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INTRODUCTION 


Tur island Lemnos was the ancestral home of the 
Philostrati, a family in which the profession of sophist 
was hereditary in the second and third Christian 
centuries, Of the works that make up the Philo- 
stratean corpus the greater part belong to the author 
of these Lives, But he almost certainly did not 
write the Nero, a dialogue attributed by Suidas the 
lexicographer to an earlier Philostratus; the first 
series of the Jmagines and the Heroicus are generally 
assigned to a younger Philostratus! whose pre- 
mature death is implied by our author who survived 
him and was probably his father-in-law; and the 
second series of the Jmagines was by a Philostratus 
who flourished in the third century, the last of this 
literary family, 

There are extant, by our Philostratus, the Gym- 
rasticus, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Lives of 
he Sophists, the Erotic Epistles, and a brief discourse 
Sid AeEis) On Nature and Law, a favourite common- 
place of sophistic. In the Lives he quotes the Life 
»f Apollonius as his own work, so that his authorship 
of the two most important works in the corpus is 
indisputed. 

Flavius Philostratus was born about 170, perhaps 

* For Philostratus ‘the Lemnian” see marginal pp. 
327-628, 
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in Lemnos, and studied at Athens with Proch 

Hippodromus, and Antipater, and at Ephesus wits 
the aged Damianus from whom he learned much of 
the gossip that he retails about the second-century 
sophists. Philostratus wrote the Lives of his teachers. 
Some time after 202, perhaps through the influence 
of the Syrian sophist Antipater, who was a court 
favourite, he entered the circle of the philosophic 
Syrian Empress, Julia Domna. Julia spent much of 
her time in travelling about the Empire, and Philo- 
stratus may have gone with her and the Emperor 
Septimius Severus to Britain! in 208, and to Gaul 
in 212; and we may picture him at Pergamon, 
Nicomedia, and especially at Antioch,? where Julia 
preferred to reside. All three. towns were centres 
of sophistic activity. The husband of Julia, the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, was himself a generous 
patron of letters, and, as Philostratus says, loved to 
gather about him the talented from all parts. But 
it was Julia who, first as his consort, and later as 
virtual regent in the reign of her son Caracalla, gave 
the court that intellectual or pseudo-intellectual tone 
which has reminded all the commentators of the 
princely Italian courts of the Renaissance. I say 
pseudo-intellectual, because, when Philostratus speaks 
of her circle of mathematicians and_ philosophers, it 
must be remembered that the former were certainly 
astrologers—the Syrian Empress was deeply dyed 


1 This is Miinscher’s conclusion from a remark in the Life 
of Apollonius v. 2, where Philostratus says that he has him- 
self observed the ebb and flow of the Atlantic tides in ‘* the 
country of the Celts.” But this may have been Gaul, not 
Britain. 

2 In the dedication to Gordian Philostratus refers to their 
intercourse at Antioch, 
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_ vith Oriental superstition—and that the latter were 
_,hearly all sophists. However, to converse with 
, sophists on equal terms, as Julia did, she must have 
been well read in the Greek classics, and so we find 

Philostratus, in his extant letter! to her, reminding 
her of a discussion they had had on Aeschines, and 
defending Gorgias of Leontini from his detractors. 
We do not meet with such another court of literary 
men until, in the fourth century, the Emperor 
Julian hastily collected about him the sophists and 
philosophers who were so soon to be dispersed on his 
death. Cassius Dio? tells us that Julia was driven 
by the brutality of her husband to seek the society 
of sophists, However that may be, it was during 
her son’s reign that she showed especial favour 
to Philostratus. After her downfall and death he 
left Antioch and went to Tyre, where he published 
the work called generally the Life of Apollonius, 
though the more precise translation of its title would 
be In Honour of Apollonius. His wife, as we learn 
from an inscription? from Erythrae, was named 
Aurelia Melitine. From the same source we may 
conclude that the family had senatorial rank, which 
was no doubt bestowed on Philostratus during his 
connexion with the court. We have no detailed 
knowledge of the latter part of his life, but he 
evidently settled at Athens, where he wrote the 
Lives of the Sophists. He survived as late as the 
reign of Philip the Arab. Like other Lemnians he 
had the privilege of Athenian citizenship, and he is 


1 Letter 63. 2 Ixxv, 15. 
5 Dittenberger, Sylloge i, 413. 
# a.p. 244-949; the Emperor Philip was elected by the 
army after the murder of Gordian III. 
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variously called in antiquity “Tyrian,’ from his stay 
in Tyre, “Lemnian,’ and “Athenian.” That he 
himself preferred the last of these epithets may be 
gathered from the fact that he calls the younger 
Philostratus “the Lemnian,” evidently to avoid con- 
fusion with himself. 

Philostratus dedicates the Lives to Gordian, and 
on this we depend for the approximate date of their 
composition. Gordian was consul for the second 
time in 229-230, and, since Philostratus suddenly 
changes his form of address, first calling him consul 
and then proconsul, he seems to have written the 
dedication when Gordian was proconsul of Africa, 
immediately after his consulship. Gordian at the 
age of eighty assumed the purple in 238, and shortly 
after committed suicide. The Lives were therefore 
ready to publish between the years 230 and 238, 
but there is no certain evidence for a more precise 
date. 

Philostratus in writing the Lives evidently avoided 
the conventional style and alphabetical sequence used 
by grammarians for biographies ; for he had no desire 
to be classed with grammarians. He wrote like a 
well-bred sophist who wished to preserve for all 
time a picture of the triumphs of his tribe, when 
sophists were at the height of their glory. His 
Lives, therefore, are not in the strict sense bio- 
graphies. They are not continuous or orderly in any 
respect, but rather a collection of anecdotes and 
personal characteristics. He seldom gives a list of 
the works of a sophist, and when he does, it is 
incomplete, so far as we are able to check it, as we 
can for Dio or Aristeides. He was, like all his class, 
deeply interested in questions of style and the 
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various types in vogue, but he must not be supposed 
to be writing a handbook, and hence his discussions 
of style are capricious and superficial. He had 
collected a mass of information as to the personal 
appearance, manners and dress, temperament and 
fortune of the more successful sophists, and the 
great occasions when they triumphantly met some 
public test, and he shows us only the splendeurs, not 
the miséres of the profession. He has no pity for 
the failures, or for those who lost their power to 
hold an audience, like Hermogenes, who “ moulted”’ 
too early, and from a youthful prodigy fell into such 
insignificance that his boyish successes were for- 
gotten. But to those who attained a ripe old age 
and made great fortunes Philostratus applies every 
possible superlative. They are the darlings of the 
gods, they have the power of Orpheus to charm, 
they make the reputation of their native towns, or 
of those in which they condescend to dwell. In 
fact, he did not observe that he made out nearly 
every one of these gifted beings to be the greatest 
and most eloquent of them all. Polemo and 
Herodes are his favourites, and for them he gives 
most details, while for Favorinus he is unusually 
consecutive. But no two Lives show the same 
method of treatment, a variety that may have been 
designed. He succeeded in founding a type of 
sophistic biography, and in the fourth century, in 
Eunapius, we have a direct imitation of the exasperat- 
ing manner and method of Philostratus. To pro- 
nounce a moral judgement was alien to this type 
of biography. Philostratus does so occasionally and 
notably in the Life of Critias, whom he weighs in 


the balance. This is, perhaps, because, as a tyrant, 
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Critias was often the theme of historical declama- 
tions, and Philostratus takes the occasion to use some 
of the commonplaces of the accusation and defence. 

After his hurried and perfunctory review of the 
philosophers who were so eloquent that they were 
entitled to a place among the sophists, of whom the 
most important are Dio Chrysostom and Fayorinus, 
he treats of the genuine sophists; first, the older 
type from Gorgias to Isocrates ; then, with Aeschines, 
he makes the transition to the New Sophistic. Next 
comes a gap of four centuries, and he dismisses 
this period with the bare mention of three insignifi- 
cant names which have no interest for him or for us, 
and passes on to Nicetes of Smyrna in the first 
century a.p, This break in the continuity of the 
Lives is variously explained: Kayser thinks that 
there is a lacuna in the mss., and that Philostratus 
could not have omitted all mention of Demetrius of 
Phaleron, Charisius, Hegesias, who is regarded as 
having founded Asianism, not long after the death 
of Alexander the Great ; or of Fronto, the “ archaist,”’ 
that is to say Atticist, the friend and correspondent 
of Herodes' Atticus, not to speak of others. In 
ignoring the sophistic works of Lucian in the second 
century, Philostratus observes the sophistic conven- 
tion of silence as to one who so excelled and satirized 
them all. He was a renegade not to be named. In 
accounting for the other omissions, a theory at least 
as likely as Kayser’s is that there lay before Philo- 
stratus other biographies of these men, and that he 
- had nothing picturesque to add to them, Hesychius 
evidently used some such source, and Philostratus 
seems to refer to it when he remarks with complete 
vagueness that on this or that question, usually the 
xiv 
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place of birth or the death of a sophist, “some say”’ 
this and “others” that. In the Life of Herodes 
he says that he has given some details that were 
unknown “to others”; these were probably other 
biographers. Thus he arrives at what is his real aim, 
to celebrate the apotheosis of the New Sophistic 
in the persons of such men as Polemo, Scopelian, 
and, above all, Herodes Atticus, with whom he 
begins his Second Book. 

Without Philostratus we should have a very 
incomplete idea of the predominant influence of 
Sophistic in the educational, social, and political life 
of the Empire in the second and third Christian 
centuries. For the only time in history professors 
were generally acknowledged as social leaders, went 
on important embassies, made large fortunes, had 
their marriages arranged and their quarrels settled 
by Emperors, held Imperial Secretaryships, were 
Food Controllers,! and high priests ; and swayed the 
fate of whole cities by gaining for them immunities 
and grants of money and visits from the Emperor, 
by expending their own wealth in restoring Greek 
cities that were falling into decay, and not least 
by attracting thither crowds of students from the 
remotest parts of the Empire. No other type of 
intellectual could compete with them in popularity, 
no creative artists existed to challenge their prestige 
at the courts of phil-Hellenic Emperors, and though 
the sophists often show jealousy of the philosophers, 
philosophy without eloquence was nowhere. But 
besides all this, they kept alive an interest in the 


1 Lollianus in the second, and Prohaeresius in the fourth 
century, were appointed to the office of orparoreddpxns, for 
which Food Controller is the nearest equivalent. 
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Greek classics, the adpyaiou or standard authors; and 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek poets, orators, 
and historians such as we should hardly find equalled 
among professors of Greek to-day was taken for 
granted in Syrian, Egyptian, Arab, and Bithynian 
humanists, who must be able to illustrate their 
lectures with echoes of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, and 
Demosthenes. In their declamations historical 
allusions drawn from the classics played much the 
same part and were as essential as the heroic myths 
had been to the Odes of Pindar or Bacchylides. Not 
only were they well read, but their technical training 
in rhetoric was severe, and they would have thought 
any claim of ours to understand the art of rhetoric, or 
to teach it, superficial and amateurish. We do not 
even know the rules of the game. Moreover, they 
had audiences who did know those rules, and could 
appreciate every artistic device. But to be thus 
equipped was not enough. A successful sophist 
must have the nerve and equipment of a great actor, 
since he must act character parts, and the termin- 
ology of the actor’s as well as the singer’s art is 
frequently used for the sophistic profession ; he must 
have unusual charm of appearance, manner, and 
voice, and a ready wit to retort on his rivals. All 
his training leads up to that highest achievement of 
the sophist, improvisation on some theme which was 
an echo of the past, stereotyped, but to be handled 
with some pretence to novelty. The theme was 
voted by the audience or propounded by some dis- 
tinguished visitor, often because it was known to be 
in the declaimer’s répertoire. He must have a good 
memory, since he must never repeat himself except 
by special request, and then he must do so with 
xvi 
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perfect accuracy, and, if called on, must reverse all 
his arguments and take the other side. These 
themes were often not only fictitiously but falsely 
conceived, as when Demosthenes is represented 
pleading for Aeschines in exile, a heart-breaking 
waste of ingenuity and learning; or paradoxical, 
such as an encomium on the house-fly. Lucian from 
his point of view ridiculed the sophists, as Plato had 
satirized their intellectual and moral weakness in his 
day, but the former could not undermine their 
popularity, and the latter might well have despaired 
if he could have foreseen the recurring triumphs of 
the most sensational and theatrical forms of rhetoric 
in the second, third, and fourth Christian centuries. 
For now not only the middle-class parent, like 
Strepsiades in the Clouds, encourages his son to 
enter the sophistic profession; noble families are 
proud to claim kinship with a celebrated sophist ; 
sophists preside at the Games and religious festivals, 
and, when a brilliant sophist dies, cities compete for 
the honour of burying him in the finest of their 
temples. 
The official salaries were a small part of their 
earnings. Vespasian founded a chair of rhetoric at 
Rome,! and Hadrian and Antoninus endowed Regius 
Professorships of rhetoric and philosophy in several 
provincial cities. At Athens and, later, Constanti- 
nople, there were salaried imperial chairs for which 
the normal pay was equivalent to about £350, and 
professors enjoyed certain immunities and exemp- 
tions that were later to be reserved for the clergy. 
The profession was definitely organized by Marcus 
Aurelius, who assigned an official chair to rhetoric 
1 a.p. 67-79. 
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and another to political oratory, and as a rule himself 
made the appointment from a list of candidates. 
Many municipalities maintained salaried professors. 
But, once appointed, a professor must rely on his 
powers of attraction; there was complete liberty in 
education ; anyone who wished could open a school 
of rhetoric ; and sometimes a free lance would empty 
the lecture theatre of the Regius Professor, as 
Libanius did in the fourth century. Nor did the 
Christian Emperors before Julian interfere with the 
freedom of speech of famous sophists, though these 
were usually pagans without disguise who ignored 
Christianity. In order to reserve for pagan sophists 
the teaching of the classics Julian tampered with 
this freedom and, as is described in the Lives of 
Eunapius, extended the powers of the crown over 
such appointments. 

Political oratory, which was a relatively severe 
type and must avoid emotional effects and poetical 
allusions, was reduced to school exercises and the 
arguing of historical or pseudo-historical themes, and 
was not so fashionable or so sought after by sophists 
as the chair of pure rhetoric. ‘Though officially dis- 
tinct in the second century, the “ political” chair was 
gradually absorbed by its more brilliant rival, and in 
the third and fourth centuries no talented sophist 
would have been content to be merely a professor of 
political oratory, a rodutuxds. The study of law and 
forensic oratory was on a still lower plane and is 
referred to with some contempt by Philostratus. 
The writing of history was an inferior branch of 
literature. In short every form of literary composi- 
tion was subservient to rhetoric, and the sophists 
whom Plato perhaps hoped to discountenance with a 
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definition were now the representatives of Hellenic 
culture, ‘Hellene”’ had become a technical term 
for a student of rhetoric in the schools. 

Philostratus had no foreboding that this supremacy 
was doomed. For him, as for Herodes, Sophistic 
was a national movement. The sophist was to revive 
the antique purer form of religion and to encourage 
the cults of the heroes and Homeric gods. This 
- was their theoretical aim, but in fact they followed 
after newer cults—Aristeides for instance is devoted 
to the cult of Asclepius whose priest he was, and 
there were probably few like Herodes Atticus, that 
ideal sophist, who was an apostle of a more genuinely 
Hellenic culture and religion. By the time: of 
Eunapius the futility of Philostratus’ dream of a 
revival of Greek religion. and culture is apparent, 
Sophistie is giving way to the study of Roman law at 
such famous schools as that of Berytus, and the best 
a sophist can hope for is, like the sober Libanius, to 
make a living from his pupils and not to become 
obnoxious to the all-powerful prefects and pro- 
consuls of the Christian Emperors who now bestow 
their favours on bishops. 

There are two rival tendencies in the oratory of 
the second and third centuries, Asianism and 
Atticism. The Asianic style is flowery, bombastic, 
full of startling metaphors, too metrical, too de- 
pendent on the tricks of rhetoric, too emotional. | In 
short, the Asianic declaimer aims at but never 
achieves the grand style. The Atticist usually 
imitates some classical author, aims at simplicity of 
style, and is a purist, carefully avoiding any allusion 
or word that does not occur in a writer of the classical 
period. In Aristeides, we have the works of an 
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Atticist, and we know that he had not the knack of 
“improvisation” and was unpopular as a teacher. 
He was thought to be arid, that is, not enough of an 
Asianist to please an audience that was ready to go 
into ecstasies over a display of “bombast and im- 
portunate epigram.” Philostratus never uses the 
word Asianism, but he criticizes the “Ionian” and 
“ Ephesian”’ type of rhetoric, and it was this type 
which then represented the “theatrical shameless- 
ness” that in the first century Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus deplored. 

Philostratus was one of those who desired to 
achieve simplicity of style, ddédea, but. when a 
sophist attempts this the result is always a spurious 
naiveté such as is seen at its worst in the Jmagines, 
the work of his kinsman. Above all the classical 
writers he admires for his style Critias, who was 
the ideal of Herodes Atticus also, and the fluent 
eloquence of Aeschines. He was an Atticist, but not 
of the stricter type, for he held that it was tasteless 
and barbarous to overdo one’s Atticism. He writes 
the reminiscence Greek of the cultured sophist, 
full of echoes of the poets, Herodotus, Plato, and 
Xenophon. His sentences are short and co-ordinated, 
his allusions are often so brief that he is obscure, and 
in general he displays the carelessness. of the gentle- 
manly sophist, condescending to write narrative. If 
we may judge from his scornful dismissal of Varus as 
one who abused rhythmical effects in declamation, he 
himself avoided such excess in his sophistic exercises, 
peA€rat, which are no longer extant. He wasa devoted 
admirer of Gorgias, and in one passage! at least he 

1 Life of Adrian, p. 589, where he carefully distinguishes 
between dwpeal and dapa. 
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imitates the careful distinction of synonyms that was 
characteristic of Prodicus. In fact he regarded the 
Atticizing sophists of his day as the true descendants 
of the Platonic sophists, and scolds Plutarch! for 
having attacked, in a work that has perished, the 
stylistic mannerisms of Gorgias. Like all his Greek 
contemporaries he lacked a sense of proportion, so 
that his literary criticisms are for the most part 
worthless, and the quotations that he asks us to 
admire are puerile. He longed for a revival of the 
glories of Hellenism, but it was to be a literary, not 
a political revival, and he shows no bitterness at 
the political insignificance of Greece. The Hellenes 
must impress their Roman masters with a sense of 
the inferiority of Roman culture ‘and he will then 
have nothing to complain of. In the opinion of the 
public, improvisation was the highest achievement of 
Sophistic, and so thought Philostratus. He believed 
that the scorn of Aristeides for this fashionable form 
of display, érideéis, masked chagrin at his failure, 
and dismisses with contempt? the later career of 
Hermogenes the technical writer; whereas Norden ® 
praises Hermogenes for giving up declamation and 
devoting himself to more sober and scientific studies, 
Philostratus has preserved the renown of a number 
of these improvisators who, but for him, would have 
perished as completely as have the actors and 
dancers of those centuries. More than half the 
sophists described by him are ignored even by Suidas. 
Yet they were names to conjure with in the schools 
of rhetoric all through the Roman world, until the 
Christian Fathers and the rhetoric of the pulpit took 
1 Letter 63. 2 See p. 577 for Hermogenes. 
8 Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 382. 
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the place of the declaimers. Christianity was fatal 
to Sophistic, which seems to wither, like a Garden 
of ren never deeply rooted in the lives of the 
common people, But sophists for centuries had 
educated Christians and pagans alike, and it was from 
their hands, unintelligent and sterile as they often 
were in their devotion to Hellenic culture, that the 
Church received, though without acknowledgement, 
the learning of which she boasted, and which she in 
her turn preserved for us, 

The following notices of the sophists of whom we 
know more than is to be found in Philostratus are 
intended to supplement him with dates and facts 
that he ignored, or to correct his errors, They are 
in the order of the Lives. . 


Kuvoxus of Cnidus (408-852 n.0.), famous for his 
researches in geometry, astronomy, and physios, was 
for a short time a pupil of Plato, He went to 
Magna Graecia to study with Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean, and to Egypt in the reign of Nectanebu 
Strabo ! describes his observatories at’ Heliopolis ‘ 
Cnidus, He opened a school at Cyzicus and made 
laws for Cnidus? Plutarch ® praises the clegance of 
his style, oti 

Leon of Byzantium was a rhetorician and historian 
about whom we have confused and contradictory 
aceounts in Suidas and Hesychius, especially as to 
the precise part that he Aayed when Philip of 
Macedon tried to take Byyantium in 840 ne, The 
story is partly told by Plutarch, Phocion 14, where 


‘ xvii, 806, ® Diogenes Laertings vill, 88, 
® Marcellus 4, 
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Leon probably played the part there assigned to one 
Cleone 

Dias may be, as Natorp suggests, a mistake for 
Delios. Others read Bias. Delios of Ephesus is 
mentioned by Plutarch as a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. In any case we know nothing 
more of this philosopher than is related here. 

~Cannmaprs (213-129 BF) is reckoned as an 
Athenian, though he was born at Cyrene, He 
founded the New Academy at Athens, and in 155 
was sent to Rome on an embassy for the Athenians. 
He is so celebrated asa shileapher that Philostratus, 
whose interest isin the genuine sophists, can dismiss 
him in a sentence, but no doubt Cato, who dis- 
approved of his influence at Rome, would have 
called him a sophist. 

- Patos?ra‘rus the Egyptian was not connected with 
the Lemnian family, “But for the facts of his life 
something may be added to the scant notice by 
his biographer, In his Life of’ Antony 80 Plutarch 
relates that after the defeat of Antony by Octavian, 
the latter pardoned the members of Cleopatra’s circle, 
among them Areius! the Stoic, who was then in 
Alexandria. “ Areius craved pardon for himself and 
many others, and especially for Philostratus the most 
eloquent man of all the sophists and of orators ot 
his time for present and sudden speech; howbeit 
he falsely named himself an Academic’ philosopher. 
Therefore Caesar, who hated his nature and con- 
ditions, would not hear his suit. ‘Thereupon Philo- 
stratus let his grey beard grow long, and followed 
Areius step by step in a long mourning gown, still 
buzzing in his ears this Greek verse : 

1 See Julian, The Caesars 826 0 ; Cassius Dio lvi. 43. 
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A wise man if that he be wise indeed 
May by a wise man have the better speed. 


Caesar understanding this, not for the desire he had 
to deliver Philostratus of his fear, as to rid Areius ot 
malice and envy that might have fallen out against 
him, pardoned him.” We have also an epigram 
by Crinagoras of Mytilene, a contemporary, a lament 
over the downfall of this favourite of princes :— 
“QO Philostratus, unhappy for all thy wealth, where 
are those sceptres and constant intercourse with 
princes? . . . Foreigners have shared among them 
the fruit of thy toils, and thy corpse shall lie in 
sandy Ostrakine.” 1 

Dio Curysostom, the “ golden-mouthed,’ was 
born in Bithynia about a.p. 40. Exiled for fourteen 
years by his fear of Domitian, he acquired the 
peculiar knowledge of the coast towns of the Black 
Sea and of the savage Getae that is shown in his 
writings. We have eighty of his speeches, or rather 
essays; they are partly moral lectures or sermons 
delivered both during and after his exile, which 
ended in 96 with the accession of his friend Nerva. 
He denounces the “ god-forsaken”’ sophists, but for 
part at least of his life he was a professed sophist, 
and many of his essays are purely sophistic. Dio 


labelled himself a philosopher, and he was one of 


Plutarch’s type, borrowing the best from all the 
schools. He wrote the “plain” style and Xenophon 
and Plato were his favourite models. Next to Lucian 
he is the most successful and the most agreeable to 


1 Palatine Anthology vii. 645. The ‘* foreigners” are 
Romans, and Ostrakine is a desert village between Egypt 
and Palestine. 
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read of all the Atticizing writers with sophistic 
tendencies. 

Favorinus (a.p. 80-150) was a Gaul who came to 
Rome to study Greek and Latin letters in the second 
Christian century ; he spent much of his professional 
life in Asia Minor. He became the intimate friend 
of Plutarch, Fronto, and other distinguished men, 
and had a powerful patron in the Emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote Greek treatises on history, philosophy, and 
geography. A statue of him was set up in the public 
library of Corinth to encourage the youth of Corinth 
to imitate his eloquence. He was regarded as a sort 
of encyclopaedia, and his learning is praised by 
Cassius Dio, Galen, and Aulus Gellius. He belonged 
to the Academic school of philosophy, but composed 
numerous sophistic speeches including paradoxical 
panegyrics, eg. an LEncomium of Quartan Fever. 
Lucian! speaks of him disparagingly as “a certain 
eunuch of the school of the Academy who came 
from Gaul and became famous in Greece a little 
before my time.” He was an Asianist in his use of 
broken and excessive rhythms. We can judge of 
his style from his Corinthian Oration, which survives 
among the Orations of Dio Chrysostom. It is the 
longest extant piece of Asianic prose of the early 
second century.2. The Universal History of Favorinus 
was probably the chief source used. by Athenaeus for 
his Deipnosophisis, and was freely borrowed from by 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Goreias of Leontini in Sicily came to Athens in 
427 B.c., at the age of about fifty-five, on an embassy 
from Leontini, and that date marks a turning-point 

1 Hunuch 7; ef. Demonax 12. 
2 Norden, Kunst-Prosa, p. 422. 
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in the history of prose-writing. The love of 
parallelism and antithesis was innate in the Greeks, 
and the so-called “Gorgianic’’ figures, antithesis, 
similar endings (homoioteleuta), and symmetrical, 
carefully balanced clauses were in use long before 
the ‘time of Gorgias. They are to be found in 
Heracleitus and Empedocles, and in the plays of 
Euripides that appeared before 427. But by his 
exaggerated use of these figures and ‘his deliberate 
adoption for prose of effects that had been held to 
be the property of poetry, Gorgias set a fashion that 
was never quite discarded in Greek prose, though it 
was often condemned as frigid and precious. He is 
the founder of epideictic oratory, and his influence 
lasted to the end. But the surer taste of Athenian 
prose writers rejected the worst of his exaggerations, 
and later, when Aristotle or Cicero or Longinus points 
out the dangers of making one’s prose “ metrical” by 
abuse of rhythms, or condemns short and jerky clauses, 
minuta et versiculorum similia (Cicero, Orator 89), they 
cite the mannerisms of Gorgias. A fragment of his 
Funeral Oration survives, and, though scholars are not’ 
agreed as to the genuineness of the Helen and the 
Palamedes which have come down under his name, 
these are useful as showing the characteristic features 
of his style. We have the inscription that was com- 
posed for the statue of Gorgias dedicated at Olympia 
by his grand-nephew Eumolpus; in it he defends 
Gorgias from the charge of ostentation in having 
in his lifetime dedicated a gold statue of himself at 
Delphi. 

Proracoras of Abdera in Thrace was born about 
480 B.c. and came to Athens about 450. His agnostic 
utterances about the gods led to his prosecution for 
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impiety by the Athenians who would not tolerate a 
professed sceptic: He may be called the founder 
of grammar, since he is said to have been the first 
to distinguish the three genders by name, and he 
divided the form of the verb into categories which 
were the foundation of our moods. In speech he 
was a purist: His philosophy was Heracleitean, and 
to him is ascribed the famous phrase “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” His aim was to train states- 
men in civic virtue, by which he meant an expert 
knowledge how to get the better of an opponent in 
any sort of debate. We have no writings that are 
certainly his, but can judge of his style by Plato's 
imitation in the Protagoras.. A treatise on medicine 
called On the Art, which has come down to us among 
the works of Hippocrates, has been assigned by 
some to Protagoras. For his Life Philostratus used 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Hiperras of Elis was the most many-sided of the 
early sophists, the polymath or encyclopaedist. He 
professed to have made all that he wore, taught 
astronomy and geography, and was a_ politician 
rather than a professed teacher of rhetoric. In the 
two Platonic dialogues that bear his name he 
appears as a vain and theatrical improvisator. | In 
the Protagoras his preference for teaching scientific 
subjects is ridiculed, in’ passing, by Protagoras. 
Philostratus derives his account of Hippias from 
Plato, Hippias Maior 282-286, where Socrates draws 
out Hippias and encourages him to boast of his 
versatility and success in making money. 

Propicus of Ceos was a slightly younger con- 
temporary of Protagoras. He was famous.for his 
study ofsynonyms' and their precise use, and may 
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be regarded as the father of the art of using the 
inevitable word, /e mot juste. Plato speaks of him 
with a mixture of scorn and respect, but perhaps 
Prodicus showed him the way to his own nice dis- 
tinction of terms. ‘ Cleverer than Prodicus”” became 
a proverbial phrase. 

Potus of Sicily, “colt by name and colt by 
nature,’ is the respondent to Socrates in the second 
part of Plato’s Gorgias, and on that dialogue and the 
Phaedrus we rely mainly for our knowledge of this 
young and ardent disciple of Gorgias. He had 
composed an Art of Ihetoric which Socrates had just 
read, and he provokes Socrates to attack rhetoric as 
the counterfeit of an art, like cookery. In the 
Phaedrus 267 8, he is ridiculed as a Euphuist who 
had invented a number of technical rhetorical terms 
and cared chiefly for fine writing; but he is far 
inferior, we are told, to his teacher Gorgias, and 
exaggerates his faults. 

Turasymacuus of Chalcedon is said to have been 
the first to develop periodic prose, and hence he 
may be said to have founded rhythmic prose. In 
the Phaedrus 267 c, p Plato parodies his excessive 
use of rhythm and poetical words. In the First 
Book of the Republic Plato makes him play the part 
of a violent and sophistie interlocutor whom Socrates 
easily disconcerts with his dialectic. He wrote 
handbooks of rhetoric, and according to the Phaedrus 
he was a master of the art of composing pathetic 
commonplaces (ré70v), miserationes, “ piteous whin- 
ings,” as Plato calls them. Like Polus, his name, 
“ hot-headed fighter,” indicates the temperament of 
the man. 

AntipHon of the Attic deme Rhamnus was born 
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soon after 480 B.c., and was a celebrated teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens. He was deeply influenced by 
Sicilian rhetoric. Thucydides says that no man of 
his time was superior to Antiphon in conceiving and 
expressing an argument and in training a man to 
speak in the courts or the assembly. He was an 
extreme oligarch, and was deeply implicated in the 
plot that placed the Four Hundred in power in 411. 
When they fell he was condemned to death and 
drank hemlock, his fortune was confiscated, and his 
house pulled down. We have his Tetralogies, fifteen 
speeches all dealing with murder cases; twelve of 
these are in groups of four, hence the name, and 
give two speeches each for the plaintiff and the 
defendant in fictitious cases. He uses the common- 
places of the sophists, but his style is severe and 
archaic. The only other authority for the generally 
discredited statement of Philostratus that he increased 
the Athenian navy is pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the 
Ten Orators. Recently there have been found in 
Egypt four fragments of his Apology, that defence 
which Thucydides! called “the most beautiful 
apologetic discourse ever given.” Antiphon tries 
to prove that his motives in bringing the oligarchs 
into power were unselfish. He reminds the judges 
of his family, whom he did not want to abandon, 
and without whom he could easily have made his 
escape. I assume that Antiphon was both orator 
and sophist, though some maintain that throughout 
the Life Philostratus has confused two separate 
Antiphons. 

Crittas, “ the handsome,” son of Callaeschrus, is 
remembered chiefly for his political career as a 
1 viii. 68 
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leader of the oligarchy, a pro-Spartan, and one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. He was exiled from Athens in 
407 B.c., and returned in 405. It was Xenophon 
who said! that he degenerated during his stay in 
Thessaly. He was killed fighting against Thrasy- 
bulus and the democrats a year later. Critias was a 
pupil of Socrates and also of the sophists. He wrote 
tragedies, elegies, and prose works, of which not 
enough has survived for any sure estimate to be 
made of his talent. He was greatly admired by the 
later sophists, especially by Herodes Atticus. 
Isocrates (436-338) was trained by the sophists, 
by Prodicus certainly, and perhaps Protagoras, for a 
public: career, but a weak voice and an incurable 
diffidence barred him from this, and after studying 
in Thessaly with Gorgias he became a professional 
rhetorician at Athens, where he opened his school 
about 393. In that school, which Cicero calls an 
“ oratorical laboratory,” were trained the most dis- 
tinguished men of the fourth century at Athens, 
It was his fixed idea that the Greeks must forget 
their quarrels and unite against Persia, and towards 
the end of his life he believed that Philip of Macedon 
might reconcile the Greek states and lead them to 
this great enterprise. The tradition that, when 
Philip triumphed over Greece at Chaeronea, Isocrates, 
disillusioned, refused to survive, has been’ made 
popular by Milton's sonnet, 7'o the Lady Margaret Ley. 
Isocrates did in fact die in 338, but he was ninety- 
eight, and it is not certain that he would: have 
despaired at the success of Philip. He was a master 
of epideictic prose, and brought the period to per- 
fection in long and lucid sentences. Since Cicero's 
1 Memorabilia i. 3, 24. 
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style is based on Isocrates, the latter. may be said to 
have influenced, through Cicero, the prose of modern 
Europe. 

AEscHINES was born in 389. B.c. of an. obscure 
family, and after being an actor and then a minor 
clerk, raised himself to the position of leading 
politician, ambassador, and. rival. of Demosthenes. 
He supported Philip of Macedon, and in 343 defended 
himself ‘successfully in his speech On the False Em- 
bassy, from an attack by Demosthenes, whom he 
attacked in ‘turn without success in the speech 
Against Ctesiphon in 330; to this Demosthenes 
retorted with his speech On the Cronn. After this 
failure, Aeschines withdrew to Rhodes, where he 
spent the rest of his life in teaching, and it is 
because he taught rhetoric that Philostratus includes 
him here and calls him a sophist. 

. Nicetes -flourished in the latter half of the first 
Christian century under the Emperors Vespasian, 
Domitian, and Nerva. After the Life of Aeschines 
Philostratus skips four centuries and passes to a very 
different type of orator. He is the first important 
representative of Asianic oratory in,» the Lives, 
Philostratus calls this the Ionian type, and it was 
especially associated with the coast towns of Asia 
Minor, and above all Smyrna and Ephesus. Nicetes 
is mentioned in passing by ‘Tacitus,! as having 
travelled far from the style of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes; Pliny the Younger says? that he 
heard him lecture. Nothing of hisis extant. There 
was another sophist of the same name whom. Seneca 
quotes, but he lived earlier and flourished under 
Tiberius. 

1 Dialogus 15. 2 Epistles vi. 6. : 
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Isarus will always be remembered, but he does 
not owe his immortality to Philostratus, but rather 
to the fact that Pliny! praised his eloquence in a 
letter to Trajan, and Juvenal,? in his seathing 
description of the hungry Greekling at Rome, said 
that not even Isaeus could pour forth such a torrent 
of words. He came to Rome about a.p. 97 and 
made a great sensation there. 

Scopenian of Clazomenae lived under Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan. His eloquence was of the 
Asianic type, as was natural in a pupil of Nicetes. 
In the letter addressed to him by Apollonius of 
Tyana,’ Scopelian is apparently warned not to 
imitate even the best, but to develop a style of his 
own; this was. shockingly heterodox advice. For 
Philostratus, his popularity with the crowd was the 
measure of his ability. 

Dionysius of Miletus is mentioned in passing by 
Cassius Dio lxix. 789, who says that he offended the 
Emperor Hadrian. Nothing of his survives, for he 
almost certainly did not write the treatise On the 
Sublime which has been attributed to him, as to other 
writers of the same name, though on the very slightest 
grounds. He was inclined to Asianism, if we may 
trust the anecdote of his rebuke by Isaeus; see 

. 5138. 
4 Lotuianus of Ephesus, who lived under Hadrian 
and Antoninus, is ridiculed by Lucian, Epigram 
26, for his volubility, and his diction is often 
criticized by Phrynichus. He wrote handbooks on 
rhetoric which have perished. From the quota- 
tions of Philostratus it is evident that he was an 
Asianist. He made the New Sophistic popular in 

1 Epistles ii. 3. 2 Satire iii, 24. 5 Letter 19, 
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Athens. He was curator annonae, an office which 
in Greek is represented by orparoreddpyyns or 
otpatnyos emt tov drdwv; the title had lost its 
military significance! We have the inscription? 
composed for the statue of Lollianus in the agora 
at Athens; it celebrates his ability in the lawcourts 
and as a declaimer, but in a brief phrase, while the 
rest of the inscription aims at securing the immortal 
renown of the “ well-born pupils’? who dedicated the 
statue. 

Potemo of Laodicea was born about a.p, 85 and 
lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. There 
have survived two of his declamations in which two 
fathers of Marathon heroes dispute the honour of 
pronouncing the funeral oration on those who fell at 
Marathon. We can judge from them of the Asianic 
manner of the time, with its exaggerated tropes, 
tasteless similes, short and antithetic clauses, and, 
in general, its obvious straining after effect and 
lack of coherent development of ideas. Polemo 
makes an attempt at Attic diction, but is full of 
solecisms and late constructions. These composi- 
tions seem to us to lack charm and force, but his 
improvisations may have been very different. Even 
as late as the fourth century he was admired and 
imitated, e.g. by Gregory Nazianzen. 

Heropes Arricus, the most celebrated sophist of 
the second century, was born about a.p. 100 at 
Marathon, and died about 179; he was consul in 
143. With him begins an important development of 
Sophistic, for he and his followers at least strove to 


1 See for this office the Lives of Eunapius, especially the 
Life of Prohaeresius. 

2 Kaibel, Zpigrammata Graeca 877. 
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be thorough Atticists and were diligent students of 
the writers of the classical period. They set up a 
standard of education that makes them respectable, 
and we may say of them, as of some of the sophists 
of the fourth Christian century, that never has there 
been shown a more ardent appreciation of the glorious 
past of Greece, never a more devoted study of the 
classical authors, to whatever sterile ends. But it is 
evident that Herodes, who threw all his great in- 
fluence on the side of a less theatrical and more 
scholarly rhetoric than Scopelian’s, failed to win an 
such popularity as his. For the main facts of his life 
we rely on Philostratus. Of all his many-sided 
literary activities only one declamation remains, in 
which a young Theban oligarch urges his fellow- 
citizens to make war on Archelaus of Macedonia, 
But its authenticity is disputed, and it shows us only 
one side of his rhetoric. Its rather frigid correctness 
is certainly not typical of the New Sophistic, nor 
has it the pathos for which he was famed. ‘There 
are many admiring references to Herodes in Lucian, 
Aulus Gellius, and Plutarch. In the Lives that follow 
his it will be seen how deeply he influenced his 
numerous pupils, and, through them, the trend of 
the New Sophistic.! The notice of Herodes in 
Suidas is independent of Philostratus. If we accept 
the theory of Rudolph, Athenaeus in his Deipno- 
sophists (Banquet of the Learned), has given us a 
characterization of Herodes as the host, disguised 
under the name Larensius. 
There are extant two long Greek inscriptions? 
1 See Schmid, Atticismus 201. 


2 Kaibel, Lpigrammata Graeca 1046, srives a useful com- 
mentary on the dates in the life of Herodes, 
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found at Rome, composed for Regilla, the wife of 
Herodes, one for her heroum or shrine on the Appian 
Way, the other for her statue in the temple of 
Minerva and Nemesis. Her brother Braduas was 
consul in 160, The inscription for the Appian Way 
must have been composed before 171, the date of 
the encounter at Sirmium of Herodes and Marcus 
Aurelius related by Philostratus, since in it E)pinice 
his daughter is named as still alive; it was partly 
rief for her death that made Herodes indifferent to 
is fate at, Sirmium. 

Anisrocies, the pupil of Herodes, wrote philo- 
sophical treatises and rhetorical handbooks which 
have all perished. He was evidently a thorough 
Atticist. His conversion from philosophy to sophistic 
and his personal habits are described by Synesius, 
Dio $5 p.  Synesius says that, whereas Dio was con- 
verted from sophistic to philosophy, Aristocles in his 
old age became a dissipated sophist and competed with 
his deelamations in the theatres of Italy and Asia. 

Axexanper the Cilician probably derived his love 
of philosophy from his teacher Favorinus, but his 
nickname “Clay Plato” implies that his pretensions 
were not taken seriously, However sound may have 
been the studies of these more scholarly sophists of 
the type of Herodes, they evidently resorted to the 
trivial devices and excessive rhythms that the crowd 
had been taught by the Asianists to expect from a 
declaimer, Lf Alexander really declaimed more 
soberly than Scopelian, as Herodes said, the quota- 
tions from him in Philostratus do not show any real 
difference of style. Alexander was, however, some- 
thing more than a mere expert in the etiquette of 
Sophistic. 
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Hermocenss of Tarsus is the most famous technical 
writer on rhetoric in the second century, though one 
would not infer this from Philostratus. His career 
as a declaimer was brief, but it is improbable that, as 
Suidas says, his mind became deranged at twenty- 
four. He was a youthful prodigy, a boy orator, who 
turned to the composition of treatises when his knack 
of declamation forsook him in early manhood. We 
have his Preparatory Exercises, Ipoyupvdepara, his 
treatise, On the Constitution of Cases, epi rdv oracewv, 
On Invention, epi etperews, and, best known of all, On 
the Types of Style, epi iSeav. For him Demosthenes 
is the perfect orator who displays all the seventeen 
qualities of good oratory, such as clearness, beauty, 
the grand manner, and the rest. Hermogenes defines 
and classifies them, together with the formal elements 
of a speech. His categories are quoted by all the 
technical rhetoricians who succeed him. All his 
work was intended to lead to the scientific imitation 
of the classical writers, though he admired also a few 
later authors, especially the Atticist Aristeides, the 
strictest of the archaists. Philostratus, who can 
admire only the declaimer, says nothing of his suecess 
as a technical writer. 

Ae.ius ArisTEIDEs, surnamed Theodorus, was born 
in Mysia, in 117. According to Suidas, he studied 
under Polemo, but no doubt he owed more to the 
teaching of Herodes. He is the chief representative 
of the religious and literary activity of the sophists 
and their revival of Atticism in the second century, 
and we must judge of that revival mainly from his 
works which are in great part extant. We have 
fifty-five Orations of various kinds, and two treatises 
on rhetoric in which he shows himself inferior in 
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method and thoroughness to Hermogenes. He was 
proverbially unpopular as a teacher of rhetoric, and 
though the epigram on the seven pupils of Aristeides, 
Sour walls and three benches, which is quoted in the 
anonymous argument to his Panathenac Oration, is 
there said to have been composed for a later rhetori- 
cian of the same name, it somehow clung to his 
memory, and a denial was felt to be necessary. His 
six Sacred Discourses, in which he discusses the treat- 
ment by Asclepius of a long illness of thirteen years 
with which he was afflicted, are one of the curiosities 
of literature. They mark the close association of 
Sophistie and religion in the second century, and 
it is to be observed that Polemo, Antiochus, and 
Hermocrates also frequented the temple of Asclepius. 
The sophists constantly opposed the irreligion of the 
contemporary philosophers, but it is hard to believe 
that an educated man of that time could seriously 
describe his interviews with Asclepius and the god’s 
fulsome praises of his oratory. It is less surprising 
when Eunapius, in the fourth century, reports, 
apparently in good faith, the conversations of his 
contemporaries with Asclepius at Pergamon, for 
superstition, fanned by the theurgists, had by that 
time made great headway. 

For the later sophists described by Eunapius, 
Aristeides ranks with Demosthenes as a model of 
Greek prose, and he was even more diligently read ; 
it was the highest praise to say that one of them 
resembled “the divine Aristeides.” For them he was 
the ideal sophist, and he did indeed defend Sophistic 
with all his energy against the philosophers, whom 
he despised. He even carried on a polemic against 
Plato, and made a formal defence of Gorgias whom 
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Plato had attacked in the Gorgias. In spite of his 
lack of suecess as a declaimer, he was an epideictie 
orator. He rebuked his fellow sophists for their 
theatrical methods, and his Oration Against the Dan- 
cing Sophists is the bitterest invective against Asianic 
emotional eloquence that we possess. But he was no 
less emotional than they, when there was a chance 
for pathos. When Smyrna was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 178 he wrote a Monody on Smyrna 
which has all the faults of Asianism. There is little 
real feeling in this speech over which Marcus 
Aurelius shed conventional tears. Yet he was in the 
main an Atticist, who dreamed of reproducing the 
many-sided eloquence of Demosthenes and: pursued 
this ideal at the cost of popularity with the crowd, 
He had his reward in being for centuries rated higher 
than Demosthenes by the critics and writers on 
rhetoric. Libanius, in the fourth century, was his 
devout imitator, though he himself practised a more 
flexible style of oratory. Aristeides died in the reign 
of Commodus, about a.p. 187. 

Anpnrian, the Phoenician pupil of Herodes, is hardly 
known except through Philostratus. He can seareely 
have been as old as eighty when he died, for, as 
Commodus himself died in 190, that is the latest year 
in which he can have sent an appointment to the 
dying Adrian, as Philostratus relates. . Now Herodes 
had died about 180 at the age of seventy, and 
Philostratus makes it clear that Adrian was a much 
younger man. This is of small importance in itself, 
but it illustrates the carelessness of Philostratus as 
a chronicler. 

Jutius Pottux of Naucratis came to Rome in the 
reign of Antoninus or Marcus Aurelius, and taught 
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rhetoric to the young Commodus to whom he 
dedicated his Onomasticon. His speeches, which even 
Philostratus found it impossible to praise, are lost, 
but we have the Onomasticon, a valuable thesaurus 
of Greek words and synonyms, and, especially of 
technical terms of rhetoric. It was designed as a 
guide to rhetoric for Commodus, but’ Pollux was to 
be more useful than he knew. He is_ bitterly 
satirized by Lucian in his Rhetorician’s Guide, where 
he is made to describe with the most shameless 
effrontery the ease with which a declaimer may gull 
his audience and win a reputation. How far this 
satire was justified we cannot tell, but we may 
assume that Pollux had made pretensions to shine as 
a declaimer, and Lucian, always hostile to that type, 
chose to satirize one who illustrated the weaknesses 
rather than the brilliance of that profession. _Never- 
theless the passage quoted from a declamation ot 
Pollux by Philostratus is not inferior to other such 
extracts in the Lives. 

- Pausantas the sophist is assumed by some scholars 
to be the famous archaeologist and traveller. But 
the latter was not a native of Lycia, and though he 
speaks of Herodes, he nowhere says that he had 
studied with him. Nor does Suidas in his list of the 
sophist’s works mention the famous Description of 
Greece. The Pausanias of Philostratus is perhaps the 
author of the Aitic Leaicon praised by Photius, We 
have some fragments of this work. 

Antipater the Syrian was one of the teachers of 
Philostratus. At the court of Septimius Severus he 
had great influence, perhaps due in part to his Syrian 
birth, for the compatriots of the Empress Julia were 
under her special patronage. At Athens he had 
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been the pupil of Adrian, Pollux, and a certain Zeno, 
a writer on rhetoric whom Philostratus does not 
include in the Lives. He educated the Emperor’s 
sons, Caracalla and Geta, received the consulship, and 
was for a short time Governor of Bithynia, Galen, 
the court physician, praises Severus for the favour 
shown to Antipater. He starved himself to death 
after Caracalla’s favour was withdrawn. This was 
about 212. We may therefore place his birth about 
144.  Philostratus studied with him before he 
became an official. Antipater’s marriage with the 
plain daughter of Hermocrates took place when the 
court was in the East, but whether Philostratus in 
his account of this event means the first or the second 
Eastern expedition of Severus he does not say, so 
that we cannot precisely date Antipater’s appoint- 
ment as Imperial Secretary; it occurred about 194 
or 197; Kayser prefers the later date. We learn 
from Suidas that Antipater was attacked by Philo- 
stratus the First in an essay, On the Name, or On the 
Noun. This statement is useful as fixing the date of 
the father of our Philostratus. The Antipater of the 
Lives must not be confused with an ‘earlier sophist of 
the same name mentioned by Dio Chrysostom, 

Craunius Artran, the “ honey-tongued,” as Suidas 
tells us he was called, is the most important of the 
learned sophists of the third century. He was born 
at Praeneste towards the close of the second century, 
and was a Hellenized Roman who, like Marcus 
Aurelius, preferred to write Greek. He was an 
industrious collector of curious facts and strange 
tales, but, in spite of the statement of Philostratus as 
to the purity of his dialect, he hardly deserves to 
rank as a writer of Greek prose. Though he claims 
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to write for “educated ears,’ his language is a 
strange mixture of Homeric, tragic, and Ionic Greek, 
with the “common”’ dialect as a basis. He is 
erudite in order to interest his readers and with no 
purpose of preserving a literary tradition ; and in his 
extant works he observes none of the rules of 
rhetorical composition as they were handed down by 
the sophists. He aims at simplicity, dpéAea, but is 
intolerably artificial. We have his treatise in seven- 
teen books, On Animals, a curious medley of facts 
and anecdotes designed to prove that animals display 
the virtues and vices of human beings; and the less 
well preserved Varied History, a collection of 
anecdotes about famous persons set down without 
any attempt at orderly sequence or connexion. 
Two religious treatises survive in fragments. In 
choosing to be a mere writer rather than an epideictic 
orator he really forfeited the high privilege of being 
called a sophist. 
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A /, > / ~ : ~ 
Tods procopyoavras ev 8déy Too oogioredoa 
Kal Tovs oUrw Kupiws mpoopnBevras coguaras és 
do BiBAia dvéypaipa got, yeyvackwy: pev, Ort ral 
yevos eoTi aor mpos THY TéXVnY és ‘Hpddny TOV 
490 codiotiy davadéepovTt, peuvnuevos S€ Kal TaY 
Kata THhv “Avtioxyeray orovdacbevTwy more yuiv 
bmeép cogiotav ev TH TOG Aadvaiov tep@. marepas 
5€ od mpoodeypaisa, ua A’? ob, wdow,' adda Tots 
ae) ) , \ \ \ i! A 
arr eDdoKiLeov: ola yap 8 Kat Kpuriav Tov 

2 gra ‘Ou 

oopiorny ovK eK mar épwv dpEdpevov, a 

pov 87 pdvov odvv TO Tarpi empynobevra, rev) 
Gatua dnrAdoew eee mratépa “Ournpw moramov 
elvat. Kal ddAws odk edrvxés 7H Bovdopevw 


1 ua Ala, ob réow Kayser; ua Al’ ot, raow Richards. 
2 aptduevov add, Richards. 


1 See Introduction, p. xii. 

2 On the famous temple of Apollo in the suburb of Daphne 
cf. Julian, Misopogon 346; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana i, 16. 
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Depicarep By Fravius Puirosrratus to THE MOST 
ILLustrious Anronius Gorpranus, Consut.? 


PREFACE 


HAVE written for you in two Books an account of 
ertain men who, though they pursued philosophy, 
anked as sophists, and also of the sophists properly 
0 called; partly because I know that your own 
amily is connected with that profession, since 
ferodes the sophist was your ancestor; but I 
emembered, too, the discussions we once held about 
he sophists at Antioch, in the temple of Daphnean 
\pollo,?, Their fathers’ names I have not added in 
ll cases, God forbid! but only for those who were 
he sons of illustrious men. For one thing I am 
ware that the sophist Critias also did not begin with 
he father’s name as a rule, but only in the case of 
Jomer mentioned his father, because the thing he 
ad to relate was a marvel, namely, that Homer's 
ather was a river.’ And further it would be no 
reat piece of luck for one who desired to be really 


8 There was a tradition that Homer’s father was the river 
Teles, near Smyrna. 
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moa eidévar marépa pev Too deivos eCemloracbai 
Kal Earépa, Tas d¢ Tept adrov dpetds Te Kal 
Kaxtas ob yuyvdbakew, pnd? Oo Tt xardpbucé TE 
odTos Kal eopahn 7] H THXN 7 youn. TO dé dpovtt- 
op.a TovTO, dpuore avOuTarwv, Kal 7a axOn got 
Kouptet Ths yuwpns, orep 6 Kparip ths “EXé- 
vns Tots Aiyurriows dapudkois. éppwao Movo- 
NyeTa. 


JAY 


Thy dpxaiay aod.otiKny PnToperTy. Hyetobar 
xe?) pirocogotaav: diardyerar prev yap umep av 
ot procogodvres, a de éxetvou TAS epwrnoes 
droKabywevo. Kal Ta opikpa Tov CyTovpevwy 
mpoBiBalovtes otmw dhaci yyvwoxew, Tatra 6 
maAaos copiaTis ws elds A€yet. mpootpa yoov 
movetrar TOV Adywv 7d “‘ olda’’ Kal TO “ yuyve- 
oxw”” Kat “adda di€oxenpor’’ Kal ‘ « BeBavoy 
avOpwrm@ odvdev.” 7 dé TovatTn id€a Tov mpo- 
ounlwy evdyeverdy Te Tponxe? TOV Adywv Kal Ppd- 
vyya. Kat KardAnybuy capi T0O dvTos. TppHooTas 

481 dé 4 bev TH avOpwrivy pavrTiKy, qv A’ydrrvoi 
TE Kal Xahdatou Kal mpo TovTwY “L80t fuveBecar, 
puptors dorépwv oroxalopevot Tod ovTos, an de 
TH, Geomiwd Te kal Xenornprasder kal yap 87 
kal 708 IvOtou early axovew 


? A sophistic commonplace from Odyssey iv. 220; of. Life 
of Apollonius vii. 22, and note on Julian, Oration. viii. 
240 c, vol. ii. 

2 For Plato’s criticism of sophistic assurance ¢f. Meno 70, 
Symposiwm 208 c, Theaetetus 180 a. 
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well informed, to know precisely who was So-and-so’s 
father and mother, yet fail to learn what were the 
man’s own virtues and vices, and in what he succeeded 
or failed, whether by luck or judgement. This essay 
of mine, best of proconsuls, will help to lighten 
the weight of cares on your mind, like Helen’s cup 
with its Egyptian drugs.! Farewell, leader of the 
Muses ! 


BOOK I 


We must regard the ancient sophistic art as 
philosophic rhetoric. For it discusses the themes 
that philosophers treat of, but whereas they, by 
their method of questioning, set snares for know- 
ledge, and advance step by step as they confirm the 
minor points of their investigations, but assert that 
they have still no sure knowledge, the sophist of the 
old school assumes a knowledge of that whereof he 
speaks. At any rate, he introduces his speeches with 
such phrases as “I know,” or “I am aware,” or “I 
have long observed,’ or “For mankind there is 
nothing fixed and sure.” This kind of introduction 
gives a tone of nobility and self-confidence to a 
speech and implies a clear grasp of the truth.2 The 
method of the philosophers resembles the prophetic 
art which is controlled by man and was organized by 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans and, before them, by 
the Indians, who used to conjecture the truth by 
the aid of countless stars; the sophistic method 
resembles the prophetic art of soothsayers and 
oracles. For indeed one may hear the Pythian 
oracle say : 
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olda § eyed appov 7’ apiOpov Kal wérpa Oaddoons 
kal 
tetxos Tpitoyevet EvAwov SS0t edptora Zeds 
Kal 
Népwv ’Opéorns ’AAKpaiwy pntpoKrdvor 
Kat moda Tovabra, womep cogiorod, A€yovtos, 
‘H pev 81) apyala copioruxn) Kal TO pidooogou- 
peva brroTWenevn Sujee avra amorddnv Kal €s 
pAKos, dueAdyeto puev yap mept dv8petas, Suedéyero 
d€ mept SucatdTyTOS, pao TE TEpt Kal Deav Kal 
om, dmeoxnpdrior an 7, iSéa. Tod KOoHOv. % de 
pet” exelvnv, Hv odxt véay, dpxata yap, Sevrépav 
dé pGAAov mpoopyréov, Tods mévnras breTuTd- 
gato Kal tovs aAovolovs Kal tods apioréas Kat 
Tovs Tupdvvous Kal Tas és dvona trobéces, ep 
ds 4 loropia dye. Apke dé THs pev apyavoréepas 
Topytas o Acovrivos ev Werradois, THs, Se dev- 
tépas Aioxivns 6 ’Atpoyynrou rOv perv Abijynor 
ToditiK@v exmecwv, Kapia be evopiAijoas: wet 
‘Podw, Kal petexerpilovro Tas vrobécets of pev 
Kara rey, of be amo Topyiou | Kard 70 dd€av. 
482 Uxedtov be myas Adoywv ot pev ex TlepuxAgous 
puhvar mpwrov paotv. bev Kat péyas 6 Tlepe- 
KAjjs evopicbn THY yA@rrav, ot be amd tod Bu- 
favriov [vOwvos, dv Anuoobévns povos *A@nvaiwv 


. ‘Herodotus i. 147; Life of Apollonius vi. 11. 
2 i.e. Athene, whose city Athens is protected by the 
wooden wall of her navy. 

5 Suetonius, Nero 39; Life of Apollonius iv. 88; the 
enigmatic or bombastic phraseology of the oracles reminds 
Philostratus of the oracular manner and obscurity of certain 
sophists, 
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I know the number of the sands of the sea and the measure 
thereof, 


and 

Far-seeing Zeus gives a wooden wall to the Trito-Born,? 

and 
Nero, Orestes, Alemaeon, matricides,? 
and many other things of this sort, just like a sophist. 

Now ancient sophistic, even when it propounded 
philosophical themes, used to. discuss them diffusely 
and at length;* for it discoursed on courage, it 
discoursed on justice, on the heroes and gods, and 
how the universe has been fashioned into its present 
shape. But the sophistic that followed it, which we 
must not call “new,” for it is old, but rather 
“second,” sketched the types of the poor man and 
the rich, of princes and tyrants, and handled argu- 
ments that are concerned with definite and special 
themes for which history shows the way. Gorgias 
of Leontini founded the older type in Thessaly,® and 
Aeschines, son of Atrometus, founded the second, 
after he had been exiled from political life at Athens 
and had taken up his abode in Caria and Rhodes ; 
and the followers of Aeschines handled their themes 
according to the rules of art, while the followers of 
Gorgias handled theirs as they pleased. 

The fountains of extempore eloquence flowed, 
some say, from Pericles their source, and hence 
Pericles has won his great reputation as an orator ; 
but others say that it arose with Python of 
Byzantium, of whom Demosthenes says® that he 


4 Plato, Sophist 217 c. 5 Plato, Meno 70 s. 

8 Demosthenes, On the Crown 136; the same account is 
given by Philostratus, Life of Apollonius vii. 37. Python 
came to Athens as the agent of Philip of Macedon. 
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> ~ Ve \ Ad ev e 
avacyetv dyno Opacvvdpevov Kal toAdv peovTa, ot 
dé Alcyivov gaci To cxedidlew etpnua, TodTov 
col 7 
yap mAcvoavTa ex ‘Pddov mapa tov Kapa Mav- 
awrov oxyediw attov AdOyw oar. euol S€ mAcEt- 
a / 
ora pev avOpwimwv Ailoyivns SoKxet oxedidoar 
mpeoBevwv te Kal amompesBevwv ovvyyopa@v TE 
~ ~ AY 
kal Snunyop@v, Katadimeiv 5é povous Tovs avy- 
~ ~ La 
yeypappevous Tov Adywv, va tov Anpuoolévous 
a A 
fpovtiopudtwv pn moAA@ Aéimouro, axediov de 
> 
Adyou Topyias dpéar— mapeAOav yap obros Es 
70 “AOrvnow1 Odatpov eOdppynoev eimety “* mpo- 
~ ~ > 
Baddrete”’ Kat 7d Kwddvevpa tobtro mp@tos ave- 
$0 / > } 4 8 / 4 A idéi 
ey€ato, evderxvpevos Simrov mavTa prev eidevat, 
mept mavtos 8 av eineiv éfuels TH Karp — TovTO 
8 émedciv 7 Topyia 81a 70de- Ipodixw tO 
e 
Keim ovveyéypanté tis ovK andys Adyoss 7H 
> 4. A € , ~ \ A ‘H rE 
apeT? Kal 9 Kaxia gorrHoa mapa tov ‘Hpaxdréa 
ev elder yuvaikdv, eoTraduevar 7) prev araTnA® TE 
Kat mouidw, 4 8€ ws ervxev, Kal mpotetvovoat 
n> € cal , ” ¢ \ > t \ / € 
T® ‘Hpaxdrct véew ere 4 wev apyiav Kat Tpudyv, 
“A lol A 
d€ adyuov Kal movovs: Kal Tod émt maou Sia 
/ / “~ / ” > f 
TAcdvav ovvtebévtos, Tod Adyou -euprobov eéni- 
a Fal \ 
483 SevEw emovetro Ipddicos mepuporrav ta doTn Kal 
62d (ea AN ‘ > / \ , 4 
éXywv adta tov "Opdéws te Kat Oapvpov Tpo- 
1’ A@nvalwy Kayser; ’A@jvno. Cobet. 


1 For an account of Prodicus and his famous fable see 
below, p. 496. 


2 An echo of Plato, Protagoras 315 a, where it is said of 
Protagoras. 
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alone of the Athenians was able to check Python’s 
insolent and overpowering flow of words; while 
yet others say that extempore speaking was an 
invention of Aeschines; for after he sailed from 
Rhodes to the court of Mausolus of Caria, he 
delighted the king by an improvised speech. But 
my opinion is that Aeschines did indeed improvise 
more often than any other speaker, when he went on 
embassies and gave reports of these missions, and 
when he defended clients in the courts and delivered 
political harangues; but I think that he left behind 
him only such speeches as he had composed with 
care, for fear that he might fall far short of the 
elaborate speeches of Demosthenes, and that it was 
Gorgias who founded the art of extempore oratory. 
For when he appeared in the theatre at Athens he 
had the courage to say, “ Do you propose a theme ” ; 
and he was the first to risk this bold announcement, 
whereby he as good as advertised that he was 
omniscient and would speak on any subject whatever, 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment; and I 
think that this idea occurred to Gorgias for the 
following reason. Prodicus of Ceos! had composed a 
certain pleasant fable in which Virtue and Vice came 
to Heracles in the shape of women, one of them 
dressed in seductive and many-coloured attire, the 
other with no care for effect; and to Heracles, who 
was still young, Vice offered idleness and sensuous 
pleasures, while Virtue offered squalor and toil on 
toil. For this story Prodicus wrote a rather long 
epilogue, and then he toured the cities and gave 
recitations of the story in public, for hire, and 
charmed them after the manner of Orpheus? and 
Thamyris. For these recitations he won a great 
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mov, ef ols peydAwy pev 7€vobTo apa Onfatous, 
mAredvwv dé mapa Aakedaovioi, ws es TO 
oupdpépov TOV vewy avadiv0doKwy tTadra: 6 47) 
Topyias émoxwmtwv tov Ipddicov, ws ewdd Te 
Kat oAAdKis elpnueva ayopevovta, éemaphkev 
€avTov TH Kaip@. ov pv POdvov ye ymaprev 
Hv yap Tis Xawpedpav "AOyvynaw, ody dv 7 Kapwdia 
mvEwov exdAa, exeivos pev yap vmo ppovtt- 
oudtwy évoce. TO alua, ov dé vuvi AEeyw, UBpw 
HoKer Kal avadds éerwbalev. odtos 6 Xaipepav 
Tv omovenv tod Lopyiov Srapacedpevos ““ dua 
ti’ edn ““& Topyia, ot kvapou THv ev yaoréepa 
¢vodot, To dé wip od dvodow;’’ 6 dé ovddev 
Tapaxlels td Tod epwrnuaros “rourTi pev”’ 
é€¢yn “‘ ool Katadeinw oxKomeiv, eyw de exetvo 
mdAa olda, ott ) yh Tos vapOnKas emt Tods 
TovwovTous pve.” 

Aewdrnta Sé€ of ’AOnvaiow mepi tods cogiotas 
op@vres e€eipyov atrods tav Sixacrynpiwy, ws 
adikw Adoyw tod SiKaiov Kpatobdytas Kal loxvov- 
Tas Tapa TO €vOU, d0ev Aicyivys Kat Anuoobevns 
mpovpepov pev adto adAdjAos, ody ws dverdos 
dé, dAAa ws diaBeBAnuevov Tots Sixalovow, idia 


1 Chaerephon was a favourite butt of Comedy and was 
thus nicknamed on account of his sallow complexion, as one 
should say ‘‘tallow-faced”; cf. Eupolis, Kolakes, fr. 165 
Kock; scholiast on Wasps 1408 and on Clouds 496; Athenaeus 
iv. 164, He was also called the ‘* bat.” 

? There is a play on the verb, which means both ‘‘ inflate ” 
and ‘‘blow the bellows.” The same question is asked in 
Athenaeus 408; in both passages “fire” seems to mean 
‘‘the intelligence” as opposed to material appetite. The 
comic poets satirized the sophists for investigating such 
questions, 
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reputation at Thebes and a still greater at Sparta, 
as one who benefited the young by making this 
fable widely known. Thereupon Gorgias ridiculed 
Prodicus for handling a theme that was stale and 
hackneyed, and he abandoned himself to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. Yet he did not fail to arouse 
envy. There was at Athens a certain Chaerephon, 
not the one who used to be nicknamed “ Boxwood”’ 
in Comedy,! because he suffered from anaemia due to 
hard study, but the one I now speak of had insolent 
manners and made scurrilous jokes; he rallied 
Gorgias for his ambitious efforts, and said: “ Gorgias, 
why is it that beans blow out my stomach, but do 
not blow up the fire?”2 But he was not at all 
disconcerted by the question and replied: “This I 
leave for you to investigate ; but here is a fact which 
I have long known, that the earth grows canes ® for 
such as you.” 

The Athenians when they observed the too great 
cleverness of the sophists, shut them out of the law- 
courts on the ground that they could defeat a just 
argument by an unjust, and that they used their 
power to warp men’s judgement. That is the reason 
why Aeschines4 and Demosthenes® branded each 
other with the title of sophist, not because it was a 
disgrace, but because the very word was suspect in 
the eyes of the jury; for in their career outside the 
courts they claimed consideration and applause on 


5 The jest lies in the ambiguity of the meaning and also 
the application here of this word, which is originally *‘ hollow 
reed,” such as that used by Prometheus to steal fire from 
heaven, but was also the regular word for a rod for chastise- 
ment; it has the latter meaning in the Life of Apollonius 
viii. 3, 

4 e.g. Against Timarchus 170. 5 ¢.g. On the Crown 276. 
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yap jElovv an’ adtod Oavpalecbar. Kat Anpo- 
obévns pév, et moréa Aicyivn, mpos Tods yrwpi- 
pouvs éexdumalev, ds Hv Tov diKacTta@v yigov 
mpos TO Soxodvy é€av7@ petayaywv, Aiaxwns dé 
odK dav por Soxet mpeoBedoar mapa ‘Podios, a 
pnmw eylyvwokov, ef pa Kal "AOyvnow adra 
€OTOVOaKEL. 

Lodiaras S€ of wadavol éewvdpalov od pdvov 
Tav pytopwv tods trephwvodvtas Te Kat Aap- 
mpovs, GdAd Kai tdv dpiroaddwy rods Edv edpoia 
Epunvevovtas, imép av avayKn mpotepwv Héyew, 
erre.d7) odK OvTes ocodiotat, SoKobdyTes Sé map- 
HAVov és thy erwvupiay Tavrnv. 


a’, Evdofos péev yap 6 Kvidios rods ev "Axa- 
Sypia Adyous ixavds éexdpovticas suws eveypadn 
tots coduotats emt TH Kdopw THs amrayyeAlas Kat 
TO oxedidlew eb, Kal n&vodto THs THY copioTav 
erwvupias Kab? ‘ENjorovtov Kat Tpomovrida 
kata te Meudw kal tiv trép Méudw Atyurrov, 
qv AiOomia te dpiler Kat tav exeivn copdv ot 
Tupvoi. 

B’. Adwv 8€ 6 Buldvrios véos pév dv epoira 
TAdtwri, és 8€ dvdpas kw cod.oTns mpocep- 
p7nOn modvedSds exwv Tod Adyov Kal mOavds 
T&v atoKpicewy. Dirlmmw pev yap oTpatevovte 
emt Bulavriovs mpoatavTjnaas ‘‘eimé Lol, Oo 
Dihirme,” &bn “ci mabdv modduov dapxes; 


1 Against Timarchus 170. 

® Aeschines founded a school of rhetoric at Rhodes. 

A full account of the Gymnosophists is given by Philo- 
stratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana vi. 5 
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the very ground that they were sophists. In fact, 
Demosthenes, if we may believe Aeschines,! used to 
boast to his friends that he had won over the votes 
of the jury to his own views; while Aeschines at 
Rhodes* would not, I think, have given the first 
place to a study of which the Rhodians knew nothing 
before his coming, unless he had already devoted 
serious attention to it at Athens. 

The men of former days applied the name 
*sophist,’ not only to orators whose surpassing 
eloquence won them a brilliant reputation, but also 
to philosophers who expounded their theories with 
ease and fluency. Of these latter, then, I must 
speak first, because, though they were not actually 
sophists, they seemed to be so, and hence came to 
be so called. 


1, Kupoxus or Cnipus, though he devoted con- 
siderable study to the teachings of the Academy, 
was nevertheless placed on the list of sophists 
because his style was ornate and he improvised 
with success. He was honoured with the title of 
sophist in the Hellespont and the Propontis, at 
Memphis, and in Egypt beyond Memphis where it 
borders on Ethiopia and the region inhabited by 
those wise men who are called Naked Philosophers.* 

2. Leon or Byzantium was in his youth a pupil 
of Plato, but when he reached man’s estate he was 
called a sophist because he employed so many 
different styles of oratory, and also because his 
repartees were so convincing. For example, when 
Philip brought an army against Byzantium, Leon 
went out to meet him and said; “Tell me, Philip, 
what moved you to begin war on us?’’? And when 
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~ \ > / ce? A ¢ AQ , , 
Tob Sé eimdvros “4 Tatpls 1) a7) KaAAioTy moAcwr 
otoa imnydyerd pe epav adris Kal did Todo 
emt Ovpas Tav ewavTod maduav Kw," brodaBeov 
e / ce > ~ ” ” “e \ ~ SE ¥ 
6 Aéwy “od dordow”’ &bn “pera EpOv emi 
Tas TOV TadiKav Odpas of ator Too avrepacOar, 
od yap moAcuiKOv opydvwv, addAd povotK@v ot 
> ~ bé ” A ml 0. ~ BY B o 
epavres Séovra.” Kal AevPepobro uldvriov 
Anpoobévovs pév moda ampos *A@nvatovs eimdv- 
Aé be st ‘ > \ \ 2 Mid 
tos, Aé€ovros 5é dAtya mpos adrov tov? Didurmov. 
kal mpeoBevwv d5é map’ “AOnvaious odtos 6 Aéwy, 
€oraciale pev rroddy 75n xpovov » moAts Kat 
mapa ta 70n €modvredero, TrapeAOdv 8° és THY 
€xkAnatav mpocéBadev adbtois abpoov yehwra emt 
TO Elder, ered?) Tiwy epaivero Kal mepiTTos THY 
yaorépa, Tapaybels dé ovdev bd Tov yéAwros 
ee er CCS a a nn @ \ 
ti,’ ébn “& ’AOnvaior, yeAdre; 7 OTe Taxus 
€y® Kal tooodros; €oTt por Kal yuri) moAA@ 
~ a a € 
maxuTépa, Kal Opovoodvras pev nuads xwpet 7 
> 
“aes Svadepoj.evovs dé oddé 7) otKia,” Kat es 
a id -~ > /, a ¢< A e ‘ 
ev HAdev 6 ta&v ’AOnvaiwy Shuos appoobeis bo 
700 Adovtos codds emiayedidoavTos TH Kapa. 
y’. Alas 5é 6 ’Edéovos 76 pev retopa THs €av- 
“~ / ? > f} > / 

Tod dirocodias &e€ ’Akadnpias €BéBAnto, codt- 
\ ~ 
aris Sé evopicbn Sia tdde* Tov Didirrov opadv 
xaAerov dvra tots “EAAnow emt tiv *Aciav orpa- 

, 
Tevew €meice, Kal mpos tovs “HAAnvas dueEHAGe 
/ a A 
Aéywr, cs Séov dxodovety otparevovtt, Kadov 


1 jdevdepov rd Kayser; 4AevOepodro Valckenaer. 
2 rov add. Kayser. 


1 of Life of Apollonius vii. 42. 
® Diogenes Laertius iv, 87 tells the same story about 
Arcesilaus the head of the Academy. Athenaeus 550 
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he replied: “Your birthplace, the fairest of cities, 
lured me on to love her, and that is why I have come 
to my charmer’s door,’ Leon retorted: “'They come 
not with swords to the beloved’s door who are 
worthy of requited love. For lovers need not the 
instruments of war but of music.” ! And Byzantium 
was freed, after Demosthenes had delivered many 
speeches to the Athenians on her behalf, while Leon 
had said but these few words to Philip himself. 
When this Leon came on an embassy to Athens, the 
city had long been disturbed by factions and was 
being governed in defiance of established customs. 
When he came before the assembly he excited 
universal laughter, since he was fat and had a 
prominent paunch, but he was not at all embarrassed 
by the laughter. “Why,” said he, “do ye laugh, 
Athenians? Is it because I am so stout and so big? 
I have a wife at home who is much stouter than I, 
and when we agree the bed is large enough for us 
both, but when we quarrel not even the house is 
large enough.” ‘Thereupon the citizens of Athens 
came to a friendly agreement, thus reconciled by 
Leon, who had so cleverly improvised to meet the 
occasion.” 

3, Dias or Epuesus made fast the cable® of his 
philosophy to the Academy, but he was held to be a 
sophist for the following reason. When he saw that 
Philip was treating the Greeks harshly, he persuaded 
him to lead an expedition against Asia, and went to 
and fro telling the Greeks that they ought to 
accompany Philip on his expedition, since it was no 


says that Leon told this. anecdote not about himself but 
on. 
® For this figure ¢/. Life of Apollonius vi. 12. 
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yap elvar kal To Ew Sovdrevew emt TH otkot €Aev- 
Depodobar. 

8’. Kal Kapveddns Sé 6 "A@nvaios € ev oopuorats 
eypagero, piroodgurs: peev yap KaTeoKevaoTo may 
yopnv, thy Sé€ loxdy tTdv Adywr és Thy adyav 
jAavve SeworyT2.. 
€’. Oda Kai Dirdorparov tov Aiydatiov Kreo- 
métpa pev ovpdirocofotvta tH Bacdidi, oo- 
dior dé mpoopyPevta, émevd7 Aoyou idéar Tmavn- 
yupiKny Tpyooro Kal mrouKkiAny, yovauet évvev, 7 
Kal avToO TO piroroyety Tpudiy elxev, dbev Kat 
mapwdovv tives em” adT@ Tdd€ TO €Aeyeiov: 


Tavaopou 0 opyny toxe Droorparov, 6 os Pipi eid 
viv mpooopuAnoas Totos isetv epavyn.t 


Ss’. Kat @codpuvnorov d€ rov Navxpatirny ém- 
SiAws pirocodyjcavra 7 meptBorrn TV Adywv és 
Tovs sop.ioTas dmnveyKev. 

6’. Atwva dé Tov II povoatoy: ouK of8’ 6 Te xpH 
mpocevmetv dua THY és mavTa apeTHy, "Apaddevas 
yap Képas tv, 70 TOO Adyou, EvyKeipevos pev TOV 
dpiora elpnevwv Tod dpicrou, BAérwv d€ mpds 
TI Anpoobevous XO Kal TlAdrwvos, uP Kal- 
darep ai payddes Tots dpydvous, mpoonxel 6 Atv 
TO €avtod idiov Edy adedeia ereotpappern. api- 


1 réparar Kayser; épavy Cobet. 


1 The original of this parody is Theognis 215 where he 
advises men to be as adaptable as the polypus which takes 
on the colour of its rock. It became a proverb : Athenaeus 
317; Julian, Misopogon 349 p. 

2’We know nothing of Theomnestus, unless he be the 
Academician mentioned by Plutarch, Brutus 24, as a teacher 
at Athens. 
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dishonour to endure slavery abroad in order to secure 
freedom at home. 

4. CarnrapEs or ATHENS was also enrolled among 
the sophists, for though his mind had been equipped 
for the pursuit of philosophy, yet in virtue of the 
force and vigour of his orations he attained to an 
extraordinarily high level of eloquence. 

5. I am aware that Puivostrarus THE Eayprian 
also, though he studied philosophy with Queen 
Cleopatra, was called a sophist. This was because he 
adopted the panegyrical and highly-coloured type ot 
eloquence ; which came of associating with a woman 
who regarded even the love of letters as a sensuous 
pleasure. Hence the following elegiac couplet was 
composed as a parody aimed at him: 

Acquire the temperament of that very wise man, Philo- 
stratus, who, fresh from his intimacy with Cleopatra, has 
taken on colours like hers.! 

6. Turomnestus ? or Naucratis was by profession a 
philosopher, but the elaborate and rhetorical style of 
his speeches caused him to be classed with the 
sophists. 

7. As for Dio or Prusa, I do not know what one 
ought to call him, such was his excellence in all 
departments; for, as the proverb says, he was a 
“horn of Amalthea,’? since in him is compounded 
the noblest of all that has been most nobly expressed. 
His style has the ring of Demosthenes and Plato, 
but Dio has besides a peculiar resonance of his own, 
which enhances theirs as the bridge enhances the 
tone of musical instruments; and it was combined 
with a serious and direct simplicity of expression. 
- 8 The horn of plenty, or cornucopia, was said to have 
belonged to a goat named Amalthea which suckled the 
infant Zeus. ih 
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\ BJ a , / ‘ ¢ a“ ” 
orn S€ ev trois Aiwvos Adyois Kat % Tod 7Oous 
Kpaots* UBpiLovoats Te yap modAeou mdActora 
emumrArEas od dirodoidopos ovdé dndijs edo€ev, 
aN’ olov inmwv tBpw xadwd KaTapTuoV padov 
} pdotiyt, 7oAewv te edvopovpévwy és é€zralvous 

A ’ 2 / mich ” > > > 
KaTaoTas ovK émaipew atras edofev, add’ emt- 
, GAA « > rv , > ‘aA ~ 1 
oTpepew HaMov cs drodovpevas, €t preraBadotvro. 
Vv be avT@ Kat TO Tis adAns pirocodias 700s ob 
Kowdv odd cipwviKor, aNd euBpibas pev eyKel- 
jeevov, Kexpwopevov dé, olov ndvopaTt, TH mpac- 
THT. ws dé Kal toropiay tkavos hv Evyypadew, 
dnrot ra Terixd, kat yap 51) Kai és Téras 4AGev, 
« /, > col \ » ? A \ A ~ 
omdte HAGTo. Tov dé EvPoéa Kai tov tod yur- 
Takod €mawov Kat ondoa ob7x dmép jreydAwy 
eomovoactar TO Aiwvt, a) puKpa jywpeba, ada 
oop.oTiKkd, cogtarod yap TO Kal brép tovodrwy 
omovoaleww. 
Tevopevos 5€ Kata Tods ypdvous, ods "AmoAXd- 
/ ¢ ‘ \ > / e 4 ? 
vids te 6 Tvaveds kal Eddpdrns 6 T¥pwos epido- 
oddovr, apuporépors emiTndelws elye Kaitou dva- 
pepopevors mpos aAArjrovs e€w Tod purocogias 
yHOous. tiv de és Ta Terixa €bvn mdpodov Tob 
avdpos poyy bev ovk a&i@ ovoudlew, émet pr) 
mpooeTaxOn avT® puyetv, ovde dmodnuiav, errevd7) 
70d davepod e&éotn KAémtrwy éavroy df0adudv 


1 weraBddowro Kayser ; Pay ae. Cobet. 


1 This work is lost. 

* This charming idy] of pastoral life in Euboea as witnessed 
by a shipwrecked traveller is included with the Orations of 
Dio Chrysostom, the ‘Golden-mouthed” as he is usually 
called. 

8 See Life of Apollonius v. 33 and 37. The quarrel was 
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Again, in Dio’s orations the elements of his own 
noble character were admirably displayed. For 
though he very often rebuked licentious cities, he 
did not show himself acrimonious or ungracious, but 
like one who restrains an unruly horse with the bridle 
rather than the whip; and when he set out to 
praise cities that were well governed, he did not 
seem to extol them, but rather to guide their 
attention to the fact that they would be ruined if 
they should change their ways. In other connexions 
also the temper of his philosophy was never vulgar or 
ironical; and though his attacks were made with 
a heavy hand, they were tempered and as it were 
seasoned with benevolence. That he had also a 
‘talent for writing history is proved by his treatise 
On the Getae!; he did in fact travel as far as the 
Getae during his wandering as an exile. As for his 
Tale of Euboea,? the Encomium of a Parrot, and all 
those writings in which he handled themes of no 
great importance, we must not regard them as mere 
trifles, but rather as sophistic compositions; for it is 
characteristic of a sophist to devote serious study to 
themes even so slight as these. 

He lived at a time when Apollonius of Tyana and 
Euphrates * of Tyre were teaching their philosophy, 
and he was intimate with both men, though in their 
quarrel with one another they went to extremes that 
are alien to the philosophic temper. His visit to the 
Getic tribes I cannot rightly call exile, since he had 
not been ordered to go into exile, yet it was not 
merely a traveller’s tour, for he vanished from men’s 
sight, hiding himself from their eyes and ears, and 


kept up in the Letters of Apollonius, Euphrates is praised 
by Pliny, Epistles i. 10, 
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Te Kal corey Kal dAda ev adAAn yh mpdrrey ddeu 
TOV Kata TH mow Tupavvidwv, B dv jAravtvero 
firocogia taca. dutetwv be Kat oxdmriv Kal 
erravTA@v Badavetors Te Kal Kyo Kat odd 
To.atra odvmép tpodhs epyalopevos ovde Tod 
omovdalew Tperer, an’ dimr0 1 Svoiv BuBAtow é éavTov 
Evveixev' ravi dé Hv 6 TE Daidwr 6 tod Ida- 
Twvos Kal Anpoobevous 6 Kara Tis mpeofeias. 
Gapiceoy de és Ta. otparomeda, év olomep <iesBev 
TpUXEoL,” Kal Tovs oTpaTiwras op@v és vewrepa 
Oppavras emt Aoperiav@ dreopaywevyy ovk édet- 
oaTo dragiav ida@v éexpayetoav, adda yepves ava- 
mndnoas emi Bayov dyndrov jpEato Tod Adyou wde- 
“abrap 6 yupvwiln paxéwy todvpntis Osea 
Kal etry Tatra Kat dnAwoas éavTov, Ort pa) 
TTWYOS, pNde ov @ovTo, Aiwy dé ein 6 cogds, € emt 
pev Tiv KaTnyoplay tod Tupdvvou Todds & emvevaev, 
Tovs d¢ oTpariasras edidagev duewvov * ppovetv Ta 
doxobvTa ‘Pepators mparrovras. Kal yap u) 
mev0@ tod avdpds ota KatabéAEar Kal Tods 7) 
7a “EMijvov dxpiBodvras: Tpavavos yoov O 
adrokparwp avabewevos adrov emt THs ‘Pop Ss 
és THY xpvonv auatav, ef’ ws of Bactreis Tas eK 
TOv troAduwv moumas Topmrevovow, edeye bapa. 
emorpepopevos es Tov Aiwva “ri prev Ae€yets, 
ovk olda, fir@ Sé ce ws euavTov.” 


1 Cobet would read émi. 
2 rpixecbar Kayser ; tpvxeou Cobet. 
3 duelyw Kayser ; duecvov Cobet. 


1 Rome. * Life of Apollonius vii. 4, 
8 Suetonius, Domitian 23. * Odyssey xxii. 1. 
° This incident is improbable and is not elsewhere 
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occupying himself in various ways in various lands, 
through fear of the tyrants in the capital! at whose 
hands all philosophy was suffering persecution.2 But 
while he planted and dug, drew water for baths and 
gardens, and performed many such menial tasks for 
a living, he did not neglect the study of letters, 
but sustained himself with two books; these were 
the Phaedo of Plato, and Demosthenes On the False 
Embassy. He often visited the military camps in the 
rags he was wont to wear, and after the assassination 
of Domitian, when he saw that the’ troops were 
beginning to mutiny,’ he could not contain himself 
at the sight of the disorder that had broken out, but 
stripped off his-rags, leaped on to a high altar, and 
began his harangue with the verse : 


Then Odysseus of many counsels stripped him of his rags,* 


and having said this and thus revealed that he was 
no beggar, nor what they believed him to be, but Dio 
the sage, he delivered a spirited and energetic 
indictment of the tyrant; and he convinced the 
soldiers that they would be wiser if they acted in 
accordance with the will of the Roman people. And 
indeed the persuasive charm of the man was such as 
to captivate even men who were not versed in Greek 
letters. An instance of this is that the Emperor 
Trajan in Rome set him by his side on the golden 
chariot in which the Emperors ride in procession 
when they celebrate their triumphs in war, and often 
he would turn to Dio and say: “I do not understand 
what you are saying, but I love you as I love myself.” ® 
recorded. That Trajan understood Greek is probable from 
Cassius Dio lxviii. 3, where Nerva in a letter exhorts him 
with a quotation from Homer; ¢f. also Cassius Dio Ixviii, 7, 
and Pliny’s Panegyric xlvii. 1. 
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Lodiorixwrarar Sé ‘toh Aiwvos ai trav Aoywv 
eixoves, ev als ef Kal modvs, adAd Kal evapy)s 
kal tots drroKeyrevors Opouos. 

489 7’. ‘Opotus Kat PaBwpivov TOV purdoogov a 
edyhwrria ev oogiotais EKNPUTTEV. Hv ev yap 
TOV éomreplooy Tadatrav obTos, ’ApeAdrou moAews, 
1 ent ‘Podave 3 TOTABG @Kiotar, Supvys be 
eTeXOn Kal dvdpdOnAus, Kal tTodTo edn Aobro pev 
kal Tapa Tob eldous, ayeveiws yap Tod Tpoae- 
mov Kal ynpaoKwy elyev, edn Aobro dé Kal TO 
pléypart, o€vnxes yap mKoveTo Kat Aemrov kal 
e€miTovov, womrep ” puous TOUS edvouxous TppoKev. 
Beppos dé ovrw Tis Hv Ta epwrucd, ws Kal boLxod 
AaBeiv airiay e€ avdpos brarov. Svadopas dé 
avT@ mpos "Adpravov Baoirtga yevowerns oddev 
emabev. obev* os mapasoga emrexpnopi@det TO 
éavTob Bip tpia TadTa: Daddrns ov EMnvilewv, 
edvobxos ov pouxelas: kpiveoOar, Baotret Siape- 
peoOa kat Civ. touti dé ’Adpiavob emawos ety 
av paddAov, ei Bacieds dv amo Tob toov diede- 
peTo mpos ov e&nv amoxtetvat. Baotreds dé Kpeit- 
TW, 

cg / > Aer ne) 2” 
OTe xwoeTau avdpl xEpyt, 
hy opyhs Kparh, Kal 

“ duos dé wéyas earl diotpedewv BacrAjnwr,” 
qv Aoyrop@ Kordlntra. BéAtiwov dé tabra tais 

1 "Hp.dav@ Kayser ; “Podave Cobet. 


1 Arles. 

2 Iliad i. 80. Philostratus interprets xpelccwy as ** morally 
superior ” whereas in the original it simply means 
** stronger.” 
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The images employed by Dio in his orations are 
entirely in the sophistic manner, but though he 
abounds in them his style is nevertheless clear and 
in keeping with the matter in hand. 

8. Favorinus the philosopher, no less than Dio, 
was proclaimed a sophist by the charm and beauty of 
his eloquence. He came from the Gauls of the West, 
from the city of Arelate! which is situated on the river 
Rhone. He was born double-sexed, a hermaphrodite, 
and this was plainly shown in his appearance; for 
even when he grew old he had no beard; it was 
evident too from his voice which sounded thin, shrill, 
and high-pitched, with the modulations that nature 
bestows on eunuchs also, Yet he was so ardent in 
love that he was actually charged with adultery by 
a man of consular rank. Though he quarrelled 
with the Emperor Hadrian, he suffered no ill con- 
sequences. Hence he used to say in the ambiguous 
style of an oracle, that there were in the story of his 
life these three paradoxes: Though he was a Gaul 
he led the life of a Hellene; a eunuch, he had been 
tried for adultery; he had quarrelled with an 
Emperor and was still alive. But this must rather 
be set down to the credit of Hadrian, seeing that, 
though he was Emperor, he disagreed on terms of 
equality with one whom it was in his power to put to 
death. For a prince is really superior if he controls 
his anger 

When he is wrath with a lesser man,?* 


and 
Mighty is the anger of Zeus-nurtured kings, 


if only it be kept in check by reason, Those who 
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aA A / , ‘ > 
Tov momTav Sofas mpooypddew Ttods €d TiDe- 
pevous 7a TOV Bacwrewv On. 

490 "Apxtepeds de dvappnfets és Ta otkou mdrpua 
edijxe pev Kata Tovs brep THY ToLwovTwY vopmous, 
ws adeevos Tod Aevroupyeiv, ered) eproodger, 
Tov O€ avroxparopa opOv evavTiav eaur@ Déc8a 
Suavoovpevov, ws pn gtAocofodytr, vbmereueTo 

Bir 8 a recy 7 >” om a 
abrov wdc “ evtmvidv por,” edn “ & Bacwed, 
yeyover, 6 Kal mpos aé xp7) elpyoba- émuoras 
yap poor Aiwy o biddoxados evovl ret pe dmeép 
Tijs dikns A€ywv, OTe pu) EavTots pdvor, ada. Kal 
Tais marpiov yeyovayLev dbmodexopau 54, @ Baov- 
ded," THY Acvroupytav kal T® SidacKdAw mretBopar.”” 
Taira 6 pev adrokparap Svar puBiyy e€rreTrolnTo, 
Kal dupye tas Baotrciouvs ppovtidas amovedwy és 

/ A / > , A ‘ 
coguotas Te Kal didoaddovs, “AOnvaious dé Sewa 
epaivero Kal ovvdpapdovres atrol pdAvoTra of ev 

if > cal lod > , / A 
téAeu *AOnvaior yadkjv «ixdva xatéBadov tod 
avdpos ws moAcuwwrdtov TH adtoKpdatopt: oO dé, 
as jKovaev, ovdev oyetAidcas ovde aypidvas 
Cas) eo ¢ << > nN 90 » « \ , 
dep dv vBpioto “ wnt’ av” édy “ Kat LwKpa- 

> Ug a €/ 3m > eae > ‘ 
Ts «ikdva xadkiv dtr ~AOnvaiwy adaipefels 
paAAov 7) mv Kuvetov.” 

"Enurndevsraros pev ody ‘Hpwdn TO oogiori 
eyeveTo SiddoKaddy TE nyouperep Kal Tarépa kat 
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Xr f. \ / 5. > 60 \ Xr ~ Xr 
mepireiEw TO oTdpa;”” d0ev Kal teAevTHv KAnpo- 


1 The high priest was president of the public games in the 
cities of his district and provided them at his own expense 
as a ‘‘ liturgy.” 

2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 205, and 
perhaps also of Plato, Crido 50. 
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endeavour to guide and amend the morals of princes 
would do well to add this saying to the sentiments 
expressed by the poets. 

He was appointed high priest,| whereupon he 
appealed to the established usage of his birthplace, 
pleading that, according to the laws on such matters, 
he was exempt from public services because he was a 
philosopher. But when he saw that the Emperor in- 
tended to vote against him on the ground that he was 
not a philosopher, he forestalled him in the following 
way. “O Emperor,” he cried, “ I have had a dream of 
which you ought to be informed. My teacher Dio ap- 
peared to me, and with respect to this suit admonished 
and reminded me that we come into the world not 
for ourselves alone, but also for the country of our 
birth. Therefore, O Emperor, I obey my teacher, 
and I undertake this public service.’ Now the 
Emperor had acted thus merely for his own diversion, 
for by turning his mind to philosopher and sophists 
he used to lighten the responsibilities of Empire. 
The Athenians however took the affair seriously, 
and, especially the Athenian magistrates themselves, 
hastened in a body to throw down the bronze 
statue of Favorinus as though he were the Emperor’s 
bitterest enemy. Yet on hearing of it Favorinus 
showed no resentment or anger at the insult, but 
observed: ‘Socrates himself would have been the 
gainer, if the Athenians had merely deprived him of a 
bronze statue, instead of making him drink hemlock.” 

He was very intimate with Herodes the sophist 
who regarded him as his teacher and father, and 
wrote to him: “ When shall I see you, and when 
shall I lick the honey from your lips?” ® Accord- 


% An echo of Aristophanes frag. 231 preserved in Dio 
Chrysostom, Oration 52 Arnim, 
25 
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vOjLov “Hpedqy drédnve TOV TE BuBAteov, omdoa 
EKEKTNTO, Kal Tihs emt aa ‘Poy oixias Kal Tob 
AdroAnkvbov. iv 8€ odtos "Ivdes pev Kal ixav@s 
pédAas, abvpya de ‘Hpaidou te kat DaBwpivov, 
upmivovras yap avrovs dupyev éyKatapeyvds 
*Ivdicots *Artiuxa Kal memAavnpevn tH yAwTTy 
BapBapifwr. 

‘H 8€ yevonevn mpds tov TloAduwva 7H Da- 
Bwpivw Svadpopa ypfato pev ev *lwvia mpoobe- 
bevy att@® ta&v ’Edeciwv, éret TOV TToA€jucove. 
7 Lpdpve. Bavpater, emedeke be ev TH ‘Posy, 
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voovres, ot d€ TOV, Tpsav adrots purorystas, 7) Toby 
exKateL pOdvov Kat oodois, dv8pdow. ovyyva- 
oTol pev obv THs giroripias, THs dv puittetas po- 
gews TO prrdruyrov dyno Hyounevyns,) peumrTéoe 
be TOV Adywv, ods én" aAAjAous vveDecar, aoeA- 
ys yap Aowopia, Kav an fijs TUX» ovK apinow 
aloxdvns ovdé Tov Ureép TOLOUTWY eidvra. trois 
pev obv copioriy Tov DaBwpivor xadodow a dméxpn 
és dmodergwy | Kal avro 7d dvevexOAvau avrov go- 
fioTH, TO yap PiAdtipov, ob euvyjaOnv, emi Tods 
dyruréxvous po.rg. 

“Hppoorar dé THY yAdrrav dverrevens Be, 
aopas Se Kat TOTULUs. eréyeto_ Se ooy evpolg 
oxedidoar. Ta pev Or és IIpokevov pyr’? av evOv- 


1 Cobet suggests xexryuévns to improve the sense. 


1 The name means ‘‘he who carries his own oil-flask” 
which was the mark of a slave. It was a mannerism of the 
Atticists to use words compounded with “auto,” ¢f. Lucian, 
Lexiphanes ii. 9; in the latter passage the word occurs 
which is here used as a proper name. In the Life of 
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ingly at his death he bequeathed to Herodes all the 
books that he had collected, his house in Rome, and 
Autolecythus.1 This was an Indian, entirely black, 
a pet of Herodes and Favorinus, for as they drank 
their wine together he used to divert them by 
sprinkling his Indian dialect with Attic words and 
by speaking barbarous Greek with a tongue that 
stammered and faltered. 

The quarrel that arose between Polemo and 
Favorinus began in Ionia, where the Ephesians 
favoured Favorinus, while Smyrna admired Polemo ; 
and it became more bitter in Rome; for there 
consulars and sons of consulars by applauding either 
one or the other started between them a rivalry such 
as kindles the keenest envy and malice even in the 
hearts of wise men. However they may be forgiven 
for that rivalry, since human nature holds that the 
love of glory never grows old;? but they are to be 
blamed for the speeches that they composed assailing 
one another; for personal abuse is brutal, and even 
if it be true, that does not acquit of disgrace even 
the man who speaks about such things. And so when 
people called Favorinus a sophist, the mere fact that 
he had quarrelled with a sophist was evidence 
enough ; for that spirit of rivalry of which I spoke is 
always directed against one’s competitors in the 
same craft.$ 

His style of eloquence was careless in construction, 
but it was both learned and pleasing. It is said that 
he improvised with ease and fluency. As for the 
speeches against Proxenus, we must conclude that 


exallonive iii. 11 this slave is referred to as Meno and is 
called an Ethiopian. 2 An echo of Thue. ii. 44. 

® Hesiod, Works and Days 25. 
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pnOjvas Tov DaBwpivov jyapeba pnt av Evvbet- 
vat, GAN’ elvar adra petpaxtov dpovriopa pedov- 
Tos, padov | de € enoovTos, TOV de € emt 7@ dwpy Kal 
Tov UTép THY povoudxywy Kai Tov b7ép Tov Ba- 
Aaveiwy yvnciovs te anodawopucba Kal ed Evy- 
Keyevous, Kal ToAA@ pGAdAov Tovs diAocodovpe- 
vous avT@ T&v Adywv, dv apiotou ot Iluppedveroe- 
tous yap Lluppwreiovs efextixods 6vtas ovK 
adaipetrat Kal 70 dixdlew Svvacba. 

Atadeyopévov de atrod KaTa TY, ‘Pespaqy peora 
qv oTrovens mavta, Kai yap 67) Kat daot THs ‘EM - 
veo povis éfbvercs t joav, ode ToUTOLS ag’ jooviis 1 7 
axpdoacts iv, ad Kaxetvous eehye TH TE xh, Tob 
pbeyparos Kal TO onpatvoyre Tob 5 Brepparos Kal TO 

492 pobud Tijs presrrns. eehye d€ adtovs Tob Adyou 
Kal TO mt Gow, 6 é€xeivor pev Wdnv exddouv, eyo 
de drdotysiav, éetd7) Tots amrodedevypevots epupvet- 
tat. Aiwvos peév ody axotca déyetat, Toaodrov Sé 
adeornKer, 6cov of 7 akovoarTes. 

ocatra pev omép TOV procognadyray € ev d0&n 
Tov coguotetca. ot d€ Kupiws mpoapnbevtes aodgi- 
otal €yévorTo olde: 

&. XucedAia Topyiay ev Aecovtivors qveyxer, 
és év avadépew jrywpeba TH TOY codioTtay TExXvnY, 
@oTrEp és matépa: ei yap tov AicyvAov evOupn- 
Beinuer, ws tokXka TH Tpaywdia EvveBadeto eobijrt 


Te abtiy KatacKevdoas Kai dxpiBavte tYyAP Kal 


1 cf. the saying of Aristeides below, p. 583. 

? This work was called On the Tropes of Pyrrho. 

* On this sophistic mannerism see below, p. 513. Dio, 
Oration xxxii. 68, ridicules this habit of singing instead of 
speaking, which, he says, has invaded even the law courts ; 
ef. Cicero, Orator 18. 
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Favorinus would neither have conceived nor composed 
them, but that they are the work of an immature 
youth who was intoxicated at the time, or rather he 
vomited them.1_ But the speeches On One Untimely 
Dead, and For the Gladiators, and For the Baths, I 
judge to be genuine and well written; and this is 
far more true of his dissertations on philosophy, of 
which the best are those on the doctrines of Pyrrho ?; 
for he concedes to the followers of Pyrrho the ability 
to make a legal decision, though in other matters 
they suspend their judgement. 

When he delivered discourses in Rome, the 
interest in them was universal, so much so that even 
those in his audience who did not understand the 
Greek language shared in the pleasure that he gave ; 
for he fascinated even them by the tones of his voice, 
by his expressive glance and the rhythm of his 
speech. They were also enchanted by the epilogue 
of his orations, which they called “The Ode,’ ® 
though I call it mere affectation, since it is arbi- 
trarily added at the close of an argument that 
has been logically proved. He is said to have 
been a pupil of Dio, but he is as different from 
Dio as any who never were his. pupils. This is 
all I have to say about the men who, though they 
pursued philosophy, had the reputation of sophists. 
But those who were correctly styled sophists were 
the following. 

9. Sicily produced Goretas or Lrontini, and we 
must consider that the art of the sophists carries back 
to him as though he were its father. For if we reflect 
how many additions Aeschylus made to tragedy when 
he furnished her with her proper costume and the 
buskin that gave the actor’s height, with the types 
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€ , w > / AY / { 
Tpaoav eWdeow dyyérous Te Kal efayyédous Kal ols 
emt oxnvas Te Kal dO OKNVAS Xp7 TpaTTELW, TOOTO 
av ely kat 6 Lopyias tots OoTexvots. opus. Te yap 
Tots cogiorais mpSe Kal Tmapadogoroyias Kal med~ 
pearos Kat Tod Ta peydAa peydAws Epunvedew, 
dmoardcedsy TE ral mpooBor av, tf dv 6 Adyos 
ndiwy éavTod vbyverat kal ooBapustepos, TEpte~ 
BaMero de Kal TounTuKd dvopara dmép Koopov Kal 
cepvornTos. ws bev oby Kal pdora ameoxedialer, 
elpynTat or KaTa dpxas Too Aoyou, Suarexbets dé 
"AOnrvnow 75n ynpdokwy ei ev dro THY ToMAav 
eOavpacin, ovrw Satya, 6 d€, ofuar, Kal Tods 
eMoyiuwrdtovs avnptioato, Kpiriay. ev Kat 

493 “AdeBuddny véw ovre, Oovnvdidyy Se Kat TlepuxAda 
on ynpdaKovre. Kal "Aydbwv dé 6 Tis Tpayw- 
dias mounThs, Ov oT] Kwuwoia copov Te Kal KaAAeTH 
olde, modAaxod Tay iauBwv yopy.aler. 

’"Eumpérwv S€ Kal tats Tov ‘EMjvwv mavyyd- 
peot Tov prev Adyov tov IvOcKdv ad Tod Bwwod 
axnoev, ap’ od Kal Xpvoods. aveteOn, ev T® 708 
Ilv6iou tep, 6 dé “OdAvpmixds. Adyos brep Tod 
peylorov avr emrohurev6. oraovdlovoay yap Tm 
“EAAdSa dpav opovolas EvuBovAos adrois eyeveto 
Tpémwv emt Tovs BapBdpous Kat mei\Owv GOAa mrovet- 


1 For this term see Glossary. 

2 See p. 482. 

% This is one of the most obvious errors of Philostratus. 
Pericles had been dead for two years when Gorgias came to 
Athens. 

4 Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 49, Plato, Symposiwn 
195 foll., with satirical intention makes Agathon speal ean the 
style of Gorgias. 
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of heroes, with messengers who tell what has happened 
at home and abroad, and with the conventions as 
to what must be done both before and behind the 
scenes, then we find that this is what Gorgias in his 
turn did for his fellow-craftsmen. For he set an 
example to the sophists with his virile and energetic 
style, his daring and unusual expressions, his 
inspired impressiveness, and his use of the grand 
‘style for great themes; and also with his habit of 
breaking off his clauses and making sudden transi- 
tions, by which devices a speech gains in sweet- 
ness and sublimity; and he also clothed his style 
with poetic words for the sake of ornament and 
dignity. That he also improvised with the greatest 
facility I have stated at the beginning of my 
narrative ;? and when, already advanced in years, he 
delivered discourses at Athens, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that he won applause from the 
crowd; but he also, as is well known, enthralled the 
most illustrious men, not only Critias and Alcibiades, 
who were both young men, but also Thucydides and 
Pericles® who were by that time well on in years. 
Agathon also, the tragic poet, whom Comedy calls 
a clever poet and “lovely in his speech,’ * often 
imitates Gorgias in his iambics. 

Moreover, he played a distinguished part at the 
religious festivals of the Greeks, and declaimed his 
Pythian Oration from the altar ; and for this his statue 
was dedicated in gold and was set up in the temple 
of the Pythian god. His Olympian Oration dealt with 
a theme of the highest importance to the state. For, 
seeing that Greece was divided against itself, he 
came forward as the advocate of reconciliation, and 
tried to turn their energies against the barbarians 
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ofa tdv OrrAwy pr) Tas GAAHAWwY TALS, GAAA THY 
Tt&v BapBdpwv ydpav. 6 dé émurdduos, dv diHADev 
3 \Onvnow, elpyntar pev emt tots ex TOV TroAduav, 
ods “A@nvator dnuooia Edv eraivors EOarpav, copia. 
de _ drrepBaMovon _SbyKerrau mapokuvev TE yap 
Tovs “AOnvatous emt Mydous te Kal Ilépoas Kat 
Tov avrov voty TO ’OdvpTiK@ adywvildpwevos vrrep 
Opmovoias pev Tijs mpos TOUS “EM vas ovddev bu 
7A0ev, €7reL01) 77pOs "AOnvatous 7 Hv apxAs epavras, nv 
ovK Vv Krpoacbat yn TO Spacrypiov atpoupevous, 
evd.eTpipe dé Tots TOV Mydix@v tpotraiwy emaivots, 
evdexvievos avrois, dT TA ev KaTa THv Bap- 
Bdpwv tpdomaa tuvovs amaitet, Ta dé. Kata TOV 
‘EM jvewv Opyvous. 

Aéyerat 8€ 6 Topyias és oxrd® Kal éxarov 
eAdoas ern py) KatadAvijvar To oda bd Tob 
yipws, add’ dprios kataBidvar kal Tas aicOycets 
“Ba. 

U ‘ IIpwraydpas dé 6 "ABSnpirns cogiotns Anpo- 
Kptrov peev AKpOaTns OlKOL eyevero, wpidnoe be 
Kal tots ex Ilepodv pdyows Kata tiv Hép£ou emi 
thv ‘EXAdda édacw. marip yap jv att@ Malav- 
Spos- mAovTw KATEDKEVAGILEVOS Tape. moMovs Tov 
ev Th Opden, deEdpevos S€ Kal Tov FépEny oikia TE 
Ka t dapous Thy Evvovaiay TOV pwaywv TO maudt Tap” 
abTob eUpero. od ) yap maudevovor TovS [L1) Ilépoas 
Ilgpoar pdyou, jv py 6 Baoweds eff. to Se 
amropetv paoKeuw, eire elot Deol, etre ovK eial, SoKet 

? cf. Isocrates, Panegyric 42. 

2 This is a lapse of memory on the part of Philostratus. 
Diogenes Laertius tells this story of Democritus, not of 


Protagoras. For the father of Democritus as the host of 
Xerxes cf. Valerius Maximus viii. 7. 
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and to persuade them not to regard one another's 
cities as the prize to be won by their arms, but 
rather the land of the barbarians. The Funeral 
Oration, which he delivered at Athens, was spoken in 
honour of those who had fallen in the wars, to whom 
the Athenians awarded public funerals and panegyrics, 
and it is composed with extraordinary cleverness. 
For though he incited the Athenians against the 
Medes and Persians, and was arguing with the same 
purpose as in the Olympian Oration, he said nothing 
about a friendly agreement with the rest of the 
Greeks, for this reason, that it was addressed to 
Athenians who had a passion for empire, and that 
could not be attained except by adopting a drastic 
line of policy. But he dwelt openly on their victories 
over the Medes and praised them for these, making 
it evident to them the while that victories over bar- 
barians call for hymns of praise, but victories over 
Greeks for dirges. 

It is said that though Gorgias attained to the age 
of 108, his body was not weakened by old age, but 
to the end of his life he was in sound condition, and 
his senses were the senses of a young man, 
10. Proragoras or Asprra, the sophist, was a pupil 
of Democritus in. the city of his birth, and he also 
associated with the Persian magi? when Xerxes led 
his expedition against Greece. For his father was 
-Maeander, who. had amassed wealth beyond most 
men in Thrace; he even entertained Xerxes in his 
house, and, by giving him presents, obtained his 
permission for his son to study with the magi. For 
the Persian magi do not educate those that are not 
Persians, except by command of the Great King. 
And when he says that he has no knowledge whether 
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pot IIpwraydpas ex ths epoufs mawWevoews 
Tapavopnoa pdyo. yap emBedlovor pev ols 
adavds dpHar, tiv dé ex davepod ddéav rod Oetov 
Katadvovaw od Bovddmevor Soxety map’ adrod 
Svvacbar. Sud prev 51) ToOTo mdons yhs bro *AOn- 
vaiwy HAdOyn, ws pev Twes, Kpileis, Ws SE vious 
Soxe?, Wjdov emevexPeions pt) KpiOevTt. vyoous dé 
e€ jreipwv apeiBwv Kat tas “APnvaiwy tpunpets 
fpurarropevos macats OGaddrrais eveotrappevas 
Katédv mAéwy ev akatiw piKp@. 

To dé pucb0d diadrdyecbar mparos ebpe, patos 
dé mapédwxev “EAAnot mpayya od peumrov, & yap 
odvv dardvyn orrovddlopev, wadAov aoralopnela TaVv 
mpotka. yvovs b€ tov IIpwraydpay 6 [lAdtwv 
ceuvOs pev épunvevovta, evuntidlovta Oe TH 
CEuvoTnTL Kal Tov Kal paxpoAoywrepov TOD ouL- 
petpov, Tv idéay adtod wJbw pwaKp@ éexapaxry- 
pioev. 

wa’. ‘Immias 8€ 6 coduioris 6 "HAeios ro pev 
pLvnmovikov oUTw TL Kal ynpdoKwy EppwTo, ws Kal 
TEVTHKOVTA OVOUaATwWY aKovaas ama€ amopvnpoved- 
ew avta Kal?” jv jKovoe ta€w, earyeto dé és Tas 
Siardéers yewperpiay aotTpovoyiay povorKyy pub- 
provs, SueAdyeto S€ Kal epi Cwypadias Kal mept 
ayaAwarorouas. Tatra érépwh, ev Aaxedaiporr 


1 For these triremes, sixty in number, ef. Plutarch, 
Pericles 11. 

2 Protagoras 349 a and Gorgias 520 c. 

3 This is the myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the 
Protagoras. 
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the gods exist or not, I think that Protagoras derived 
this heresy from his Persian education, For though 
the magi invoke the gods in their secret rites, they 
avoid any public profession of belief in a deity, 
because they do not wish it to be thought that their 
own powers are derived from that source. It was 
for this saying that he was outlawed from the whole 
earth by the Athenians, as some say after a trial, but 
others hold that the deerce was voted against him 
without the form of a trial. And so he passed from 
island to island and from continent to continent, and 
while trying to avoid the Athenian triremes ! which 
were distributed over every sea, he was drowned 
when sailing in a small boat. 

He was the first to introduce the custom of 
charging a fee for lectures, and so was the first to 
hand down to the Greeks a practice which is not to be 
despised, since the pursuits on which we spend money 
we prize more than those for which no money is 
charged, Plato recognized? that though Protagoras 
had a dignified style of eloquence, that dignity was a 
mask for his real indolence of mind, and that he was 
at times too long-winded and lacked a sense of 
proportion, and so, in a long myth, he hit off the 
main characteristics of the other's style.® 

11, Hippias or Exits, the sophist, had such extra- 
ordinary powers of memory, even in his old age, 
that after hearing fifty names only once he could 
repeat them from memory in the order in which he 
had heard them. He introduced into his discourses 
discussions on geometry, astronomy, music, and 
rhythms, and he also lectured on painting and the 
art of sculpture. ‘These were the subjects that he 
handled in other parts of Greece, but in Sparta he 
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Sé yévn te Sujer moAcwv ral droukias Kal epya, 
é€7rev07) of i Naxedauidvior dua TO BovreoBau a dpxew TH 
idéa Tavry Exatpor. éorw de avr@ kal TpweKds 
SudAoyos, od Adyos: 5 Néotwp év Tpola ddrovon 
bmoriPerau Neorrohéuep t® “Aywrdews, & xpn 
emir devovra. avop’ dyaBov paiveoBar.} mActora dé 
“EMjvev mpeaBevoas bmép ths ”“HAwdos oddapod 
katéAvae Tv éavTod ddgav Snunyop@v te Kat 
diaheyopevos, aAra Kal ypnpata mA€tora bercte 
Kat pvdrais eveypadn, moAewy puxpav Te kal peulo- 
vow. maphAde Kat €s THY "Tuner b omep xXpnparev, 
TO 5€ TOALyYLOV TObTO LiKeAcKoi eiow, ods o LlAdrwv 
emiakwmTEel. evdoKYLaY dé Kal Tov GAXOV xpovoV 
eOedye tiv “EAAdda ev ?Odvpurria Adyots trouKinors 
kal meppovtiopévors ed. épprjveve dé odK edAuTrads, 
ava mepitT@s Kal Kata ddow, és ddAiya Kara- 
pevywv TOV ek TounTiKhs ovopmaTa. 

B". TI podixou be Tob Keiou ovopa TOGOUTOV 
emt codia eyéveto, ws Kal Tov I'pvAdovu ev Bowtots 
deBevra dxpodobae diaAeyopevou, kafordvra ey- 
yuntyy Tob odparos. mpeoBevw de mapa *AGn- 
vaiovs mrape\bav és 76 BovAeurnpiov ixavwTatos 
edogev avOpamwv, Kaito. SvojKoov Kat Bapd pbey- 
VOpEvos. dvixveve d€ obTos Tovs edrrarpidas Tov 
véwy Kal Tods ek TOV Babléwv olkwv, ws Kal mpoké- 


1 Cobet would read ylyvecbat. 


1 i.e. he was given the privileges of a citizen. 

2 In Plato Hippias Maior 282% Hippias says that at 
Inycus alone, a small city, he made more than twenty 
minae, 7,¢. about £80; Plato scoffs at the luxurious Sicilians 
for paying to learn virtue, whereas at Sparta Hippias made 
nothing. 

8 Xenophon, 
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described the different types of states and colonies 
and their activities, because the Spartans, owing to 
their desire for empire, took pleasure in this kind of 
discourse. There is also extant by him a Trojan 
dialogue which is not an oration—Nestor. in Troy, 
after it has been taken, expounds to Neoptolemus 
the son of Achilles what course one ought to pursue 
in order to win a good name. On behalf of Elis 
he went on more embassies than any other Greek, 
and in no case did he fail to maintain his reputation, 
whether when making public speeches or lecturing, 
and at the same time he amassed great wealth and 
was enrolled in the tribes! of cities both great and 
small. In order to make money he also visited 
Inycus, a small town in Sicily, to whose people Plato 
alludes sarcastically.2 In the rest of his time also 
he won renown for himself, and used to charm the 
whole of Greece at Olympia by his. ornate and care- 
fully studied orations. His style was never meagre, 
but copious and natural, and he seldom had to take 
refuge in the vocabulary of the poets. 

12. Propicus or Cros had so great a reputation 
for wisdom that even the son of Gryllus,? when he 
was a prisoner in Boeotia,* used to attend his lectures, 
after procuring bail for himself. When he came 
on an embassy to Athens and appeared before the 
Senate, he proved to be the most capable ambassador 
possible, though he was hard to hear and had a very 
deep bass voice. He used to hunt out well-born 
youths and those who came from wealthy families,® 
_ 4 There is no other evidence for this imprisonment of 
Xenophon, but it may have occurred in 412 when the 
Boeotians took Oropus ; ¢f. Thucydides viii. 60. 

5 Probably an echo of Plato, Protagoras 3164, 
5 Plato, Sophist 231 pv. 7 
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vous exrioba tadrns THs Ojpas, xpnuatwv Te yap 
HTTwWy eTVyyave Kal NOovats EdedWKEL. THY de‘ Hpa- 
KAcous aipeow tov tod Ipodixov Adyov i) kar! 
dpxas éerrepvnoOnv, ovde Zevopav anntiwoe pa 
odxt Eppnveboa. Kal Ti av xapaxrnpiloysey TH 
tod IIpodixkou yASrrav, Zevopdvros adrny tkavas 
drroypadovTos ; 

497 ty’. [@Aov 6é tov “Axpayavrivoy tr opylas 
coguory et epeAernge ToAAGv, ws pact, Xpnwdror, 
Kal yap 57) Kat Trav mAouvTowvTwy 6 II@Aos. <iat 
dé, of dact Kal Ta mdpioca Kal TA avTiOeTa Kal TA 
dpovoteAcuta IdAov edipnKévar mpOtov, odk oplads 
Aéyovtes, TH yap Todd ayAaia tod Adyou ILGAos 
edpnuery KaTEXpHoaTO, bev 6 IlAdtwv dvamtdwv 
avrov emt TH hirotinia TavTH pnoiv: “ @ A@orte 
IldAe, wa oe mpooeima KaTa O€. 

8’. Of 5é€ Kal Opactpayov tov Kadynddomov 
ev oogiotais ypddovtes SoKxotol ror mapaKovewv 
TlAdrwvos A€éyovtos + radrov elvar Agovra Eupeiv 
Kal _oukopayretv Opactpaxov: Sucoypapiay yap 
air@ mpopepovtds eoti mov Tabra Kat TO ev diKa- 
oTnplows ovKogavTobvTa tpiBeoBac. 

Log atek “AvripGvra. dé TOV ‘Papvovovov ovK oto, 
elre XpnoTov de? mpocemetv, cite fatrov. xpy- 
OTOS jLev yap mpoceipna0w dd. TAd€° eorpariynce 
mActora, eviknoe mAciota, <EnKovTa Tpinpeot TE- 
mn payuevas nuénoe °AOnvaious TO VaUTUKOY, ika- 
voratos avOpwruwv edo€ev ciety Te Kal yuOvas: dud 

1 \éyovros Cobet adds. 


1 Memorabilia ii. 1. 21. 

2 Gorgias 467. In the Greek the sentence contains two 
jingles of sound such as Polus and his school employed. 
cf. Plato, Symposium, 185. 3 Republic, 341 c. 
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so much so that he even had agents employed in this 
pursuit; for he had a weakness for making money 
and was addicted to pleasure. Even Xenophon? did 
not disdain to relate the fable of Prodicus called The 
Choice of Heracles, which I mentioned when I began 
my narrative. As for the language of Prodicus, why 
should I describe its characteristics, when Xenophon 
has given so complete a sketch of it? 

13. Poius or AcricenTuM, the sophist, was trained 
in the art by Gorgias, and for this he paid, as we are 
told, very high fees ; for in fact Polus was a wealthy 
man. Some say that Polus was the first to use clauses 
that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar endings ; 
but they are mistaken in so saying; for rhetorical orna- 
ment of this kind was already invented, and Polus 
merely employed it to excess. Hence Plato, to express 
his contempt for Polus because of this affectation, says : 
“QO polite Polus! to address you in your own style.” 2 

14. Those who include THrasymacuus or CHaL- 
CEDON among the sophists fail, in my opinion, to 
understand Plato when he says? that shaving a lion 
is the same thing as trying to get the law of 
Thrasymachus. For this saying really amounts to 
taunting him with writing legal speeches for clients, 
and spending his time in the law courts trumping 
up cases for the prosecution. 

15. As for ANTIPHON or Ruamnus, I am uncertain 
whether one ought to call him a good or a bad 
man. On the one hand he may be called a good 
man, for the following reasons. Very often he held 
commands in war, very often he was victorious ; 
he added to the Athenian navy sixty fully equipped 
triremes ; he was held to be the most able of men, 
both in the art of speaking and in the invention 
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pev 81) rabra moi re emaweréos Kal érépw. KaKds 
8 dv etkotws dia tade daivoiro: KaréAvoe THY 
Snpoxpatiav, edovAwoe tov *AOnvaiwy Shyuov, 
éedaxwvice Kat apyas pev adavds, vorepov 5° 
emtonAws, TUpdvvwy TeTpaKociwy Shuwov emaPHke 
tots “A@nvaiwy pdypacw. 

‘Pnropixny dé tov "AvripOvra ot ev odK ovoav 
edpetv, of 8 edpnuevny adbfjoa, yeveoOar Te avTov 
ot pev abroualas codorv, ot S€ ek TaTpos.. TaTépa 

‘ ‘ > ~ / / ¢ ~ 
yap <lvar 67) atT@ Uaddirov diddoKadrov pyropik@v 
Adywv, ds adAdous Te TV ev Suvdper Kal TOV TOD 
KArewiov emaidevcer. mbavatatos dé é “Avripay 
yevopevos Kat mpoopn bets Neéorwp emt TO Tmept 
TavTOs cimwy av metoat vnmevOets aKpodoets emiy- 
yetrev, Ws oddev otTw Sewov epovvtwy axos, 6 17) 
eEcdciy Tis yrwipns. Kabdnrerar dé 7) Kwumodia 
70d ’Avtid@vros as Sewvod 7a Sixavika Kal Adyous 
Kata Tod Sukalov EvyKeevous arrodiopevov. To0A- 
Adv xpnpdrav adbrots pddvora Tots Kwdvvedovow. 
TouTl omoiayv exer dvow, ey SnAdow: dvOpwrot 
Kara pev Tas dMas emaTi Las Kal TEXVAS TYLOCL 
TOUS ev éxdory avT@v TpouxovTas. Kal Bavpalovor 
Tov tarpa@v TOUS [aMov mapa TOUS Hrrov, Oavpd- 
lover 8 év parti Kal povotkh Tov copwrepor, 


1 This account of Antiphon as the contriver of the whole 
scheme of the oligarchic revolution, and of his rhetorical 
ability, is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 68. 

icibiades. 

’ NymevOys is an epic word and the reference is to the 
Papyakov vnmrevOés used by Helen, Odyssey iv. 221. 

4 A paraphrase of Euripides, Orestes 1-3 : 

ovk éorw ovdéev dewdy > elrety eros 

ove wdOos ot5é cuupopa Oendaros 

js ovk Av Gpatr’ &xXOos dvOpwrov Pitot. 
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of themes. On these grounds, then, he déserves 
praise from me or any other. But on the other 
hand there are evidently good reasons for regarding 
him as a bad man, and they are the following. He 
broke up the democracy ; he enslaved the Athenian 
people; he sided with Sparta, secretly at first, 
but openly later on; and he let loose on the public 
life of Athens the mob of the Four Hundred 
Tyrants.1 

Some say that Antiphon invented rhetoric which 
before him did not exist, others that it was already 
invented, but that he widened its scope; some say 
that he was self-taught, others that he owed his 
erudition to his father’s teaching. — For, say they, his 
father was Sophilus who taught the art of composing 
rhetorical speeches and educated the son of Cleinias,? 
as well as other men of great influence. Antiphon 
achieved an extraordinary power of persuasion, and 
having been nicknamed “ Nestor” because of his 
ability to convince his hearers, whatever his theme, 
he announced a course of “sorrow-assuaging *” 
lectures, asserting that no one could tell him of a 
grief so terrible that he could not expel it from the 
mind.4 Antiphon is attacked in Comedy for being 
too clever in legal matters, and for selling for large 
sums of money speeches composed in defiance of 
justice for the use of clients whose case was especially 
precarious. The nature of this charge I will proceed 
to explain. In the case of other branches of science 
and the arts, men pay honour to those who have 
won distinction in any one of these fields; that is to 
say, they pay more honour to physicians who are 
skilful than to those who are less skilful; in the arts 
of divination and music they admire the expert, and 
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¥ ovrw wep ris réxvns ody ot moAAol prover,! add 
Kal rd oarovdaiwy of €Moyycdraroe Kadodor 
ody Sewods prjropas rods ikar@s ev ovveevras, 
txavds Se épunvevovras, od« edepnjtov errwvupiay 
ridenevot TO mAEovexrart. rovrov Se gpvow 
rowawryy eyovros odk amekds Hv, oluar, yeréoPar 
kal rov "Aprid@vra kwpewdias Adyor adra paAvora 
Kwu@dovons Ta Adyou bia. 

*"Arédave ev ody wept Lexedlavy dd Avovvalov 

~ u > as 0 >»)? « > 
Tod tupdvvov, ras 8 arias, éf”’ als dareBaver, 
*Avrid@vre waMov 3) Acovvai mpooypadopeer® die- 
davrdile yap rds rod Avovvaiov rpaywdias, éf’ als 
5 Acovtaros éfpdver pet{ov 3) ext r@ rupavvedew, 
orovdatovros dé rod rupdvvov mepl edyevelas yaA- 
Kod Kal epoxevov rods mapdvras, tis aretpos 
vijoos, Tor dpworoy yadkdv ver, maparvyav o 
*Avripdy 7O Ady “eyed dporov’’ &by “olda Tov 

. 
*Abjynow, od yeyoracw at® “Appuodiou Kat *Apio- 
royeirovos eixoves.” emt ev 2) rovrous daréBaver, 
ws dddprwr tov Avcovdoiov Kal tpémwr én’ adrdov 
tods Lecelucdras. aapre Se 6 *AvripOv mp@rov 
1 n@ Mor Kayser; gdvor Cobet. ; 
* at Cobet adds, 


1 Since the regular meaning of Adyou dga is noteworthy,” 
oe Philostratus intended nothing but a compliment to 
Antiphon, 

a Philostratus confuses the orator Antiphon with a poet of 
the same name, who is said by Plutarch, On the Mlatterer, 
to have been put to death for his rash epigram., The 
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for carpentering and all the inferior trades they 
cast the same sort of vote; only in the case of 
rhetoric, even while they praise it they suspect it of 
being rascally and mercenary and constituted in 
despite of justice. And it is not only the crowd who 
so regard this art, but also the most distinguished 
among the men of sound culture. At any rate they 
apply the term “clever rhetorician’’ to those who 
show skill in the invention of themes and their ex- 
position, thus attaching a far from flattering label 
to this particular excellence. Seeing that such con- 
ditions exist, it was, I think, not unnatural that 
Antiphon like the rest should become a theme for 
Comedy ; for it is just the things which deserve to 
be a theme that Comedy makes fun of.! 

He was put to death in Sicily by Dionysius the 
tyrant,? and I ascribe to Antiphon himself rather 
than to Dionysius the responsibility for his death. 
For he used to run down the tragedies of Dionysius, 
though Dionysius prided himself more on these 
than on his power as a tyrant; and once when the 
tyrant was interested in finding out where the best 
kind of bronze was produced, and asked the by- 
standers what continent or island produced the best 
bronze, Antiphon, who happened to be there, said 
“The best I know of is at Athens, of which the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton® have been 
made.” The result of this behaviour was that he 
was put to death on the charge of plotting against 
Dionysius and turning the Sicilians against him. 
And Antiphon was in the wrong, in the first place, 


Athenian orator was executed in 411 and the tyranny of 
pees did not begin till about 404. 
3 Who overthrew the tyrants at Athens. 
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ev rupdvvw mpooxpotwy, dp’ & Civ ypyro adAov 
) olxow toda, & Lucedue ev 
) olkow Snpwoxparetoba, emevra LuceAubras pb 
éAevdepa@v, ’AOnvalovs Se SovAovmevos. Kab pry 
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dvijcovow, hrrov ev amoKkrevobow, Hrrov be 
Bidoovral * re Kal dprdoovrat, rUpavvos 5é Tparyw- 
Slats emiriduevos larp@® eixkdobw vooodyre per, 
éavrov Se Veparevovre ai yap pulomoula Kal at 
poovmdia Kat of pu0jot trav xop@v Kal 4 rOv }O@v 
pipnow, dv dvdykn ra mAeiw ypnora patverOat, 
peraxade?t® rods rupdvvovs rod dmapaurhrov Kal 
apodpod, Kabdnep ai pappakoroola rag vdoous. 
radra pr Karnyoplav ’Avrupdvros, dAdd FupBov- 
Nav és mdvras Hywpela rob pr) exradetobar Tas 
Tv 4 Ke) a de és > My ” 0) » / 
pavvidas, pnde es dpyiy dyew On wpa. 
Adyou 8 adrob Sucavixol pev mdelovs, ev ols 
% Sewdrns Kal wav 7d ex réxvns eyKevrar, aopio- 
rucol be Kat érepor pdv, codroruccsrepos Se 6 
Jmrep ris dpovolas, ev & yvwpodoylar re Aapapat 
L quad ” i Ni L émnvd 
Kat pirdaopor cepvh re amayyerAla Kat éemyvOve- 
Hern mrowmricots dvdpact Kal Tra darorddnv épan- 
vevopeva mapardAjow tOv mediwv rots Aelors. 
so. +) ~Kperias 8¢ 6 oofuor)s ef pev Karédvoe 
1 dveiudvor Kayser; dviduevor Richards. 
® dpdoorra mss. Kayser; dpdtovras Jahn ; Bidoovrar Cobet ; 
of. Plato, Republic, STAN; diagmdoovra Richards, 


" nerapddd\e Kayser; peraxader Cobet, 
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for provoking a collision with a tyrant under whom 
he had chosen to live rather than be under a 
democracy at home ; secondly he was wrong in trying 
to free the Sicilians, whereas he had tried to 
enslave the Athenians. Furthermore, in diverting 
Dionysius from writing tragedy he really diverted 
him from being easy-going ; for pursuits of that sort 
belong to an easy temper, and their subjects may 
well prefer tyrants when they are slack rather than 
when they are strung up. For when they slacken 
their energies they will put fewer men to death, they 
will do less violence and plunder less; so that a 
tyrant who occupies himself with tragedies may be 
likened to a physician who is sick, but is trying to 
heal himself. For the writing of myths and monodies 
and choriec rhythms and the representation of char- 
acters, the greater part of which necessarily present 
what is morally good, diverts tyrants from their own 
implacable and violent temper as taking medicines 
diverts the course of disease. What I have just said 
we must not regard as an indictment of Antiphon, 
but rather as advice to all men not to provoke tyrants 
against themselves, or excite to wrath their savage 
dispositions. 

A good many of his legal speeches are extant, and 
they show his great oratorical power and all the 
effects of art. Of the sophistic type there are 
several, but more sophistic than any is the speech 
On Concord, in which are brilliant philosophical 
maxims and a lofty style of eloquence, adorned 
moreover with the flowers of poetical vocabulary ; 
and their diffuse style makes them seem like smooth 
plains. 

16. Cririas the sophist, even though he did over- 
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1 A favourite oratorical theme ; cf. Thucydides iii. 58. 

2 For the disorder and licence of the Thessalians of. Plato, 
Crito 53, and the proverb ‘ Thessalian forcible persuasion ” 
in Julian and Eunapius. 
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throw democratic government at Athens, was not 
thereby proved to be a bad man; for the democracy 
might well have been overthrown from within, since 
it had become so overbearing and insolent that it 
would not heed even those who governed according 
to the established laws. But seeing that he con- 
spicuously sided with Sparta, and betrayed the holy 
places! to the enemy; that he pulled down the 
walls by the agency of Lysander; that he deprived 
the Athenians whom he drove into exile of any 
place of refuge in Greece by proclaiming that Sparta 
would wage war on any that should harbour an 
Athenian exile ; that in brutality and bloodthirstiness 
he surpassed even the Thirty; that he shared in the 
monstrous design of Sparta to make Attica look like 
a mere pasture for sheep by emptying her of her 
human herd; for all this I hold him to be the 
greatest criminal of all who are notorious for crime. 
Now if he had been an uneducated man, led astray 
into these excesses, there would be some force in the 
explanation of those who assert that he was demoral- 
_ ized by Thessaly 2 and the society that he frequented 
there ; for characters that lack education are easily 
led to choose any sort of life. But since he had 
been highly educated and frequently delivered 
himself of philosophical maxims, and his family 
dated back to Dropides who was archon at Athens 
next after Solon, he cannot be acquitted in the 
sight of most men of the charge that these crimes 
were due to his own natural wickedness. Then again 
it is a strange thing that he did not grow to be like 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, with whom above 
all others he studied philosophy and who had the 
reputation of being the wisest and the most just 
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1 guys Kayser ; u\js Bentley, Cobet. 


1 4.¢. he lost his life in its cause. For this favourite figure 
of: p. 590 and Gymnasticus 34; it is derived from Isocrates, 
Archidamus 45. 

2An echo of Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 623; cf. 
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of his times ; but did grow to be like the Thessalians, 
who maintain by force an insolent arrogance, and 
practise tyrannical customs even in their wine-drink- 
ing. However, not even the Thessalians neglected 
learning, but all the cities great and small in Thessaly 
tried to write like Gorgias and looked to Gorgias of 
Leontini; and they would have changed over and 
tried to write like Critias, if Critias had made any 
public display in their country of his own peculiar 
skill, But for this kind of success he cared nothing, 
and instead he tried to make the oligarchies more 
oppressive to the people, by conversing with the 
men in power there and assailing all popular govern- 
ment, and by falsely accusing the Athenians of an 
unheard of number of crimes; so that, taking all 
this into consideration, it would seem that Critias 
corrupted the Thessalians, rather than the Thessalians 
Critias. 

He was put to death by Thrasybulus and _ his 
party who restored the democracy from Phyle, and 
there are those who think that he played an honour- 
able part at the last, because his tyranny became his 
shroud. But let me declare my opinion that no 
human being can be said to have died nobly for a 
cause that he took up in defiance of the right. And 
T believe that this is the reason why this man’s 
wisdom and his writings are held in slight esteem by 
the Greeks ; for unless our public utterances and our 
moral character are in accord, we shall seem, like 
flutes, to speak with a tongue that is not our own.? 
: As regards the style of his oratory, Critias 

abounded in brief and sententious sayings, and he 


1 Corinthians xiii., ‘1 ami become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 
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1 Lucian, Lexiphanes 24, satirizes the hyperatticism which 
consists in using obsolete or rare words; on the Atticism of 
the Sophists see Introduction. 

2 On the invention of rpocBodal by Gorgias see Glossary. 

3 For repiBod7 see Glossary. 
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was most skilful in the use of elevated language, 
but not of the dithyrambic sort, nor did he have 
recourse to words borrowed from poetry ; but his was 
the kind of elevated language that is composed of 
the most appropriate words and is not artificial. I 
observe, moreover, that he was a master of concise 
eloquence, and that even when he maintained the 
tone proper to a speech in defence, he used to make 
vigorous attacks on his opponent; and that he 
Atticized, but in moderation, nor did he use out- 
landish words1—for bad taste in Atticizing is truly 
barbarous—but his Attic words shine through his 
discourse like the gleams of the sun’s rays. Critias 
also secures a charming effect by passing without 
connectives from one part of his speech to another.? 
Then, too, Critias strives for the daring and unusual 
both in thought and expression, yet his eloquence 
is somewhat lacking in virility, though it is agreeable 
and smooth, like the breath of the west wind. 

17. The Siren which stands on the tomb of 
Isocrates the sophist—its pose is that of one singing 
—testifies to the man’s persuasive charm, which he 
combined with the conventions and customs of 
rhetoric. For though he was not the inventor of 
clauses that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar 
endings, since they had already been invented, 
nevertheless he employed those devices with great 
skill. He also paid great attention to rhetorical 
amplification, rhythm, structure, and a striking 
effect, and in fact it was by his study of these very 
things that Demosthenes achieved his eloquence. For 
though Demosthenes was a pupil of Isaeus, it was 
on Isocrates that he modelled himself, but he sur- 
passed him in fire and impetuosity, in amplification, 
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1 On the Crown 97. This is a favourite passage with the 
rhetoricians; cf. Lucian, Hncomium of Demosthenes 5 ; 
Hermogenes, On the Types of Oratory 222 Walz. 

* Panegyricus 179. Note the ‘similar endings” of the 
participles. 
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and in rapidity both of speech and thought. Again, 
the grand style in Demosthenes is more vigorous, 
while in Isocrates it is more refined and suave. Let 
me give a specimen of the grand style of Demo- 
sthenes: “ For to all mankind the end of life is death, 
though a man keep himself shut up in a closet; yet 
it is the duty of brave men ever to set their hands 
to all honourable tasks, setting their good hope 
before them as their shield, and endure nobly 
whatever comes from the hand of God.”! With 
Isocrates on the other hand, the grand_ style is 
ornate, as in the following: “For since the whole 
earth that lies beneath the heavens is divided. into 
two parts, and one is called Asia, the other Europe, 
he has received by the treaty one half thereof, as 
though he were dividing the territory with Zeus.” ? 
He shrank from political life and did not attend 
political assemblies, partly because his voice was not 
strong enough, partly because of the jealous distrust 
that in politics at Athens was always especially 
opposed to those who had a talent above the average 
for public speaking.? Yet in spite of this he took a 
strong interest in public affairs. Hence in the letters 
that he addressed to Philip he tried to reconcile him 
with the Athenians; in his writings on peace he 
tried to wean the Athenians from their maritime 
policy, on the ground that they thereby injured their 
reputation ; and there is also his Panegyric which he 
delivered at Olympia, when he tried to persuade 
Greece to cease from domestic quarrels and make 
war on Asia, This oration, though it is the finest of 
all, nevertheless gave rise to the charge that it had 


8 For this o7, Thucydides iii, 38, Cleon’s attack on plausible 
orators, 
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1 This is the sub-title of the speech Against Huthynous, 
and was so called because the plaintiff had no evidence to 
produce and depended on logical argument. 

2 Heracles carried off the oxen of Geryon. 

* These minor historians were fellow-pupils in the school 
which Isocrates opened at Chios, 
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been compiled from the works of Gorgias on the 
same subject. The most skilfully composed of all 
the works of Isocrates are the Archidamus and the 
speech called Without Witnesses. For the former is 
animated throughout by the desire to revive men’s 
courage and spirit after the defeat at Leuctra, and 
not only is its language exquisitely chosen, but its 
composition is brilliant also, and the whole speech is 
in the style of a legal argument; so that even the 
myth in it, the story of Heracles and the oxen,? 
is expressed with vigour and energy. Again, the 
speech Without Witnesses in its rhythms displays a 
well-restrained energy, for it is composed of periods 
of equal length, as one idea follows another. 

Isocrates had many pupils, but the most illustrious 
was the orator Hypereides; for as for ‘Theopompus 
of Chios and Ephorus® of Cumae, I will neither 
criticize nor commend them, ‘Those who think that 
Comedy aimed her shafts at Isocrates because he was 
amaker of flutes,t are mistaken; for though his 
father was Theodorus, who was known in Athens as 
a flute-maker, Isocrates himself knew nothing about 
flute-making or any other sordid trade; and he 
certainly would not have been honoured with the 
statue at Olympia if he had ever been employed in 
any low occupation. He died at Athens, aged about 
one hundred years, and we must reckon him among 
those who perished in war, seeing that he died after 
the battle of Chaeronea because he could not support 
the tidings of the Athenian defeat.° 


4 Strattis, frag. 712 Kock, refers to Isocrates as ‘‘ the 
flute-borer” ; of. pseudo-Plutarch, Jsocrates 836 rE. 

5 of. Milton, Sonnet— 
As that dishonest victory, 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent, 
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1 Demosthenes, On the Crown 262; Aeschines was only a 
tritagonist. 
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18. Arscuines, the son of Atrometus, we are accus- 
tomed to call the founder of the Second Sophistic, 
and with respect to him the following facts must be 
borneinmind, The whole government at Athens was 
divided into two parties, of which one was friendly 
to the Persian king, the other to the Macedonians, 
Now among those who favoured the Persian king, 
Demosthenes of the deme Paeania was the recog- 
nized leader, while Aeschines of the deme Kothokidai 
led those who looked to Philip; and sums of money 
used to arrive regularly from both these, from the 
king because with the aid of Athenians he kept Philip 
too busy to invade Asia; and from Philip in the 
attempt to destroy the power of Athens which 
hindered him from crossing over into Asia. 

The quarrel between Aeschines and Demosthenes 
arose partly because of this very fact that the former 
was working in the interests of one king and the 
latter in the interests of another; but also, in my 
opinion, because they were of wholly opposite 
temperaments. For between temperaments that are 
antagonistic to one another there grows up a hatred 
that has no other grounds, And naturally antagon- 
istic the two men were, for the following reasons. 
Aeschines was a lover of wine, had agreeable and easy 
manners, and was endowed with all the charm of a 
follower of Dionysus ; and in fact while he was still a 
mere boy, he actually played minor parts for ranting 
tragic actors.1_ Demosthenes, on the other hand, had 
a gloomy expression and an austere brow, and was 
a water-drinker; hence he was reckoned an ill- 
tempered and unsociable person, and especially so 
when the two men along with others went on an 
embassy to Philip, and as messmates the one showed 
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1 Some words have dropped out which confuses the 
construction though the meaning is clear. 


1 The incident is described by Aeschines, On the False 
Embassy 34. 

2 The text is corrupt and the meaning is not clear, 

3 The Athenian general Phocion won the battle of 
Tamynae in Euboea in 354 in an attempt to recover the 
cities which had revolted from Athens; cf. Aeschines, On 
the False Embassy 169. 

4 Demosthenes, On the Orown 142 ; Demosthenes, On the 
False Embassy throughout makes Aeschines responsible for 
the crushing defeat of the Phocians by Philip when he seized 
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himself pliant and amiable to his fellow-ambassadors, 
while the other was stiff and dry and took everything 
too seriously. And their quarrel was intensified by 
the discussions about Amphipolis in Philip’s presence, 
when Demosthenes broke down in his speech!; but 
Aeschines . . .2 was not one of those who ever 
throw away the shield, as is evident when one con- 
siders the battle of Tamynae,? when the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians. As a reward for his part 
in this he was crowned by the state, both for his 
conduct in general and because he had conveyed 
the good news of the victory with extraordinary 
speed. When Demosthenes accused him of being 
responsible for the Phocian disaster, the Athenians 
acquitted him of the charge, but just as Antiphon 
had been condemned Aeschines was found guilty 
without a trial, and the court of the Areopagus 
deprived him of the right to join them in pleading 
for the temple on Delos.5 And after he had been 
nominated as a deputy to Pylae® he did not escape 
suspicion from most men of having himself prompted 
Philip to seize Elatea, by his action in stirring up 
the synod at Pylae with his specious words and 
fables.’ He secretly left Athens, not because he 
had been ordered to go into exile, but in order to 
avoid the political disgrace which he had incurred 
when he failed to secure the necessary votes in his 


Delphi in 346. Aeschines had assured the Athenians that 
Philip would not deal harshly with the Phocians. 

» The Athenians were defending their right to control 
the sanctuary of Apollo on Delos. 

_ 8 On the Crown 149. This was in 346. 

7 Demosthenes, On the Crown 143, brings this charge ; 
Philostratus borrows freely from this speech in his account 
of the political life of Aeschines. 
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1 »/ Richards inserts. 


1 Philostratus ignores the fact that seven years elapsed 
between the departure of Aeschines from Athens in am and 
the death of Alexander in 323. 

2 ‘This may be an echo of Longinus, On the Sublime» xiii, 2. 

8 This is not true. 

4 An allusion to Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 119 foll., 
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suit against Demosthenes and Ctesiphon. It was his 
purpose, when he set out on his journey, to go to 
Alexander, since the latter was on the point of 
arriving at Babylon and Susa. But when he touched 
at Ephesus he learned that Alexander was dead, and 
that therefore things were greatly disturbed in Asia, 
so he took up his abode at Rhodes, for the island is 
well adapted to literary pursuits, and having trans- 
formed Rhodes into a Reflectory for sophists, he 
continued to live there, sacrificing to peace and the 
Muses, and introducing Attic customs into the Dorian 
mode of life. 

As an extempore speaker he was easy and fluent 
and employed the inspired manner, in fact he was 
the first to win applause by this means. For hitherto 
the inspired manner in oratory had not become a 
regular device of the sophists, but it dates from 
Aeschines, who extemporized as though he were 
carried away by a divine impulse, like one who exhales 
oracles. He was a pupil of Plato,’ and Isocrates, but 
his success was due in great part to natural talent. 
For in his orations shines the light of perfect lucidity, 
he is at once sublime and seductive, energetic and 
delightful, and in a word his sort of eloquence defies 
the efforts of those who would imitate it. 

There are three orations of Aeschines; but some 
ascribe to him a fourth besides, On Delos, though it 
does no credit to his eloquence. Nor is it at all 
likely that after having composed so plausibly and 
with such charm those speeches about Amphissa, the 
people by whom the plain of Cirrha was consecrated 
to the god, when his design was to injure Athens, 


where he quotes his' accusation against Amphissa, made in 
340. 
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1 These are not extant. 

2 Libanius, Oration i. 8, says that in his education he had 
to put up with inferior sophists, as men eat bread made of 
barley for lack of a better sort. 
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as Demosthenes says, he would have handled so un- 
skilfully the myths about Delos, which are concerned 
with the nature and descent of the gods and the 
story of bygone times, and that too when he was 
arguing the case of the Athenians, who considered 
it of the utmost importance not to fail to maintain 
the custody of the temple at Delos. Accordingly we 
must limit the eloquence of Aeschines to three 
orations, which are: Against Timarchus, In Defence 
of the Embassy, and the speech Against Ctesiphon. 
There is also extant a fourth work of his, the 
Letters. which, though they are few, are full of 
learning and character. What that character was 
he clearly showed at Rhodes. For once after he 
had read in public his speech Against Ctesiphon, they 
were expressing their surprise that he had been 
defeated after so able a speech, and were criticizing 
the Athenians as out of their senses, but Aeschines 
said: “ You would not marvel thus if you had heard 
Demosthenes in reply to these arguments.” Thus 
he not only praised his enemy but also acquitted the 
jury from blame. 

19. We will pass over Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, 
Xenophron of Sicily, and Peithagoras of Cyrene, who 
showed no skill either in invention or in the expres- 
sion of their ideas, though in the scarcity of first-rate 
sophists they were sought after by the Greeks of 
their day, as men seek after pulse when they are short 
of corn ;? and we will proceed to Niceres of Smyrna. 
For this Nicetes found the science of oratory reduced 
to great straits, and he bestowed on it approaches 
far more splendid even than those which he himself 
built for Smyrna, when he connected the city with 
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1 For this word see Glossary. 

2 Both these phrases are echoes of Euripides, Bacchae 
710-11. 

37.6. like a noxious insect ; this seems to have been a 
favourite retort. cf. p. 588. 
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the gate that looks to Ephesus, and by this great 
structure raised his deeds to the same high level as 
his words. He was a man who, when he dealt with 
legal matters, seemed to be a better lawyer than 
anything else, and again when he dealt with 
sophistic themes he seemed to do better as a 
sophist, because of the peculiar skill and the keen 
spirit of competition with which he adapted himself 
to both styles. For he adorned the legal style with 
sophistic amplification,! while he reinforced the 
sophistic style with the sting of legal argument. 
His type of eloquence forsook the antique political 
convention and is almost bacchic and like a dithyramb, 
and he produces phrases that are peculiar and 
surprise by their daring, like “the thyrsi of Dionysus 
drip with honey,’ and “ swarms of milk.” ? 

Though he was deemed worthy of the highest 
honour in Smyrna, which left nothing unsaid in its 
loud praise of him as a marvellous man and a great 
orator, he seldom came forward to speak in the public 
assembly ; and when the crowd accused him of being 
afraid: “I am more afraid,” said he, “of the public 
when they praise than when they abuse me.” And 
once when a tax-collector behaved insolently to him 
in the law court, and said: “Stop barking at me,” 
Nicetes replied with ready wit: “I will, by Zeus, if 
you too will stop biting * me.”’ 

His journey beyond the Alps and the Rhine was 
made at the command of the Emperor, and the reason 
for it was as follows. A consular named Rufus was 
regulating the finances of Smyrna with great harsh- 
ness and malevolence, and Nicetes having come into 
collision with him in a certain matter, said ‘“‘ Good 
day” to him and did not again appear before his 
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A / 4 A \ 
513 yap Kal girorocias yrtnTo Kal AeTTA HuTioxeTo 


1 j.¢. in the clepsydra, the water-clock. 
* Heracleides ventured to rewrite the speech delivered by 
Nicetes before Rufus ; see pp. 612-613 for Heracleides, 
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court. Now so long as Rufus had charge of only one 
city, he did not take serious offence at this behaviour ; 
but when he received the command of the armies in 
Gaul his anger revived in his memory; for men are 
uplifted by success in various ways, but especially they 
refuse any longer to tolerate things that, before their 
success, when they used ordinary human standards, 
they used to tolerate. Accordingly he wrote to the 
Emperor Nerva, bringing many serious charges against 
Nicetes, to which the Emperor replied: “ You shall 
yourself hear him in his own defence, and if you find 
him guilty do you fix the penalty,” Now in writing 
thus he was not abandoning Nicetes, but rather pre- 
paring the mind of Rufus for forgiveness, since he 
thought that he would never put to death so worthy a 
man if the decision were in his hands, nor indeed 
inflict any other penalty on him, lest he should appear 
harsh and vindictive to him who had appointed him 
his enemy’s judge. It was therefore on this account 
that Nicetes went to the Rhine and to Gaul, and 
when he came forward to make his defence he 
impressed Rufus so profoundly that the tears he shed 
over Nicetes amounted to more than the water that 
had been allotted! to him for his defence; and he 
sent him away not only unscathed, but singled out 
for honour even among the most illustrious of the 
citizens of Smyrna. In latter times Heracleides,? 
the Lycian sophist, attempted to correct the writings 
of this great man and called his work Nicetes Revised, 
but he failed to see that he was fitting the spoils of 
the Pygmies on to a colossus. 

20. Isarus, the Assyrian sophist, had devoted the 
period of his early youth to pleasure, for he was the 
slave of eating and drinking, dressed himself in elegant 
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z A ” § 32 4, > vA 9 X 
Kal Japa jpa Kat adnapakadvmrws exdpater, és dé 
> 
avipas HKwv ovtw Tu pereBadrev, ws Erepos e€& 
~ > 
érépov vopualivan, TO pev yap pirdsyehov ém- 
mod lew atT® Soxoby apeire Kal mpoodimov Kal 
Yapns, opaov re Kal addAdv Krbmous odd” emt 
oKnvas €TL mrapeTbyxaver, amedu dé wat Ta Ajdva 
Kal Tas Trav epeotpidwv Badas Kal rpdmelav 
exdAage Kal Td épav peOjKev,) domep Tovs Tpo- 
/ > \ > / w” “~ “A 
tépous ofbadods amoBaduwv: “Apdvos yodv rod 
pyTopos e€popevov avrov, ei 7 Seiva adT@ Kady 
daivoito, udrda owdpovws 6 "loatos “‘ mémavpa’’ 
ter2> ~ ” > / A > ‘ e / 
elev “‘ df0adAuidv.” epoevov dé adrov €répov, 
tis apiotos THV opvidwy Kal Tdv ixOdwv és Bpdow, 
“e / ” ” « ? ~ “e ~ / 
néravpa.’ épn 6 *loatos “‘tatra omovddlwv, 
éuvjka yap tovs Tavrddov Kryrous tpuyav,” 
a a“ \ 
evderxvtpevos Sxrov TH epopevw tadra, OTe oKia 
Kal ovelpata ai jdoval maoar. 
~ \ / / > a Ww ‘ 
TO d€ MiAnoiw Avovvoiw axpoarh ovTu Tas jLe- 
lod > a 
Aras Edv 57 Trowovpévw emumAnttwv 6 *loatos 
‘ / OW “eo? / > \ la ifs) & 
pecpaxtov ”’ epn “"lwvixdv, eyo 5é€ oe ddew odK 
a , 
emaidevoa. veavioxov S¢ "IwwiKxod Oavpalovros 
A ‘ a 
mpos avrov To TOO Nuxjrov peyadopuwvws emt Tob 
— a ” 
Bépfov cipnuevov “ ex tis Baodeiou veds At- 
ywav avadnowdpcla’’ KatayeAdoas mAatd Oo 
> a cal 
Iaatos ‘‘ dvonte,”’ elrev, ‘“ Kal. rads avaxOjon;”’ 
514. Tas dé pedéras otk abrooyedious éezovetro, 
> 
€mreakeppevos ® tov e€ Ew es peonuBpiay Kaipov. 
1 neréOnxev Kayser ; pebAxev Cobet. 
2 érecxeupévas Kayser ; éreoxeupévos Cobet. 


1 A proverb of fleeting joys; ef. p, 595 and Life of 
Apollonius iv. 25. 
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stuffs, was often in love, and openly joined in drunken 
revels, But when he attained to manhood he so 
transformed himself as to be thought to have become 
another person, for he discarded both from his 
countenance and his mind the frivolity that had 
seemed to come to the surface in him; no longer 
did he, even in the theatre, hearken to the sounds 
of the lyre and the flute ; he put off his transparent 
garments and his many-coloured cloaks, reduced his 
table, and left off his amours as though he had lost 
the eyes he had before. For instance, when Ardys 
the rhetorician asked him whether he considered some 
woman or other handsome, Isaeus replied with much 
discretion : “1 have ceased to suffer from eye trouble.” 
And when someone asked him what sort of bird and 
what sort of fish were the best eating: “I have 
ceased,” replied Isaeus, “to take these matters 
seriously, for I now know that I used to feed on the 
gardens of Tantalus.”! Thus he indicated to his 
gel that all pleasures are a shadow and a 
ream. 

When Dionysius of Miletus, who had been his 
pupil, delivered his declamations in a sing-song, 
Isaeus rebuked him, saying: “Young man from 
Tonia, I did not train you to sing.” ? And when a 
youth from Tonia admired in his presence the 
grandiloquent saying of Nicetes in his Xerwes, “Let 
us fasten Aegina to the king’s ship,’ Isaeus burst 
into a loud laugh and said: “ Madman, how will you 
put to sea?” 

His declamations were not actually extempore, 
but he deliberated from daybreak till midday. The 


* The Ionian rhetoricians were especially fond of such 
vocal effects, 
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iéay oe emnjoKnge Adywv ovr’ émBeBAnwerny;+ ovr” 
avov, aA’ dépurrov Kal Kara pvow Kal dmo- 
Xp@oav trois mpdypacw. kal To Bpaxyéws <pen- 
vevewv, TOOTS TE Kal méoav brrdbeow ouvedciv es 
Bpaxd *Ioaiov edpnua, ws ev mActoor pev Erépoais, 
4 \ > a > 4 \ A \ 
pddiota dé ev totade ednAdOn: Tods pev yap 
Aakedayoviovs aywrilduevos tods BovAevopevous 
mept Tov TEelxyous amo Tv ‘Opnjpou eBpaxvAdynoe 
TOGOUTOV" 
«> A ww > > /Q9 wv / / > /, > 
domis dp’ aomid’ epee, Kdpus Kdpuv, avepa 6 
avip: 

4 ew 4 / \ , 
ovtrw oThré pot, Aaxedaydvior, Kal teTerxio- 
” ~ \ a“ U2 v4 
pba.” Katnyopdv s€ Tob Bulavriov [vdwvos, 
ws Sefevros ev ek xpnopadyv emt mpodooia, Kexpt- 

/ A a / € > / ¢ / 
pevns S€ THs mpodocias, ws avélevEev 6 Didiamos, 
EvvéAaBe Tov ayava tobrov és tpets evvoias, €ore 
yap Ta eipnueva ev tpict Touro: “‘ éhéyxa 
lv0wva mpodedwxdta 7H xphoavt. 06d, TA 
Sjoavre onpe, TO dvalevgavre Dirirme, é pev 
yap ovK av EXPNTEV, et py, TUS i, 6 Sé otk av 
ednoev, et pa Tovobros ue 6 dé ovK ay avelevéev, 
ef un dv dv HADEV, ody edpev.” 
la ¢€ \ lon ~ ~ 
Ka’. “Yarép LkomeAvavod tod aodiotod b1a- 
Ac€opar Kabaibdpevos mpdtepov TOY Kaxilew avrov 


1 Cobet would read repi.BeBdnuéryy, but this is unnecessary. 


1 Thad xvi. 215. On the later fortification of Sparta cf. 
Pausanias i. 13. This was a famous theme and was inspired 
by the saying Non est Sparta lapidibus circumdata (Seneca, 
Suasoriae ii. 3); cf. below, p. 584. 

2 For Python cf. p. 482 note. But here as elsewhere, 
Python is probably confused with Leon of Byzantium, of. 
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style of eloquence that he practised was neither 
exuberant nor meagre, but simple and natural and 
suited to the subject matter. Moreover, a concise 
form of expression and the summing up of every 
argument into a brief statement was peculiarly 
an invention of Isaeus, as was clearly shown in many 
instances, but especially in the following. He had 
to represent the Lacedaemonians debating whether 
they should fortify themselves by building a wall, 
and he condensed his argument into these few words 
from Homer : 


«* And shield pressed on shield, helm on helm, man on man.? 


Thus stand fast, Lacedaemonians, these are our 
fortifications !’” When he took for his theme the 
indictment of Python? of Byzantium, imprisoned for 
treason at the command of an oracle and on his 
trial for treason after Philip’s departure, he confined 
his case to three points to be considered ; for what 
he said is summed up in these three statements: 
“JT find Python guilty of treason by the evidence of 
the god who gave the oracle, of the people who put 
him in prison, of Philip who has departed. For the 
first would not have given the oracle if there were 
no traitor; the second would not have imprisoned 
him if he were not that sort of man; the third would 
not have departed if he had not failed to find the 
man who had caused him to come.” ? 

21. I will now speak of the sophist Scopetian, but 
first I will deal with those who try to calumniate 
whom Suidas relates this story. For this theme as used in 
declamations ¢f. the third-century rhetorician Apsines ix. 


479 Walz. 4 
8 This is an example of antithesis combined with lodkwda, 


clauses of equal length. 
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Treipwpevwv, amakvodor yap 81) Tov avipa Tod 7av 
cogioTt@v KdKAov dOvpapBady Kadobvres Kal aKo- 
515 Aaorov Kal meTaXvopEvov. TavTl Tepl adrob 6b Aeyou- 
ow ot AertoAdyou Kal vwOpot Kat poder an avro- 
axediou yAdrrns avamveovres: pact [ev yap émt- 
Plovov xpnpa Gvbpwros.* dvaBaAXAovat yoov Tovs 
pev edULNKELS ot pukpot, Tovs dé evetBets ot movnpol 
70 €ldos, Tos Sé€ Kovdous Te Kal SpopuKods ot 
Bpadcis Kat érepdmodes, tods Oapoadéous ot SetAoi 
Kat ot dpovoor TOUS Aupixovs, Tovs S” appt mada 
oTpav ot dytpuvaoror, Kal ov xe? Bavpdlew, €t 
mem dnevor THY yA@rray Tes Kat Bobv adwrias 
em adtiy BeBAnevor | Kal pyr av avrot te evOu- 
pnbévres péya, pyr av evOupnbevros érépov 
Evppijoavres Svamrvovev Te Kal Kaxilovev TOV 
éroyLorara 67) Kal Oapparedirara Kal peyarerdrara 
tav ef éavtod “EAAjvwv épunvedoavta. ws de 
Hyvonkac. Tov avdpa, eyw SnAdow, Kal omotov 
avT@ Kal TO Too olxov OXTue. 

"Apxtepeds peev yap. eyevero THS “Acias adres TE 
Kal ot mpoyovor avTob mats: ex TAT pos TdVTES 6 0€ 
atépavos obdtos Todds Kal brép ToAAOY Xpnudtwv. 
didupds Te arroTexOeis dudw pev jornv ev omap- 
ydvous, mepmratoy d€ dvTwy Kepaw@ prev €BAHOn 
6 €TEpos, 6 Se ovdeplay emnpaOn TOV aicOjcewy 
EvyKarareipevos TO Brn Bevre. KaiTou TO TOV OKN- 
mTOV Top ovTW Spud Kal Oevddes, cbs TOV ayyxod 
Tovs pev amoKreivew Kar’ exrrAnéw, TOv bé aKods 

1 dvOpwro Kayser; dv0pwmos Cobet. 


+ A proverb for silence first found in Theognis 651; of. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 36 ; Philostratus, Life of A ollonins 
vi. 11; its precise origin is not clear, but it may refer to the 
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him. For they say that he is unworthy of the 
sophistic circle and call him dithyrambic, intemperate 
in his style, and thick-witted. Those who say this 
about him are quibblers and sluggish and are not 
inspired with extempore eloquence; for man is by 
nature a creature prone to envy. At any rate the 
short disparage the tall, the ill-favoured the good- 
looking, those who are slow and lame disparage the 
light-footed swift runner, cowards the brave, the 
unmusical the musical, those who are unathletic 
disparage athletes. Hence we must not be surprised 
if certain persons who are themselves tongue-tied, and 
have set on their tongues the “ox of silence,’ } who 
could not of themselves conceive any great thought 
or sympathize with another who conceived it, should 
sneer at and revile one whose style of eloquence was 
the readiest, the boldest, and the most elevated of 
any Greek of his time. But since they have failed 
to understand the man, I will make known what he 
was and how illustrious was his family. 

For he was himself high-priest of Asia and so were 
his ancestors before him, all of them, inheriting the 
office from father toson. And this is a great crown 
of glory and more than great wealth. He was one 
of twins, and as both were lying in one cradle, when 
they were five days old, one of them was struck by 
lightning, but the other, though he was lying with 
the stricken child, was not maimed in any one of 
his senses. And yet, so fierce and sulphurous was 
the fire of the thunderbolt that some of those who 
stood near were killed by the shock, others suffered 


weight of the ox, or to coins engraved with an ox and laid on 
oat of a victim. The Latin proverb bos in lingua, 
“he is ” must refer to an engraved coin. 
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iat / be A ¢ \ ~ /, A 
foirnae 5€ Tods pytopikods TOV Adywv Tapa 
‘ a ~ 
Tov Luvpvatov Nixyrnv peAeTHoavra pev empavas, 
TOAA® Sé pretlov ev Suxaoryptiois mvevoavtTa. Seo- 
4 A ~ , ‘ / 2 LW w 
pevwr dé trav KAalopeviwy tas wedéras adbrov otKor 
a ‘ / \ \ wo 
movetobat Kat mpoBynoccOar tas KAalopuevas emi 
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ofiow, touti pev odK dpovows TapnTHoaTo tiv 
1 8 7. Kayser ; dé érepdy 71 Cobet. 
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injury to their ears and eyes, while the minds of 
others were affected by the shock of the bolt. But 
Scopelian was afflicted by none of these misfortunes, 
for he remained healthy and sound far on into old 
age. I will explain the reason why I marvel at this. 
Once, in Lemnos, eight harvesters were eating their 
meal beneath a great oak, near that part of the 
island called the Horn—this place is a harbour 
curyed in the shape of slender horns—when a cloud 
covered the oak and a bolt was hurled on to it, so 
that the tree itself was struck, and the harvesters, 
when the stroke fell on them, were killed every one of 
them in the act of doing whatever it might be, one as 
he lifted a cup, one drinking, one kneading bread, 
one while eating, in fact, whatever else it might 
be that they were engaged on, thus in the act they 
lost their lives; and they were covered with smoke 
and blackened like bronze statues that are near hot 
springs and so become darkened by fumes. But 
Scopelian was reared under the protection of the 
gods so carefully that he not only escaped death 
rom the thunderbolt, though not even the most 
robust of those field-labourers escaped it, but re- 
mained with his senses unimpaired, keen - witted, 
and independent of sleep, and in fact he was never 
subject even to a feeling of torpor. 

He frequented the rhetoricians’ schools of oratory 
asa pupil of Nicetes of Smyrna, who had conspicuous 
success as a declaimer, though in the law courts he 
was an even more vigorous orator, When the city 
of Clazomenae begged Scopelian to declaim in his 
native place, because they thought it would greatly 
benefit Clazomenae if so talented a man should open a 
school there, he declined politely, saying that the 
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dndova gyoas € ev olkiokw Een adew, Womep Sé aXoos 
Tt Tis éavtod edduvias iv Lvpvav eoKeparo kal 
TV 1X Ty exe? metorou agiav @n0n. . maons 
yap Tijs "Tevias olov povoetov memoAopevns 
dpruwrarny emexel Tag 4 Lpwpva, Kabdrep ev 
Tots dpydvous a payds. 

Ai d€ airiar, uv ds 6 maTnp e€ jmepov Te Kat 
m™pdov Xareros aire éyevero, A€yovrat peev ert 
7oMd, wat yep 7 Setva Kat 9 Setva Kat metovs, 
GAN’ eye TH aAnfeorarny Sy Acow: pera yap Tv 
Tod Ukorehavod HaTEpa yovaiKa 6 mpeoBurns 
HyETO Hulyapdv Te Kal od KaTa vopuous, 6 dé 6pav 
Tatra evovlerer Kat amiyev, Touti dé tots eEdpois 
andes. 7 = ad Svveriber Kat’ avroo Adyov, ws 
ep@vros peev adtijs, Tv Svapapriav dé p41) KapTe~ 
pobvros. EvveAdpBave d€ att Tav S.aBordy Kal 
oikérns Tob mpeaBrouv pdyerpos, 3) emwvupia 
Kv@npos, trobwretwr, womep ev Spdpart, tov 
Seomorny Kal TovavTl AE€ywv: “A déomrora, Bov- 
Nerai ce 6 vids Tebvdvar 75n, odd€ Tov adtopaTov 
Kat eT” ov moAv Odvarov evdiSovs TS o@ yupa, 
aAAa Kal adroupy@v peev TH emPovdry, pucbov- 
jeevos 5€ Kal tas euds xetpas. €oTt yap avrT@ 
ddppaka dvdpoddva, ent o¢, @Y TO KaLpiiTaTtov 
KeAcvet [Le euBaret iv és &v Te Ov obey eAcevbepiay TE 
opodoyayr Kal dypovs Kat oiKias kal Xejmatra Kat 
may 6 tu BovAoiuny éxew Tod god olkov, Kal Tavtt 
feev reouévw civar, amelobdyr. 5é wactiywotr TE 
kai otpéBAwow Kai maxelas médas Kal Kidwra 


1 For the same figure cf. p. 487. 
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nightingale does not sing in a cage; and he re- 
garded Smyrna as, so to speak, a grove in which 
he could practise his melodious voice, and thought 
it best worth his while to let it echo there. For 
while all Ionia is, as it were, an established seat of 
the Muses, Smyrna holds the most important position, 
like the bridge in musical instruments.! 

_ The reasons why his father, after being kind and 
indulgent to him, treated him harshly, are told in 
many different versions, for they allege now this 
reason, now that, then more than one, but I shall 
relate the truest version. After the death of 
Scopelian’s mother, the old man was preparing to 
bring home a woman as a concubine and not in legal 
wedlock, and when the son perceived this he 
admonished him and tried to deter him, which is 
always an annoying thing to oldermen. The woman 
thereupon trumped up a tale against him to the 
effect that he was in love with her, and could not 
endure his lack of success. In this calumny she had 
also a slave as accomplice, the old man’s cook whose 
name was Cytherus, and he used to flatter his master, 
like a slave in a play, and say things of this sort: 
* Master, your son wishes you to die now at once, nor 
will he allow to your old age a natural death, such as 
must needs be, not long hence; and he himself is 
preparing the plot, but he is trying to hire the help 
of my hands as well. For he has poisonous drugs 
destined for you, and he orders me to put the most 
deadly of them in one of my dishes, promising me 
my freedom, lands, houses, money, and whatever I 
may please to have from your house; and this, if I 
obey; but if I disobey he promises me the lash, 
torture, stout fetters, and the cruel pillory.’ And 
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Bapwv.”” Kat rovwoitcde Owredpacr mepieAP@v Tov 
deomoTnv TedevT@vTos per od modd Kat mpos 
Svabjxas ovTos ypaderau KAnpovojios, vids Te 
mpoapn els kal od¢badpol «al pux7 7Go4. Kal 
odxt Tavtl xp7) Oavudlew, ézret mpeopurny € epavra 
€eA€ev tows Tov Kal maparraiovta bmo HAKias Kal 
adtod Tob épav — kal yap 81) Kal véou ép@vtes ovK 
€oTw dots adtav Tov éavtod vobv exer — GAN’ Stu 
Kal THs TOD LKomeAcavob SewdtynTos Te Kal THS ev 
tots Sukaornplows aKuns Kpeittwv cdokev aywviod- 
pevos peev mept Tay dcabnKav Tpos avrov, avTeK- 
tetvas Be 7H exelvou Sewdrnre Tov €xeivou modrov- 
amravTAav yap Ths odoias Kal prcbodpevos omep- 
Bodats xpnpatwv yrAdrras ood mdcas Kal SiKa- 
oTrdv yjdovs Tavtaxod THv viK@oayv amnveyKato, 
d0ev 6 LkoteAvaves Ta prev "Avakaydopov pnAocBotra 
elvar, Ta 5€ adtob SovAdBora erceyev. emipavns dé 
Kal Ta TroNuruKd 6 Kv@npos yevopmevos ynpaoKkwy 
7797 Kal THY ovolay opav drrodbobcay xatadpovou- 
pevos TE ixavOs Kal Tov Kal _TAnyas AaBav m™pos 
avdpos, Ov xpnpuata amaitdy éTvyxavev, ikéTns TOO 
518 LKoTreAvavod yiyverar pvnotkaxiay Te adT@ Trap- 
eivar Kal dpynv amoAaPeiv Te Tov Tob TaTpos olKov 
avevta pev atvT® pépos THs oikias ToAAAs ovens, 
ws pa) avedcvdepws evdvairjontrar, ovyxwpyhoavra 
dé aypovs dvo trav emi Oadartyn. Kat KvOnpov 
olkos émwvdpacrat viv ett TO bépos THs olkias, ev 
@ KateBiw. tavTi pev, ws py) ayvoety adra, 


1 Anaxagoras when exiled from Athens lost his property, 
which was then neglected ; the story is told by Diogenes 
Laertius ii. 9; cf. Plato, Hippias maior 283 a; Philostratus, 
Life of Apollonius i. 13, 
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by wheedling him in this way he got round his 
master, so that when the latter was dying not long 
after, and came to make a will, he was appointed 
heir and was therein styled his son, his eyes, and his 
whole soul. And this indeed need not surprise us, 
since he whom he beguiled was an amorous old man, 
who was perhaps feeble-minded besides, from old age 
and from that same passion—for even when young 
men are in love there is not one of them that keeps 
his wits—but the surprising thing is that he showed 
himself more than a match for the oratorical talent of 
Scopelian, and his high reputation, in the law courts ; 
for he went to law with him over the will, and used 
Scopelian’s own fortune to counteract the latter's 
talent. For by drawing deeply on the estate and 
bribing with extravagant sums the tongues of all men, 
and at the same time the votes of the jury, he won a 
complete victory on every point, and hence Scopelian 
used to say that, whereas the property of Anaxagoras 
had become a sheep pasture, his own was a slave 
pasture.! Cytherus became prominent in public life 
also, and when he was now an old man and saw that 
his estate was growing less and that he himself was 
greatly despised, nay had even received blows at the 
hands of a man from whom he tried to recover 
money, he implored Scopelian to lay aside the 
memory of his wrongs and his anger, and to take 
back his father’s property, only giving up to himself 
a part of the house, which was spacious, so that he 
might live in it without too great squalor; and to 
yield to him also two fields out of those near the sea, 
And to this day, that part of the house in which he 
lived till his death is called the dwelling of Cytherus. 
All these facts I have related that they may not 
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1 Plato, Laws 644 p. The saying became a proverb, of, 
Life of Apollonius iv. 36. 
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remain unknown, and that from them we may learn 
that men are the playthings not only of God! but of 
one another. 

It is no great wonder that, while Scopelian taught 
at Smyrna, Ionians, Lydians, Carians, Maeonians, 
Aeolians also and Hellenes from Mysia and Phrygia 
flocked thither to his school; for Smyrna is next 
door to these peoples and is a convenient gateway 
both by land and sea. But besides these he attracted 
Cappadocians and Assyrians, he attracted also 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the more illustrious of 
the Achaeans, and all the youth of Athens. To the 
crowd he no doubt gave an impression of indolence 
and negligence, since during the period before a 
declamation he was generally in the society of the 
magistrates of Smyrna transacting public business, 
but he was able to rely on his own genius, which was 
brilliant and of a lofty kind; and in fact during the 
daytime he did not work much, but he was the most 
sleepless of men, and hence he used to say: “O 
Night, thy share of wisdom is greater than that of the 
other gods!” 2 and he made her the collaborator in 
his studies. Indeed it is said that he used to work 
continuously from evening until dawn. 

He devoted himself to all kinds of poetry, but 
tragedies he devoured in his endeavour to rival the 
grand style of his teacher; for in this branch Nicetes 
was greatly admired. But Scopelian went so much 
further in magniloquence that he even composed an 
Epic of the Giants, and furnished the Homerids * with 

2 Menander, frag. 199 Meineke ; Scopelian adapted the 
line by substituting wisdom for love. 

The allusion is to certain epic poets of the day who 
imitated Scopelian’s epic and are hence sarcastically called 


«* Sons of Homer.” 
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material for their poetry. Of the sophists he studied 
most carefully Gorgias of Leontini, and of the 
orators those that have a splendid ring. But his 
charm was natural rather than studied, for with the 
Ionians urbanity and wit are a gift of nature. For 
example, even in his orations he abounded in jests, 
for he held that to be over-serious is unsociable and 
disagreeable, And even when he appeared in the 
public assembly it was with a cheerful and lively 
countenance, and all the more when the meeting 
was excited by anger, for then he relaxed the tension 
and calmed their minds by his own good-tempered 
demeanour. In the law courts he displayed a 
temper neither avaricious nor malevolent. For 
without a fee he would champion the cause of those 
who were in danger of their lives, and when men 
became abusive in their speeches, and thought fit to 
make a great display of indignation, he used to call 
them tipsy and frenzied old hags. Though he 
charged a fee for declaiming, it was not the same for 
every pupil, and depended on the amount of property 
possessed by each. And he used to appear before 
his audience with no arrogance or conceited airs, nor 
again with the bearing of a timid speaker, but as 
befitted one who was entering the lists to win 
glory for himself and was confident that he could 
not fail. He would argue with suavity, so long 
as he was seated, but when he stood up to speak 
his oration became more impressive and gained 
in vigour. He meditated his theme neither in 
private nor before his audience, but he would with- 
draw and in a very short time would review all his 
arguments. He had an extremely melodious voice 
and a charming pronunciation, and he would often 
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1 For this type of rhetoric see Glossary. 
2 Domitian ; cf. Life of Apollonius vi. 42; and Suetonius, 
Domitian, who gives another reason for this edict. 
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smite his thigh in order to arouse both himself and 
his hearers. He excelled also in the use of “ covert 
allusion’! and ambiguous language, but he was even 
more admirable in his treatment of the more vigorous 
and grandiloquent themes, and especially those 
relating to the Medes, in which occur passages about 
Darius and Xerxes ; for in my opinion he surpassed all 
the other sophists, both in phrasing these allusions 
and in handing down that sort of eloquence for his 
successors to use; and in delivering them he used to 
represent dramatically the arrogance and levity that 
are characteristic of the barbarians. It is said that 
at these times he would sway to and fro more than 
usual, as though in a Bacchic frenzy, and when one of 
Polemo’s pupils said of him that he beat a loud drum, 
Seopelian took to himself the sneering jest and 
retorted: “ Yes, I do beat a drum, but it is the shield 
of Ajax.” 

He went on many embassies to the Emperor, and 
while a peculiar good luck ever accompanied his 
missions as ambassador, his most successful was that 
on behalf of the vines. For this embassy was sent, 
not as in most cases on behalf of Smyrna alone, but 
on behalf of all Asia in general. I will relate the 
aim of the embassy. The Emperor? resolved that 
there should be no vines in Asia, because it appeared 
that the people when under the influence of wine 
plotted revolution; those that had been already 
planted were to be pulled up, and they were to plant 
no more in future. There was clearly need of an 
embassy to represent the whole commune, and of a 
man who in their defence, like another Orpheus or 
Thamyris, would charm his hearer. Accordingly 
they unanimously selected Scopelian, and on this 
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mission he succeeded so far beyond their hopes that 
he returned bringing not only the permission to 
plant, but actually the threat of penalties for those 
who should neglect to do so. How great a reputa- 
tion he won in this contest on behalf of the vines is 
evident from what he said, for the oration is among 
the most celebrated; and it is evident too from 
what happened as a result of the oration. For by 
it he won such presents as are usually given at an 
imperial court, and also many compliments and 
expressions of praise, and moreover a brilliant band 
of youths fell in love with his genius and followed 
him to Ionia. 

While he was at Athens he was entertained by 
Atticus, the father of Herodes the sophist, who 
admired him for his eloquence more than the 
Thessalians once admired Gorgias. Atticus accord- 
ingly gave orders that all the busts of the ancient 
orators that were in the porticoes of his house should 
be pelted with stones, because they had corrupted his 
son's talent. Herodes at the time was only a stripling 
and still under his father’s control, but he cared only 
for extempore speaking, though he had not enough 
confidence for it, since he had not yet studied with 
Scopelian, nor learned the vigour that extempore 
eloquence requires. For this reason he rejoiced at 
Scopelian’s visit. For when he heard him speak 
and handle an extempore discourse, by his example 
he became fledged and fully equipped, and with the 
idea of pleasing his father he invited him to hear 
him give a declamation in the same style as their 
guest. His father greatly admired his imitation and 
gave him fifty talents, while to Scopelian himself 
he gave fifteen; but Herodes besides gave him from 
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1 udda... dvdplin mss. and Kayser precede the quotation; 
Cobet transposes, 
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his own present the same sum as had been bestowed 
by his father, and called him his teacher, And 
when he heard this title from Herodes it was sweeter 
to him than the springs of Pactolus. 

The good fortune that attended his embassies we 
may gather also from the following. The citizens of 
Smyrna needed someone to go on an embassy for 
them, and the mission was on affairs of the greatest 
moment. But he was now growing old and was past 
the age for travelling, and therefore Polemo was 
elected, though he had never before acted as 
ambassador. So in offering up prayers for good luck, 
Polemo begged that he might be granted the per- 
suasive charm of Scopelian, embraced him before the 
assembly, and applied very aptly to him the verses 
from the exploits of Patroclus : 


Give me thy harness to buckle about my shoulders, if 
perchance they may take me for thee,* 


Apollonius of Tyana also, who in wisdom surpassed 
mere human achievement, ranks Scopelian among the 
men to be admired.” 

22, With regard to Dionysius or Minerus, whether, 
as some say, he was born of highly distinguished 
parentage, or, as others say, was merely of free birth, 
let him not be held responsible on this head, seeing 
that he achieved distinction by his own merits, For 
to have recourse to one’s ancestors is the mark of 
those who despair of applause for themselves. He 
was a pupil of Isaeus, that is of one who, as I have 
said, employed a natural style, and of this style he 
successfully took the impress, and the orderly arrange- 

1 Iliad xvi. 40, Patroclus to Achilles. 
2 Life of Apollonius i. 23, 24, 
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1 rpocayovra Kayser ; mpocaryyéddovra Cobet. 


1 A proverb ; ¢f. Lucian, How to write History 4. 
2 This imaginary situation was a favourite theme; cf, 
Life of Polemo, p. 542; Syrianus ii. 165; Apsines ix. 471. 
his perhaps echoes Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 648. 
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ment of his thoughts besides; for this too was character- 
istic of Isaeus. And though he presented his ideas 
with honeyed sweetness, he was not intemperate in 
the use of pleasing effects, liké some of the sophists, 
but was economical with them, and would always say 
to his pupils that honey should be tasted with the 
finger-tip+ and not by the handful. | This indeed 
is clearly shown in all the speeches delivered by 
Dionysius, whether critical works or forensie or 
moral disputations, but above all in the Dirge for 
Chaeronea. For when representing Demosthenes 
as he denounced himself before the Senate after 
Chaeronea,? he ended his speech with this monody : 
“O Chaeronea, wicked city!” and again: “O Boeotia 
that hast deserted to the barbarians! Wail, ye 
heroes beneath the earth! We have been defeated 
near Plataea!’”? And again in the passage where the 
Areadians are on trial for being mercenaries, he said : 
War is bought and sold in the market-place, and 
the woes of the Greeks fatten Arcadia,’ and * A war 
for which there is no cause is upon us.” 4 

Such was in general the style of Dionysius, 
thus his declamations proceeded, and he used to 
meditate his themes about as long as Isaeus. As 
for the story that is told about him that he used 
to train his pupils in mnemonics by the help of 
Chaldean arts,® I will show the source of the tradition. 
There is no such thing as an art of memory, nor 
could there be, for though memory gives us the arts, 
it cannot itself be taught, nor can it be acquired by 


4 On the Asianic rhythms in these quotations see Norden, 
_Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 413. The Arcadians were notorious 
mercenaries ; cf. Xenophon, //ellenica vii. 1. 23. 

5 For Chaldean astrology ¢f. Julian, vol. i. Oration 4. 
156 B; 5.172 p, note; here itis regarded as a kind of magic. 
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TETOUTILEVOL. evOev Oppwpevolt Twes TAs Too Avo- 
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s \ Dy ? a > tk / 
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sae pe LY Epon | LB 2 , , ‘ 
omdcat avtov emt aodia elavpalov, peytotwy dé 
ex BactAéws: *Adpiavos yap catpamny pev adrov 
> / > > ~ > ~ > / \ 
anédynvev otk adavdv eOvdv, éyxarédcEe Se 
tots Snuoola immevovar Kal Tots ev TH Movoeiw 
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1 @ynra Kayser; d@dvara Jahn. 2 um Cobet adds. 


1 An allusion to the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence, 
and especially to Meno 81 c p. 

2 Philostratus refers to the Hymn to Memory by Apollonius 
of Tyana; see his Life i. 14. The sophists certainly taught 
some sort of mnemonics ; ¢f. Volkmann, Rhetorik 567 foll. 
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any method or system, since it is a gift of nature or 
a part of the immortal soul. For never could human 
beings be regarded as endowed with immortality, 
nor could what we have learned be taught, did not 
Memory inhabit the minds of men.1_ And I will not 
dispute with the poets whether we ought to call her 
the mother of Time or the daughter, but let that be 
as they please.2 Moreover, who that is enrolled 
among the wise would be so foolishly careless of his 
own reputation as to use magic arts with his pupils, 
and so bring into disrepute also what has been taught 
by correct methods? How was it then that his 
pupils had a peculiar gift of memory? It was 
because the declamations of Dionysius gave them a 
pleasure of which they could never have enough, and 
he was compelled to repeat them very often, since he 
knew that they were delighted to hear them. And 
so the more ready-witted of these youths used to 
engrave them on their minds, and when, by long 
practice rather than by sheer memory, they 
had thoroughly grasped them, they used to recite 
them to the rest; and hence they came to be 
called “the memory-artists,’” and men who made it 
into an art. It is on these grounds that some people 
say that the declamations of Dionysius are a collection 
of odds and ends, for they say one person added this, 
another that, where he had been concise. 

Great honours were paid him by the cities that 
admired his talent, but the greatest was from the 
Emperor. For Hadrian appointed him satrap * over 
peoples by no means obscure, and enrolled him in 
the order of the knights and among those who had 
free meals in the Museum, (By the Museum I mean 

3 i.e. prefect, 
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tvyxadotoa tods ev mdon TH yh eAdoyipous. 
mAeloras Sé€ éreAOdw adders Kal melorous €vo- 
puAjoas €Oveow ore epwrikiy mote airiav é\aBev 
ovre dAaldva td Tod owdpovéorards te pal- 
veobar Kal éefeotnkws. of dé avariévres Avo- 
vuoiw tov ’Apdorav tov ris IlavOelas epadvra 
divi Koou puev T@v Tob Avovvotov vO Mav, avHKOOL 
dé Tis aMAns éppnvetas, airetpou 3 Tijs TOV evOv- 
pnuatwr téxvyns: od yap Avovvalov ro ppovreopa 
tovro, dAda Kédepos rod rexvoypddov, 6 de 
Kerep BaowWKav pey émuaroA@v ayalos  mpo- 
ordrns, pedérn 8€ od« dmoxpéy, Avovvoiw dé 
TOV éK Heupaxiov xpdovov Sudhopos. 

M7” exeiva mapetoOw pou ’Apworaiou ye Kpoa- 
peva adra mpeoBurdrov TOV KAT’ cue ‘EAAiveov wa 
mretora dmep oopuat@v <iddros* ey jpaoxe pev 6 
Avoviotos ev d0&n AapumpG, mapyjer 5° és dicen 6 
TloAduwy ovarw yeyvwoKopevos TO Avovvoiyp Kab 
emedrpiet Tats Ldpdeou dyopedowy ‘ Stieny ev Tots 
éxarov dvdpdow, td’ adv eduxarobro v) Av8ia. 
éomépas ody es Tas Ldpdes 7 Tov 6 Avovdovos 1 HER 

525 Awpiwva TOV KPUTUCOV Eévov éavtod: “ cimré 
épn “bd Awpiwv, Th TloAdpav evrad0a;’’ Kab ie, 
Awpiwy “ aviyp pn |  movouiyraros Tov ev 
Avdig KuSuvevany arepl Ths ovaias dyee ovviyyopov 
rov Iodduwva dard Ths Lpvpvns tetoas Suraddvrw 


1 dyopedwy Kayser ; dyopevawv Cobet. 


1 Founded by the first Ptolemy at Alexandria in con- 
nexion with the Librar 

2 Panthea, wife of the Persian king Abradatas, was taken 
captive by the Elder Cyrus and placed in charge of the 
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a dining-table in Egypt! to which are invited the 
most distinguished men of all countries.) He visited 
very many cities and lived among many peoples, yet 
he never incurred the charge of licentious or insolent 
conduct, being most temperate and sedate in his 
behaviour. ‘lhose who ascribe to Dionysius the piece 
called Araspes the Lover of Panthea,? are ignorant not 
only of his rhythms but of his whole style of 
eloquence, and moreover they know nothing of the 
art of ratiocination. For this work is not by 
Dionysius, but by Celer® the writer on rhetoric ; and 
Celer, though he was a good Imperial Secretary, 
lacked skill in declamation and was on unfriendly 
terms with Dionysius from their earliest youth. 

I must not omit the following facts which I heard 
direct from Aristaeus who was the oldest of all the 
educated Greeks in my time and knew most about 
the sophists. When Dionysius was beginning to 
grow old and enjoyed the most distinguished reputa- 
tion, and Polemo, on the other hand, was attaining to 
the height of his career, though he was not yet 
personally known to Dionysius, Polemo paid a visit 
to Sardis to plead a case before the Centumviri who 
had jurisdiction over Lydia. And towards evening 
Dionysius came to Sardis and asked Dorion the 
critic, who was his host: “Tell me, Dorion, what is 
Polemo doing here?” And Dorion replied: “A 
very wealthy man, a Lydian, is in danger of losing 
his property, and hence he has brought Polemo from 
Smyrna to be his advocate by the inducement of a 
fee of two talents, and he will defend the suit 
Mede Araspes who fell in love with her; ef, Xenophon, 
(aaa v. 1. 4; Philostratus, Imagines ii. 9. 


obably the teacher of Marcus Aurelius ; ¢f. To Him- 
self viii, 25. 
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~ ‘ > ~ 4 / ” ” ‘ e 
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A yj ee ? 29.0 Mh coe ” > \ 

tovdaros “‘ olov’’ &dn “‘ Epyavov elpnKas, ei Kal 
akodaal prot €otat IloAduwvos ovmw es metpay 


> a > 0 2t Seeny ” e , 
abtod aduypevw. eouxev”” elev 6 Awpiwv 
‘ / c , >? ” ww 4 
otpépew oe 6 veavias és dvopa 75n mpoBaivwy 
iZ ”? ae \ , > IA ‘A A > lol 
péya. kal Kabevdeuw ye ovk €G, wa THY Adnvay, 


9 8 6 Avoviavos * ‘aan’ és ae dyeu THY Kap- 
Slay Kal TV yrespeny evOupovpevy, ws moAdot oi 
erawerar avtod, Kal tots pev dwdexdKpouvov 1 
doce? TO oTdua, of dé Kal mHxeor SvapeTpobow 
avTod Tv dary; domep Tas Tob NetAou ava- 
Bacets. oo 8 dv? Tabryy idoad Hou TH ppovrida 
elma, TL ev TA€ov, Tl i S€ Hrrov ev euol Te KaKEelvw 
sca belipdicaise? kat 6 Awpiwy pdda owdpoves 
f atrds,’” elzrev “‘ & Avoviiove, ceavT®@ TE KaKeivyy 
duxdoess a, Gpewvov, od yap tno oogias olos oavrdv TE 
yuyviboKew, ETepov TE jA1) dyvoroa.’ Teovoey 6 
Atovdavos dywvilopevov Thy dikny Kal amu Tod 
dixaornpiou " toxdv épn “6 abAnris exer, GAN 
ovK €K TaAatoTpas.”” Tatra ws nKkovaev 6 LloAcuwr, 
HAVE prev eri BUpas tod Avovvaiov peddrnv adTa@ 
erayyéAAwy, adukopevov dé dSvampe@s aywrvilo- 

526 evos mpoonADe 7H Arovvciw Kai avtepeicas TOV 
@pmov, Womep ot THs oTadiaias maAns eupuBalovres, 
pdda doreiws émetéOacev cima. 


Hoav mot, hoav aAKysor MiAjovot. 
1 Swoexdxpouvos Kayser ; dwdexdxpouvoy Cobet; of. Cratinus, 


Putine frag. 7 dwdexdxpovvov 7d orbyua. 
2 at Kayser; av Cobet. 


1 The epithet indicates the volume and variety of his 
oratory. 
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to-morrow.” _‘ What a stroke of luck is this!” ¢ried 
Dionysius, “that I shall actually be able to hear 
Polemo, for I have never yet had a chance to judge 
of him.” Dorion remarked : “The young man seems 
to make you uneasy by his rapid advance to a great 
reputation.” ‘Yes, by Athene,’ said Dionysius, 
“he does not even allow me to sleep. He makes 
my heart palpitate, and my mind too, when I think 
how many admirers he has. For some think that 
from his lips flow twelve springs,! others measure his 
tongue by cubits, like the risings of the Nile. But 
you might cure this anxiety for me by telling me 
what are the respective superiorities and defects that 
you have observed in us both.”. Dorion replied with 
great discretion: “ You yourself, Dionysius, will be 
better able to judge between yourself and him, for 
you are well qualified by your wisdom not only to 
know yourself but also to observe another accurately.” 
Dionysius heard Polemo defend the suit, and as he 
left the court he remarked :.“'This athlete possesses 
strength, but it does not come from the wrestling- 
ground.” When Polemo heard this he came to 
Dionysius’ door and announced that he would declaim 
before him. And when he had come and Polemo 
had sustained his part with conspicuous success, he 
‘went up to Dionysius, and leaning. shoulder to 
shoulder with him, like those who: begin a wrestling 
match standing, he wittily turned the laugh against 
him by quoting . 


~- Once O once they were strong, the men of Miletus.” 


2 For this iambic response of Apollo which became a 
roverb for the degenerate cf. Aristophanes, Plutus 1003. 
It occurs also as a fragment of Anacreon, 
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A , 8e ~ > a > , iat) / 
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\ > bA ‘ ~ ?A@O , 4 eA 
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/ /, c a e A ~ > 
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\ > \ “e \ > vw > 4 > A 
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a ~ / 
Tots avTod yywpipos, Kal yprpata ovyva HOpoiaby. 
Kal ToUTO pev avdpos evpnxavou dd€eu Kat aopod 
Ta ToATLKG, eKeivo S€ SuKaiov Te Kal Eevyve@povos: 
To. yap Xphpara tadra tots EvpBadopevors azré- 

A ‘ ~ > / 

dwKev erravels Tov prcldv THs aKpodoews. 

"Hdoke 5é 6 cogiotis obtos texviKwTatds Te Kal 
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a / ~ ~ ~ 
vik Kelwevov ikavds exmovioa, Kal épunvedoa 


1 From Thucydides ii. 43. 
2 4.e, the municipal, as distinct from the Imperial chair, 
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Famous men have the whole earth for their 
sepulchre,' but the actual tomb of Dionysius is in the 
most conspicuous part of Ephesus, for he was buried 
in the market-place, on the most important spot in 
Ephesus, in which city he ended his life; though 
during the earlier period of his career he had taught 
in Lesbos. 

_23. Loniianus or Eruesus was the first to be ap- 
pointed to the chair of rhetoric? at Athens, and he 
also governed the Athenian people, since he held the 
office of strategus in that city. The functions of this 
office were formerly to levy troops and lead them to 
war, but now it has charge of the food-supplies and 
the provision-market. Once when a riot arose in 
the bread-sellers’ quarter, and the Athenians were 
on the point of stoning Lollianus, Pancrates the 
Cynic, who later professed philosophy at the Isthmus, 
came forward before the Athenians, and by simply 
remarking: “Lollianus does not sell bread but 
words,” he so diverted the Athenians that they let 
fall the stones that were in their hands. Once when 
a cargo of grain came by sea from Thessaly and there 
was no money in the public treasury to pay for it, 
Lollianus bade his pupils contribute, and a large sum 
was collected. This device proves him to have been 
a very ingenious man and prudent in public affairs, 
but what followed proved that he was both just and 
magnanimous. For by remitting the fee for his 
lectures he repaid this money to those who had 
subscribed it. 

This sophist was considered to be deeply versed 
in his art and very clever in working out successfully 
the train of reasoning that depends on skill in inven- 
tion. His style was admirable, and in the invention 
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¢ + \ > ~ uv a ~ a eae /, 
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kd’. Ovde tov Buldvriov codioriy aparece 
Mdpkov, breép ob Kav éemumAngayu tots “EAAnow, «i 
Towade yevopevos, OTTotov SnAwow, UNnTw TYYXaVOL 
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1 This fictitious theme is based on Demosthenes,, aeiteats 
30, delivered in 355, and assumes that the law of Leptines to 
abolish exemptions from public services was in force, and 
that the evils foreboded by Demosthenes had come about; 
cf. Apsines 232 for the same theme. 

* Norden, p. 410, quotes this passage for its ‘‘ similar 
endings.’ 

%’ We do not know whether this theme is Sak on 
historical fact or is purely fictitious. 
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and arrangement of his ideas he was free from 
affectation and redundancy. In his oratory brilliant 
passages flare out and suddenly come to an end like 
a flash of lightning. This is evident in all that he 
wrote, but especially in the example that I now 
quote. His theme was to denounce Leptines on 
account of his law, because the supply of corn had 
failed to reach the Athenians from the Pontus ;1 and 
he wound up as follows: “The mouth of the 
Pontus has been locked up by a law, and a few 
syllables keep back the food supply of Athens; so 
that Lysander fighting with his ships and Leptines 
fighting with his law have the same power.” 2 Again, 
when his theme was to oppose the Athenians, when 
in a searcity of funds they were planning to sell the 
islands,’ he declaimed with energy the following: 
Take back, Poseidon, the favour that you granted 
to Delos!* Permit her, while we are selling her, to 
make her escape!” In his extempore speeches he 
imitated Isaeus, whose pupil he had been, He used 
to charge handsome fees, and in his classes he not 
only declaimed but also taught the rules of the art. 
There are two statues of him at Athens, one in the 
agora, the other in the small grove which he is said 
to have planted himself. 
~ 24, Nor must I omit to speak of Marcus or By- 
ZANTIUM,® On whose behalf I will bring this reproach 
against the Greeks, that though he was as talented as I 
shall show, he does not as yet receive the honour that 
he deserves. The genealogy of Marcus dated back as 

* Delos was once a ‘floating’ island and was made 
stationary by Poseidon ; ¢f. Ovid, Metamorphoses vi. 191. 

5 We kobe nothing more about Marcus, unless he is the 
Annius Marcus mentioned by Capitolinus, Life of Marcus 
Aurelius, as one of that Emperor's teachers, 
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/ 
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1 The legendary founder of Byzantium, said to have been 
the son of Poseidon. 

* The punishment of these men by Sparta is deseribed by 
Thucydides y. 34. 

3 Tris was the daughter of Thaumas whose name means 
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far as the original Byzas,! and his father, who had the 
same name, owned slaves who were fishermen at 
Hieron, (Hieron is near the entrance to the Pontus.) 
His teacher was Isaeus, and from him he learned the 
natural style of oratory, but he adorned it with a 
charming suayity. The most characteristic example 
of the style of Marcus is his speech of the Spartan 
advising the Lacedaemonians not to receive the men 
who had returned from Sphacteria without their 
weapons.? He began this argument as follows: “ As 
a citizen of Lacedaemon who till old age has kept 
his shield, I would gladly have slain these men who 
have lost theirs.” His style in his discourses may be 
gathered from the following. He was trying to 
show how rich and how many-sided is the art of the 
sophists, and taking the rainbow as the image of an 
oration, he began his discourse thus: ‘ He who sees 
the rainbow only as a single colour does not see a 
sight to marvel at, but he who sees how many 
colours it has, marvels more.” ® Those who ascribe 
this discourse to Alcinous the Stoic fail to observe 
the style of his speech, they fail to observe the truth, 
_and are most dishonest men, in that they try to rob 
the sophist even of what he wrote about his own art. 

The expression of his brows and the gravity of 
his countenance proclaimed Marcus a sophist, and 
indeed his mind was constantly brooding over some 
theme, and he was always training himself in the 
methods that prepare one for extempore speaking. 
This was evident from the steady gaze of his eyes 


“Wonder.” The play on the word davydfew, ‘ to wonder,” 
seems to echo Plato, Theactetus 155 cp: ** philosophy begins 
in wonder.” Plato goes on to apply the image of the rain- 
bow (Iris) to philosophy. 
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1 wpoBadoduar . . . PeNeT Ho OjLeLL Kayser; mpoBar@ ... 1. 
pereraceduae Cobet, to give the Doric dialect. 
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which were usually intent on secret. thoughts, and, 
moreover, it was admitted by the man himself. For 
when one of his friends asked him how he declaimed 
the day before, he replied : “To myself, well enough, 
but to my pupils not so well.” And when the other 
expressed surprise at the answer, Marcus said: “I 
work even when I am silent, and I keep myself in 
practice with two or three arguments beside the one 
that I maintain in public.” His beard and hair were 
always unkempt, and hence most people thought 
that he looked too boorish to be a learned man. 
And this was the impression of him that Polemo the 
sophist had. For, when he had already made his 
reputation, he once visited Polemo’s. school, and 
when the pupils who had come, to attend the lecture 
had taken their seats, one of those who had made 
the voyage to Byzantium recognized him and pointed 
him out to the man next him, and he in turn to his 
neighbour, and so word was handed on to them all 
that he was the sophist from Byzantium. Accord- 
ingly, when Polemo asked for themes to be proposed, 
they all turned towards Marcus that he might propose 
one. And when Polemo asked: “Why do you look 
to the rustic? This fellow will not give you a 
theme,’ Marcus, speaking as he always did at the 
top of his voice, and throwing his head up, retorted : 
I will propose a subject and will myself declaim.” 
Thereupon Polemo, who recognized him partly by 
his. Dorie dialect, addressed himself to Marcus in a 
long and wonderful. speech on the spur of the 
moment, and when he had declaimed and heard the 
other declaim he both admired and was admired. 
When, later on, Marcus went to Megara (Byzan- 
tium was originally a Megarian colony), the Megarians 
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} This was the decree by which the Megarians were 
proscribed by the Athenians in the fifth century B.c. 

2 These games were held at Smyrna. 

3 February. 
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were still keeping up their quarrel with the 
Athenians with the utmost energy of their minds, 
just as if the famous decree! against them had been 
lately drawn up; and they did not admit them when 
they came to the Lesser Pythian games. Marcus, 
however, came among them, and so changed the 
hearts of the Megarians that he persuaded them to 
throw open their houses and to admit the Athenians 
to the society of their wives and children. The 
Emperor Hadrian too admired him when he came on 
an embassy for Byzantium, for of all the Emperors in 
the past he was the most disposed to foster merit. 

25. Potemo the sophist was neither a native of 
Smyrna, as is commonly supposed, nor from Phrygia 
as some say, but he was born at Laodicea in Caria, a 
city which lies on the river Lycus and, though far 
inland, is more important than those on the sea- 
coast. Polemo’s family has produced many men of 
consular rank, and still does, and many cities were in 
love with him, but especially Smyrna. For the people 
having from his boyhood observed in him a certain 
greatness, heaped on the head of Polemo all the 
wreaths of honour that were theirs to give, decreeing 
for himself and his family the distinctions most sought 
after in Smyrna; for they bestowed on him and his 
descendants the right to preside over the Olympic 
games founded by Hadrian,? and to go on board the 
sacred trireme. For in the month Anthesterion ® a 
trireme in full sail is brought in procession to the 
agora, and the priest of Dionysus, like a pilot, steers 
it as it comes from the sea, loosing its cables. 

By opening his school at Smyrna he benefited the 
city in the following ways. In the first place he 
made her appear far more populous than before, 
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1 Kadapas Kayser 3 Kadap&s Cobet. 
? Lacuna in mss.; 4v Kayser suggests. 


1 «Windy Mimas” (Odyssey iii, 172) is a headland 
opposite Chios. This temple was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and rebuilt by Marcus Aurelius. 
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since the youth flowed into her from both continents 
and the islands; nor were they a dissolute and 
promiscuous rabble, but select and. genuinely 
Hellenic, Secondly, he brought about a harmonious 
sovernment free from faction, For, before that, 
Smyrna was rent by factions, and the inhabitants of 
the higher district were at variance with those on 
the sea-shore. Also he proved to be of great value 
fo the city by going on embassies to the Emperors 
ind defending their ways at home. Hadrian, at any 
rate, had hitherto favoured Ephesus, but Polemo so 
entirely converted him to the cause of Smyrna that 
n one day he lavished ten million drachmae on the 
sity, and with this the corn-market was built, a 
yymnasium which was the most magnificent of all 
those in Asia, and a temple that can be seen from 
ufar, the one on the promontory that seems to 
shallenge Mimas.! Moreover, when they made 
nistakes in their public policy, Polemo would rebuke 
hem, and often gave them wise advice; thus he 
was of great use to them, and at the same time he 
sured them of arrogance and every kind of insolence, 
in achievement that was all the greater because it 
was not like the Ionian to reform his ancient customs. 
He helped them also in the following manner. The 
suits which they brought against one another he did 
n0t allow to be carried anywhere abroad, but he 
would settle them at home. I mean the suits about 
noney, for those against adulterers, sacrilegious 
persons and murderers, the neglect of which breeds 
pollution, he not only urged them to carry them out 
of Smyrna but even to drive them out. For he said 
shat they needed a judge with a sword in his hand. 
Though he excited the disapproval of many, 
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LON parvov Kayser ; 'OdNuprlevov Cobet. 


1 A favourite saying with Pindar; cf. Thucydides vi. 16. 
2 See above, p. 524. 
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because when he travelled he was followed by a long 
train of baggage-animals and many horses, many 
slaves and many different breeds of dogs for various 
kinds of hunting, while he himself would ride in a 
chariot from Phrygia or Gaul, with silver-mounted 
bridles, by all this he acquired glory for Smyrna. 
For just as its market-place and a splendid array of 
buildings reflect lustre on a city, so does an opulent 
establishment ; for not only does a city give a man 
renown, but itself acquires it from a man.!_ Polemo 
administered the affairs of Laodicea as well, for he 
often visited his relatives there, and gave what assist- 
ance he could in public affairs. 

The following privileges were bestowed on him 
by the Emperors. By the Emperor Trajan the right 
to travel free of expense by land and sea, and Hadrian 
extended this to all his descendants, and also enrolled 
him in the circle of the Museum, with the Egyptian 
right of free meals.2 And when he was in Rome 
and demanded 250,000 drachmae,® he gave him that 
sum and more, though Polemo had not said that he 
needed it, nor had the Emperor said beforehand 
that he would give it. When the people of Smyrna 
accused him of having expended on his own pleasures 
a great part of the money that’ had been given by 
the Emperor for them, the Emperor sent a letter to 
the following effect: “Polemo has rendered me an 
account of the money given to you by me.” And 
though one may say that this was an act of clemency, 
nevertheless it would not have been possible for him 
to win clemency in the affair of the money, had he 
not won pre-eminence for virtue of another kind. 
The temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens had been 


8 The drachma was worth about ninepence. 
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completed at last after an interval of five hundred and 
sixty years,! and when the Emperor consecrated it as 
a marvellous triumph of time, he invited Polemo also 
to make an oration at the sacrifice. He fixed his gaze, 
as was his custom, on the thoughts that were already 
taking their place in his mind, and then flung himself 
into his speech, and delivered a long and admirable 
discourse from the base of the temple. As the 
prooemium of his speech he declared that not 
without a divine impulse was he inspired to spéak 
on that theme. 

‘Moreover, the Emperor reconciled his own son 
Antoninus with Polemo, at the time when he handed 
over his sceptre and became a god instead of a 
mortal. I must relate how this happened. Antoninus 
was proconsul of the whole of Asia without exception, 
and once he took up his lodging in Polemo’s house 
because it was the best in Smyrna and belonged to 
the most notable citizen. _However, Polemo. arrived 
home at night from a journey and raised an outcry at 
the door that he was outrageously treated. in being 
shut out of his own house, and next he compelled 
Antoninus to move to another house. The Emperor 
was informed of this, but he held no inquiry into the 
affair, lest he should reopen the. wound. But in 
considering what would happen after his death, and 
that even mild natures are often provoked by persons 
who are too aggressive and irritating, he became 
anxious: about Polemo. Accordingly in his last 
testament on the affairs of the Empire, he wrote: 
« And Polemo, the sophist, advised me to make this 
arrangement.” By this means he opened the way 
for him to win favour as a benefactor, and forgiveness 
enough and to spare. And in fact Antoninus used 
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to jest with Polemo about what had happened in 
Smyrna, thus showing that he had by no means 
forgotten it, though by the honours with which he 
exalted him on every occasion he seemed to pledge 
himself not to bear it in mind. This is the sort of 
jest he would make. When Polemo came to Rome, 
Antoninus embraced him, and then said: “Give 
Polemo a lodging and do not let anyone turn him 
out of it.” And once when a tragic actor who had 
performed at the Olympic games in Asia, over which 
Polemo presided, declared that he would prosecute 
him, because Polemo had expelled him at the 
beginning of the play, the Emperor asked the actor 
what time it was when he was expelled from the 
theatre, and when he replied that it happened to be 
at noon, the Emperor made this witty comment: 
“But it was midnight. when he expelled me from his 
house, and I did not prosecute him.” 

Let this suffice to show how mild. an Emperor 
could be, and how arrogant a mere man. For in 
truth Polemo was so arrogant that he conversed with 
cities as his inferiors, Emperors as not his superiors, 
and the gods as his equals. For instance, when he 
gave a display to the Athenians of extempore speeches 
on first coming to Athens, he did not condescend to 
utter an encomium on the city, though there were so 
many things that one might say in honour of the 
Athenians; nor did he make a long oration about 
his own renown, although this style of speech is 
likely to win favour for sophists in their public de- 
clamations. But since he well knew that the natural 
disposition of the Athenians needs to be held in 
check rather than encouraged to greater pride, this 
was his introductory speech: “Men say, Athenians, 
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1 At this date there were kings of the Bosporus under the 
protectorate of Rome. 
2 Lucian, Demonaz 3, praises Timocrates. 
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that as an audience you are accomplished judges 
of oratory. I shall soon find out.” And. once 
when the ruler of the Bosporus, a man who had 
been trained in all the culture of Greece, came to 
Smyrna in order to learn about Jonia, Polemo not 
only did not take his place among those who went 
to salute him, but even when the other begged 
him to visit him he postponed it again and again, 
until he compelled the king! to come to his door 
with a fee of ten talents. Again, when he came to 
Pergamon suffering from a disease of the joints, he 
slept in the temple, and when Asclepius appeared to 
him and told him to abstain from drinking anything 
cold, “ My good sir,” said Polemo, “but what if you 
were doctoring a cow?” 

This proud and haughty temper he contracted frem 
Timocrates? the philosopher, with whom he associated 
for four years when he came to Ionia... It would do 
no harm to describe Timocrates also. This man came 
from the Pontus and his birthplace was Heraclea 
whose citizens admire Greek culture. At first he 
devoted himself to the study of writings on medicine 
and was well versed in the theories of Hippocrates and 
Democritus. But when he had once heard Euphrates® 
of Tyre, he set full sail for his kind of philosophy. 
He was irascible beyond measure, so much so that 
while he was arguing his beard and the hair on his 
head stood up like a lion’s when it springs to the 
attack. His language was fluent, vigorous and ready, 
and it was on this account that Polemo, who loved this 
headlong style of oratory, valued him so highly, At 
any rate, when a quarrel arose between Timocrates 


3 of. p. 488 and Life % Apollonius, passim. Euphrates 
had much influence with Vespasian. 
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1 This was a mark of effeminacy and foppishness, 
2 This incident is described above, p. 521. 
3 See p. 548. 
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and Scopelian, because the latter had become addicted 
to the use of pitch-plasters and professional “ hair- 
removers,’ 1 the youths who were then residing in 
Smyrna took different sides, but Polemo, who was 
the pupil of both men, became one of the faction 
of Timocrates and called him “the father of my 
eloquence.” And when he was defending himself 
before Timocrates for his speeches against Favorinus, 
he cowered before him in awe and submission, like 
boys who fear blows from their teachers when they 
have been disobedient. 

This same humility Polemo showed also towards 
Scopelian somewhat later, when he was elected to 
go on an embassy on behalf of Smyrna, and begged 
for Scopelian’s power of persuasion as though it were 
the arms of Achilles.2. His behaviour to Herodes 
the Athenian was in one way submissive and in 
another arrogant. I wish to relate how this came 
about, for it is a good story and worth remembering. 
Herodes, you must know, felt a keener desire to suc- 
ceed in extempore speaking than to be called a consu- 
lar and the descendant of consulars, and so, before 
he was acquainted with Polemo, he came to Smyrna 
in order to study with him. It was at the time when 
Herodes alone ® was regulating the status of the free 
cities. When he had embraced Polemo and saluted 
him very affectionately by kissing him on the mouth, 
he asked: “ Father, when shall I hear you declaim ?” 
Now Herodes thought that he would put off the de- 
clamation and would say that he hesitated to run any 
risks in the presence of so great a man, but Polemo, 
without any such pretext, replied : “Hear me declaim 
to-day, and let us be going.” Herodes says that 
when he heard this, he was struck with admiration 
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1 ériatodg elpnuévwy Kayser ; émicrodGy elpnucvov Cobet. 


1 See Glossary 8.v. oxnvi}. 
* Iliad vi. 507. 
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of the man and the ready facility both of his tongue 
and brain. This incident illustrates Polemo’s pride 
and, by Zeus, the cleverness with which he was wont 
to dazzle his hearers, but the following shows equally 
his modesty and sense of propriety. For when the 
other arrived to hear him declaim, he received him 
with a long and appropriate panegyric on the words 
and deeds of Herodes. 

The scenic effects 1 which he employed in his de- 
clamations we may learn from Herodes, since they 
are described in oné of the letters that he wrote to 
Varus, and I will relate them from that source. He 
would come forward to declaim with a countenance 
serene and full of confidence, and he always arrived 
in a litter, because his joints were already diseased. 
When a theme had been proposed, he did not 
meditate on it in public but would withdraw from 
the crowd for a short time. His utterance was 
clear and incisive, and there was a fine ringing 
sound in the tones of his voice. Herodes says also 
that he used to rise to such a pitch of excitement 
that he would jump up from his chair when he came 
to the most striking conclusions‘in his argument, 
and whenever he rounded off a period he would 
utter the final clause with a smile, as though to show 
clearly that he could deliver it without effort, and at 
certain places in the argument he would stamp the 
ground just like the horse in Homer.? Herodes 
adds that he listened to his first declamation like an 
impartial judge, to the second like one who longs 
for more, to the third as one who can but admire ; 
and that he attended his lectures for three days. 
Moreover, Herodes has recorded the themes of the 
declamations at which he was present. The first was : 
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1 Srép Oadua dywr Kayser; vrepPavudtwy Cobet. 


1 Apsines 219 mentions this theme, and it was also de- 
claimed by Herodes, cf. p. 539. The argument was that 
there must not be permanent monuments of Greek victories 
over Greeks. 


2 


* This theme is similar to that of Isocrates mentioned 
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“ Demosthenes swears that he did not take the bribe 
of fifty talents,” the charge which Demades brought 
against him, on the ground that Alexander had com- 
municated this fact to the Athenians, having learned it 
from the account-books of Darius. In the second, on 
the conclusion of peace after the Peloponnesian war, he 
urged: “That the trophies erected by the Greeks 
should be taken down.’’!_ The third argument was to 
persuade the Athenians to return to their demes after 
the battle of Aegos Potami.? Herodes says that in 
payment for this he sent him 150,000 drachmae, and 
called this the fee for his lectures. But since he did 
not accept it, Herodes thought that he had been 
treated with contempt, but Munatius the critic, when 
drinking with him (this man came from Tralles), 
remarked: “ Herodes, I think that Polemo dreamed 
of 250,000 drachmae, and so thinks that he is being 
stinted because you did not send so large a sum.” 
Herodes says that he added the 100,000 drachmae, 
and that Polemo took the money without the least 
hesitation, as though he were receiving only what 
was his due. Herodes gave Polemo leave not to 
appear after him to give an exhibition of his oratory, 
and not to have to maintain a theme after him, and 
allowed him to depart from Smyrna by night, lest he 
should be compelled to do this, since Polemo thought 
it outrageous to be compelled to do anything. And 
from that time forward he never failed to com- 
mend Polemo, and to think him beyond praise. 
For instance, in Athens, when Herodes had brilliantly 
maintained the argument about the war trophies, 
and was being complimented on the fluency and 


above, p. 505; it was designed to induce the Athenians to 
renounce their empire of the sea. 
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1 Alwvos Kayser; Alwva Schmid. 

2 bvos, ‘fon the backs of asses,” Prof. Margoliouth 
suggests. 
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vigour of his speech, he said: “ Read Polemo’s de- 
clamation, and then you will know a great man.” 
And at the Olympic games when all Greece acclaimed 
him, crying: “ You are the equal of Demosthenes!” 
he ‘replied: “I wish I were the equal of the 
Phrygian,’ applying this name to Polemo because in 
those days Laodicea counted as part of Phrygia. 
When the Emperor Marcus asked him: ‘ What is 
your opinion of Polemo?” Herodes gazed fixedly 
before him and said : 

‘The sound of swift-footed horses strikes upon mine ears ;1 
thus, indicating how resonant and far-echoing \was 
his eloquence. And when Varus the consul asked 
him what teachers he had had, he replied: “This 
‘man and that, while I was being taught, but Polemo, 
when I was teaching others.” 

- Polemo says that he studied also with Dio, and 
that in order to do so he paid a visit to the people 
of Bithynia, He used to say that the works of prose 
writers needed to be brought out? by armfuls, but 
the works of poets by the wagon-load. Among the 
honours that he received were also the following. 
Smyrna was contending on behalf of her temples and 
their rights, and when he had already reached the 
Jast stage of his life, appointed Polemo as one of 
her advocates. But since he died at the very outset 
of the journey to defend those rights, the city was 
entrusted to other advocates. Before the imperial 
tribunal they presented their case very badly, where- 
upon the Emperor looked towards the counsel from 

t iad x, 535. 

' 2 The meaning of the verb is obscure, but as “ bury ” and 
‘‘publish” are improbable, Polemo seems to mean that the 


student, for his training as a sophist, must take out from 
his store of books more poets than prose writers. °'' 
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Smyrna and said: “Had not Polemo been appointed 
as your public advocate in this suit?” ‘ Yes,” they 
replied, “if you mean the sophist.” “Then, perhaps,” 
said the Emperor, “he wrote down some speech in 
defence of your rights, inasmuch as he was to speak 
for the defence in my presence and on behalf of such 
great issues.” “ Perhaps, O Emperor,” they replied, 
“but not as far as we know.” Whereupon the 
Emperor adjourned the case until the speech could 
be brought, and when it had been read aloud in 
court the Emperor gave his decision in accordance 
with it; and so Smyrna carried off the victory, and 
the citizens departed declaring that Polemo had 
come to life to help them. 

Now inasmuch as, when men have become illustri- 
ous, not only what they said in earnest but also 
what they said in jest is worthy of record, I will 
write down Polemo’s witticisms also, so that I may 
not seem to have neglected even them, There was 
an Ionian youth who was indulging in a life of 
dissipation at Smyrna to a degree not customary 
with the Tonians, and was being ruined by his great 
_ wealth, which is a vicious teacher of ill-regulated 
natures. Now the youth’s name was Varus, and he 
had been so spoiled by parasites that he had con- 
vinced himself that he was the fairest of the fair, 
the tallest of the tall, and the noblest and most 
expert of the youths at the wrestling-ground, and 
that not even the Muses could strike up a prelude 
more sweetly than he, whenever he had a mind to 
sing. He had the same notions about the sophists ; 
that is to say, that he could outstrip even their 
tongues whenever he declaimed—and he actually 
used to declaim—and those who borrowed money 
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truth prevailed. For he never would have dedicated 
to her memory so fine a theatre nor would he have 
postponed for her sake the casting of lots for his 
second consulship, if he had not been innocent 
of the charge; nor again would he have made an 
offering of her apparel at the temple of Eleusis, if he 
had been polluted by a murder when he brought it, 
for this was more likely to turn the goddesses into 
avengers of the murder than to win their pardon. 
He also altered the appearance of his house in her 
honour by making the paintings and decorations of 
the rooms black by means of hangings, dyes, and 
Lesbian marble, which is a gloomy and dark marble, 
And they say that Lucius, a wise man, tried to give 
Herodes advice about this, and since he could not 
persuade him to alter it, he turned him into ridicule. 
And this incident must not be omitted from my 
narrative, since it is held worthy of mention by learned 
writers. For this Lucius ranked among men re- 
nowned for learning, and since he had been trained in 
philosophy by Musonius of Tyre, his repartees were 
apt to hit the mark, and he practised a wit well suited 
to the occasion. Now, as he was very intimate with 
Herodes, he was with him when he was most deeply 
afflicted by his grief, and used to give him good 
advice to the following effect; “ Herodes, in every 
matter that which is enough is limited by the golden 
mean, and I have often heard Musonius argue on this 
theme, and have often discoursed on it myself; and, 
moreover, I used to hear you also, at Olympia, com- 
mending the golden mean to the Greeks, and at that 
time you would even exhort rivers to keep their 
course in mid channel between their banks. But 
what has now become of all this advice? For you 
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1 For a curious modern parallel see Punch 1916; ‘*In 
Paris they are serving a half-mourning salad consisting 
mainly of potatoes, artichokes, and pickled walnuts . . . he 
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have lost your self-control, and are acting in a way 
that we must needs deplore, since you risk your great 
reputation.” He said more to the same effect. But 
since he could not convince him, he went away in 
anger. And he-saw some slaves at a well that was 
in the house, washing radishes, and asked them for 
whose dinner they were intended. They replied 
that they were preparing them for Herodes. At 
this Lucius remarked: “ Herodes insults Regilla by 
eating white radishes! in a black house.’ This 
speech was reported indoors to Herodes, and when 
he heard it he removed the signs of mourning from 
his house, for fear he should become the laughing- 
stock of wise men. 

Here is another admirable saying of this Lucius. 
The Emperor Marcus was greatly interested in 
Sextus the Boeotian philosopher, attending his 
classes and going to his very door. Lucius had just 
arrived in Rome, and asked the Emperor, whom he 
met going out, where he was going and for what 
purpose. Marcus answered: “ It is a good thing even 
for one who is growing old to acquire knowledge. I 
am going to Sextus the philosopher to learn what I do 
not yet know.” At this Lucius raised his hand to 
heaven, and exclaimed: “O Zeus! The Emperor of 
the Romans is already growing old, but he hangs a 
tablet round his neck and goes to ‘school, while my 
Emperor Alexander died at thirty-two! > What I 
have quoted is enough to show the kind of philosophy 
cultivated by Lucius, for these speeches suffice to 
reveal the man as a sip reveals the bouquet of wine. 

Thus, then, his grief for Regilla was quenched, 


oat surprise at their failure to add a few radishes to 
the di 
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1 ovola Kayser; olxia Cobet. 


1 The original of this verse, often parodied by the sophists, 
and several times by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is Odyssey 
iv. 498: 
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while his grief for his daughter Panathenais was 
mitigated by the Athenians, who buried her in the 
city, and decreed that the day on which she died 
sould be taken out of the year. But when his other 
daughter, whom he called Elpinice, died also, he lay 
on the floor, beating the earth and crying aloud: 
“QO my daughter, what offerings shall I consecrate 
to thee? What shall I bury with thee?” Then 
Sextus the philosopher who chanced to be present 
said: “No small gift will you give your daughter 
if you control your grief for her.” He mourned 
his daughters with this excessive grief because he 
was offended with his son Atticus. He had been 
misrepresented to him as foolish, bad at his letters, 
and of a dull memory. At any rate, when he could 
not master his alphabet, the idea occurred to Herodes 
to bring up with him twenty-four boys of the same 
age named after the letters of the alphabet, so that he 
would be obliged to learn his letters at the same time 
as the names of the boys. He saw too that he was a 
drunkard and given to senseless amours, and hence 
in his lifetime he used to utter a prophecy over his 
own house, adapting a famous verse as follows: 


One fool methinks is still left in the wide house,! 


and when he died he handed over to him his mother’s 
estate, but transferred his own patrimony to other 
heirs. The Athenians, however, thought this in- 
human, and they did not take into consideration his 
foster-sons Achilles, Polydeuces, and Memnon, and that 
he mourned them as though they had been his own 
children, since they were highly honourable youths, 


els 5 ére mov fwos Karepixerar evpée TOvTY. 


Herodes substitutes ‘* house ” for ‘‘ deep.” : 
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"1 These brothers are mentioned by Cassius Dio Ixxi. 33, 
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noble-minded and fond of study, a credit to their 
upbringing in his house. Accordingly he put up 
statues of them hunting, having hunted, and about 
to hunt, some in his shrubberies, others in the fields, 
others by springs or in the shade of plane-trees, not 
hidden away, but inscribed with execrations on any 
one who should pull down or move them. Nor 
would he have exalted them thus, had he not known 
them to be worthy of his praises. And when the 
Quintilii during their proconsulship of Greece cen- 
sured him for putting up the statues of these youths 
on the ground that they were an extravagance, he 
retorted: “ What business is it of yours if I amuse 
myself with my poor marbles?” 

His quarrel with the Quintilii! began, as most 
people assert, over the Pythian festival, when they 
held different views about the musical competition ; 
but some say that it began with the jests that 
Herodes made to Marcus at their expense. For 
when he saw that, though they were Trojans, the 
Emperor thought them worthy of the highest honours, 
he said: “I blame Homer’s Zeus also, for loving the 
Trojans.”’ But the following reason is nearer the 
truth, When these two men were both governing 
Greece, the Athenians invited them to a meeting of 
the assembly, and made speeches to the effect that 
they were oppressed by a tyrant, meaning Herodes ; 
and finally begged that what they had said might be 
forwarded to the Emperor’s ears. And when the 
Quintilii felt pity for the people and without delay 
reported what they had’ heard, Herodes asserted 
that they were plotting ‘against him, for they were 
inciting the Athenians to attack him. Certainly, 
after that meeting of the assembly there sprang into 
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1 Lucius Verus, the Emperor’s son-in-law and colleague ; 
ef. Cassius Dio Ixxi, 1-2. 
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activity men like Demostratus, Praxagoras and 
Mamertinus, and many others whose public policy 
was opposed to Herodes, Thereupon Herodes in- 
dicted them on the charge of a conspiracy to set the 
people against him, and tried to bring them before 
the proconsular court. But they escaped secretly 
and went to the Emperor Marcus, relying both on 
the Emperor’s disposition, which was somewhat 
democratic, and also on the favourable moment. 
For the Emperor did not acquit Herodes of being 
an accomplice in the treasonable plots of which he 
had suspected Lucius,! after the latter had become 
his consort in the Empire. Now the Emperor had 
his head-quarters among the tribes of Pannonia, with 
Sirmium for his base, and Demostratus and_ his 
friends lodged near the Emperor’s head-quarters, 
where Marcus furnished them with supplies, and 
often asked them whether they needed anything, 
Not only was he himself convinced that he ought to 
treat them with this benevolence, but also he was 
induced to do so by his wife and by his little 
daughter who could not yet speak plainly; for she 
above all used to fall at her father’s knees with 
many blandishments and implore him to save the 
Athenians for her. But Herodes lodged in a suburb 
in which towers had been erected, some of full height 
and others half-towers; and there had travelled 
with him from home two girls, twins just of marriage- 
able age, who were greatly admired for their beauty. 
Herodes had brought them up from childhood, and 
appointed them to be his cupbearers and cooks, 
and used to call them his little daughters and loved 
them as though they were. They were the daughters 
of Alcimedon, and he was a freedman of Herodes. 
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1 ddvarov alr@ Kayser ; Oavarav avrov Cobet. 


1 Ale. it was a lost opportunity for a speech of ‘ covert 
allusion” ; see Glossary. 

2 This is the only place where éxxdyola, “assembly,” is 
used as the equivalent of Widiopua, ‘ decree voted.” 
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Now while they were asleep in one of the towers 
which was very strongly built, a thunderbolt struck 
them in the night and killed them, Herodes was 
driven frantic by this misfortune, and when he 
came before the Emperor’s tribunal he was not in 
his right mind but longed for death. For when he 
came forward to speak he launched into invectives 
against the Emperor, and did not even use figures of 
speech? in his oration, though it might have been 
expected that a man who had been trained in this 
type of oratory would have had his own anger under 
control. But with an aggressive and unguarded 
tongue he persisted in his attack, and cried : “This 
is what I get for showing hospitality to Lucius, 
though it was you who sent him to me! These 
are the grounds on which you judge men, and you 
sacrifice me to the whim of a woman and a three- 
year-old child!” And when Bassaeus, the pretorian 
prefect, said that he evidently wished to die, Herodes 
replied: “My good fellow, an old man fears few 
things!’’ With these words Herodes left the court, 
leaving much of his allowance of water in the clock 
still to run. But among the eminently philosophic 
actions of Mareus we must include his behaviour in 
this trial. For he never frowned or changed his 
expression, as might have happened even to an 
umpire, but he turned to the Athenians and said : 
“Make your defence, Athenians, even though 
Herodes does not give you leave.” And as he 
listened to the speeches in defence he was greatly 
pained, though without showing it, by many things 
that he heard. But when the decree? of the Athenian 
assembly was recited to him, in which they openly 
attacked Herodes for trying to corrupt the magis- 
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1 See p, 551, 
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trates of Greece with the honeyed strains of his 
eloquence, and when they exclaimed: “ Alas, what 
bitter honey !”’ and again, “ Happy they who perished 
in the plague!” his feelings were so profoundly 
affected by what he heard that he burst into tears 
without concealment. But since the Athenian de- 
fence contained an indictment not of Herodes only 
but also of his freedmen, Marcus turned his anger 
against the freedmen, employing a punishment which 
was “as mild as possible’’; for by this phrase he 
himself describes his judgement. Only in the case of 
Aleimedon he remitted the penalty, saying that 
the loss of his children was enough. Thus did 
Mareus conduct this affair in a manner worthy of a 
philosopher. 

Some place on record the exile of Herodes, 
though exiled he was not, and they say that he lived 
at Orieum in Epirus and that he in fact founded the 
city} in order that it might be a residence suited to 
his constitution. But though Herodes did actually 
live in this place and fell ill there, and offered 
sacrifices in return for his recovery from sickness, 
still he was never condemned to exile nor did he 
suffer this penalty. And as a witness to the truth of 
this statement I will employ the divine Marcus. For 
after the affair in Pannonia, Herodes lived in Attica 
in the demes that he loved best, Marathon and 
Cephisia. And youths from all parts of the world 
hung on his lips, and they flocked to Athens in their 
desire to hear his eloquence. But he put it to the 
test whether the Emperor was offended with him on 
account of what had happened in the court, by 
sending him a letter which so far from being an 
apology was a complaint. For he said that he 
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1 The Empress Faustina died suddenly at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, about a,p, 175. 

2 For the conspiracy and death of Cassius in Syria see 
Cassius Dio lxxi. 22, 
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wondered why the Emperor no longer wrote to him, 
though in former times he had written to him so 
often that three letter-carriers had once arrived at his 
house in a single day, treading in one another's foot- 
steps. Thereupon the Emperor wrote to Herodes 
at some length and on several. subjects, tempering 
what he wrote with an admirable urbanity, and. from 
this letter I will extract all that bears on my present 
narrative, and publish it. The letter began with 
‘these words : “I greet you, friend Herodes!” Then 
after discussing the military winter quarters where 
he was at the time, and lamenting his wife of whom 
he had recently been bereaved by death,! and after 
some remarks on his own bad health, he continued 
the letter as follows: “For yourself I wish you good 
health, and that you should think of me as well 
disposed to you. And do not regard yourself as 
unjustly treated, if after I detected the crimes of 
some of your household I chastised them with a 
pamement as mild as possible. Do not, I say, 
eel resentment against me on this account, but if 
I have annoyed you in aught, or am still annoying 
you, demand reparation from me in the temple of 
Athene in your city at the time of the Mysteries. 
For I made a vow, when the war began to blaze 
highest, that I too would be initiated, and I could 
wish that you yourself should initiate me into those 
rites.” Such was the apology of Marcus, so 
benignant and so firm. Who would ever have 
addressed in these terms one whom he had cast into 
exile, or who would have imposed exile on one whom 
he held worthy to be so addressed ? 
Moreover, the story is told that when Cassius ® the 
governor of the Eastern provinces was plotting treason 
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abrod “Adyvnow: jv pev yap trav otrw Oappa- 
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Aowwopias “ yeynpaKaper ” ébn “od pev KaKa@s 
564 HE dyopetwv, eye dé aKovwy ”’ evdeucvtuevos 
HTOV TO dicovew pev, KkatayeAay be bmo Tod 
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xXapaKrhpa tdv rob Aoyou: as pev 67 ToAduwva 


1 Lucian in his Peregrinus gives a full account of the self- 
immolation, of which he was an eyewitness, of Peregrinus 
Proteus the Cynic philosopher, This took place in a.p, 165, 
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against Marcus, Herodes rebuked him in a letter 
that ran thus: “ Herodes to Cassius. You have gone 
mad.’ We must regard this letter as not merely a 
rebuke but also as a strong demonstration by one 
who, to defend the Emperor, took up the weapons 
of the intelligence. 

The speech which Demostratus delivered against 
Herodes is, I think, admirable. In regard to its style, 
its characterization is even throughout, for the impres- 
sive manner is sustained from the opening sentences 
to the end of the speech. But the formal modes 
of expression are manifold and never alike, but are 
worthy of all praise. I grant that the speech has 
become famous among the malicious partly on 
account of Herodes, because it attacked one so 
distinguished. But how stoutly Herodes bore him- 
self in the face of abuse will appear also from what 
he once said to the Cynic Proteus! at Athens. For 
this Proteus was one of those who have the courage 
of their philosophy, so much so that he threw himself 
into a bonfire at Olympia; and he used to dog the 
steps of Herodes and insult him in a semi-barbarous 
dialect. So once Herodes turned round and said: 
“You speak ill of me, so be it, but why in such bad 
Greek?” And when Proteus became still more per- 
sistent with his accusations, he said: “ We two have 
grown old, you in speaking ill of me and I in hearing 
you.” By which he implied that, though he heard 
him, he laughed him to scorn, because he was con- 
vinced that false accusations reach the ears but 
wound no deeper.? 

I will describe also the eloquence of Herodes and 
proceed to the main characteristics of his oratory. I 


2 An echo of Aeschines, On the False Embassy, 149. 
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kal DaBwpivov Kat LkoreAvavov ev didacKdAors 
éavrod Hye Kal ds Lexovvdw TO "AOnvaiw egoi- 
TOE, eipnevov joe 789, Tovs 8e KpitiKovs TOV 
oye Ocayéver Te TO Kyidio kat Movvatiw TO 
ex TpaddAéwyv avveyévero Kal Tatvpw TO Tupiep 
L poet | a / / ¢€ \ ¢ , A 
emt tats IlAdtwvos Sofas. 1 Se appovia Tov 
Adyou ikavds KexoAaopern Kal 4 Seworns bhép- 
moved. paAXov 7 eyKeyrevn KpoTos Te ovv Ghereig 
kal Kpuitidlovaa 7X Kal €vvovat ola oy ETEpw 
evdupn iva KWMPLKT TE edyAwrria ovK emeoaKros, 
dA ex TtaV mpaypdrov, kal 70s 6 Adyos Kal 
modvoxjuatos Kal evoxnpwwv Kal aopds e€adr- 
Adtrwv To mvedpud Te od ahodpdov, aAAa Aciov Kal 
KaleornKkos Kal 7) émimav idéa tod Adyou xpvo0b 
piypwa TOTAL _apyvpodivn dmravyalov. mpoce- 
KELTO ev yap maar tois mradawois, 7 dé Kpirig 
Kal mpooeTeTyKe. Kal mapyyayery avrov es On 
“ENAjvav téws apedovpevov Kal meptopwpevor. 
Bodons d€ en atr@ Ths “EAddos Kal _ Kahovons 
avrov €va Tav déKa obx arr} On Tob émaivou Heya- 
Aov SoKxobrros, aAN’ dorevorara mpos TOUS erate 
aavras “’Avdoxidov pev”” edn “ BeATiov e€ipi.” 

evpabéotatos dé avery yevopevos ovde Tod 
poxGeiv jueAncer, adAa Kal mapa mdTov eamov- 
dale Kal viKrwp ev rots diadeiupaor TOY Umveww, 
oOev exdAovy adrov otrevrov pytopa oi oArALywpot 


1 From Aristophanes, H70gs 1003 : 
nulk’ av 7d wvedua etov Kal KabeornKds AdBys. 


® The same figure is used by Lucian, Dialogues of the 
Sea-Gods 3. 
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have already said that he counted Polemo, Favorinus, 
and Scopelian among his teachers, that he attended 
the lectures of Secundus the Athenian, but for 
the critical branch of oratory he studied with 
Theagenes of Cnidos and Munatius of Tralles; and 
for the doctrines of Plato, with Taurus of Tyre. The 
structure of his work was suitably restrained, and its 
strength lay in subtlety rather than in vigour of 
attack. He was impressive in the plain style, 
sonorous after the manner of Critias; his ideas were 
such as would not oceur to the mind of another; he 
had an easy and urbane wit which was not dragged 
in, but inspired by the subjects themselves; _ his 
diction was pleasing and abounded in figures and 
had grace and beauty; he was skilful in varying 
his constructions; his tone was not vehement but 
smooth and steady,! and, speaking generally, his type 
of eloquence is like gold dust shining beneath the 
waters of a silvery eddying river.? For while he 
devoted himself to the study of all the older writers, 
from Critias he was inseparable, and he made the 
Greeks better acquainted with him, since he had 
hitherto been neglected and overlooked. And when 
all Greece was loud in applause of Herodes and 
called him one of the Ten,3 he was not abashed by 
such a compliment, though it seems magnificent 
enough, but replied to his admirers with great 
urbanity: “Well at any rate I am_ better than 
Andocides.” Though no man ever learned more 
easily than he, he did not neglect hard work, but 
used to study even while he drank his wine, and at 
night in his wakeful intervals. Hence the lazy and 
light-minded used to call him the “Stuffed Orator.” 


8 The Ten Attic Orators of the canon. 
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> a / > A a ~ > / ai 
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‘ wy” > ~ ~ > / 
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Different men excel in different ways and this or 
that man is superior to another in this or that, since 
one is admirable as an extempore speaker, another 
at elaborating a speech, but our friend surpassed 
every other sophist in his grasp of all these methods ; 
and when he wished to move his hearers he drew 
not only on tragedy but also on the life of every day. 

There are extant by Herodes very many letters, 
discourses and diaries, handbooks and collections of 
suitable passages in which the flowers of antique 
erudition have been collected in a small volume. 
And those who cast in his teeth the fact that while 
he was yet a youth he broke down in a speech before 
the Emperor in Pannonia, are, I think, not aware 
that the same thing happened to Demosthenes also, 
when he spoke before Philip. And Demosthenes 
returned to Athens and demanded honours and 
crowns, though the Athenians never recovered 
Amphipolis!; but Herodes after that humiliation 
rushed to the river Danube as though he would 
throw himself in; for so overwhelming was his desire 
to become famous as an orator, that he assessed the 
penalty of failure at death, 

He died at the age of about seventy-six, of a 
wasting sickness. And though he expired at Mara- 
thon and had left directions to his freedmen to bury 
him there, the Athenians carried him off by the 
hands of the youths and bore him into the city, and 
every age went out to meet the bier with tears and 
pious ejaculations, as would sons who were bereft of 
a good father. They buried him in the Panathenaic 
stadium, and inscribed over him this brief and noble 

1 Philip had taken conn tetined in 357, eleven years before 
this embassy, and the failure of Demosthenes had nothing 


to do with its retention by him, 
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1 Nothing more of any importance is known about this 


sophist. 
2 He was ‘‘ king archon ” at Athens, 
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epitaph; “Here lies all that remains of Herodes, son 
of Atticus, of Marathon, but his glory is world-wide.” 
That is all I have to say concerning Herodes the 
Athenian ; part of it has been told already by others, 
but part was hitherto unknown. 

2. My narrative calls me to consider the sophist 
Tueropotus.! Theodotus was a chief magistrate ? of 
the Athenian people at the time when the Athenians 
had their quarrel with Herodes, and though he never 
reached the stage of open hostility towards him, he 
plotted against him in secret, since he had a talent 
for profiting by any turn of affairs; and indeed he 
was one of the baser sort. At any rate he became 
so thoroughly mixed up with Demostratus and his 
friends that he collaborated with them in the 
speeches that they were carefully preparing against 
Herodes. Also he was appointed to the chair of 
rhetoric to educate the youth of Athens, and was the 
first to receive a salary of ten thousand drachmae 
from the Emperor. Yet this fact alone would not 
be worth mentioning; for not all who ascend this 
chair are worthy of mention, but I do so because 
Marcus assigned to Herodes the task of choosing the 
Platonic philosophers and the Stoics, Peripatetics, and 
Epicureans, but this man he himself chose from the 
opinion that he had formed of him to direct the edu- 
cation of the youth and called him a past master of 
political oratory and an ornament to rhetoric. This 
man was a pupil of Lollianus, but he had also attended 
the lectures of Herodes. He lived to be over fifty, 
held the chair for two years, and both in the forensic 
and purely sophistic branches of oratory the style of 
his speeches was sufficiently good. 

8. ArisToc.es of Pergamon also won renown among 
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6 €k Tob Tlepydpov, vmép ob dnddow, éndoa Tov 
mpeoBurepwy TKOvOV" ereAeu poev yap és dmdrous 
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TOV yap T7po TOD xpdvov oUTW KEeKOAaopEVOS aTaK- 
Tws és Ta Oéatpa edoira Kal emi tiv TovTwY Yd. 
eddoxmobvtTe dé adT@ Kata to Ilépyayov Kagénp- 
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mapa tv TOU ‘Hpwdov yASrrav Bacavilouto, Aer- 
todoyetabar dd€eu uGAAov 7) Kpdtov Te Kal HOODS 
évyxetoba. éreAcdta S5é€ 6 “ApiotoKAfs pecat- 
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8’. *Avtioyov 8€ tov codioriv at KirAlkwv 
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1 An echo of Plato, Republic 489 3 ; Phaedrus 233 x. 

2 The vote of Athene given in the trial of Orestes in 
Aeschylus, Eumenides, became a proverb. 

8 The Greek epithet is from Jliad xiii. 361, 
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the sophists, and I will relate all that I have heard 
about him from men older than myself. This man 
belonged to a family of consular rank, and though 
from boyhood to early manhood he had devoted 
himself to the teachings of the Peripatetic school, he 
went over entirely to the sophists, and at Rome 
regularly attended the lectures of Herodes on ex- 
tempore oratory. Now, so long as he was a student of 
philosophy he was slovenly in appearance, unkempt 
and squalid in his dress, but now he began to be 
fastidious, discarded his slovenly ways, and admitted 
into his house all the pleasures that are afforded by 
the lyre, the flute, and the singing voice, as though 
they had come begging to his doors.! For though 
hitherto he had lived with such austerity he now 
began to be immoderate in his attendance at theatres 
and their loud racket. When he was beginning to 
be famous at Pergamon, and all the Hellenes in that 
region hung en his oratory, Herodes travelled to Per- 
gamon and sent all his own pupils to hear him, thereby 
exalting the reputation of Aristocles as though 
Athene? herself had cast her vote. His style of 
eloquence was lucid and Attic, but it was more 
suited to formal discourse than to forensic argument, 
for his language is without acrimony or impulsive 
outbreaks on the spur of the moment. And even 
his Atticism, tested by comparison with the language 
of Herodes, will seem over-subtle and deficient in the 
qualities of magnificence and sonorousness. Aristocles 
died when his hair was streaked with grey,’ on the 
very threshold of old age. 

4. AntiocHus the sophist was born at Aegae in 
Cilicia of so distinguished a family that even now 
his descendants are made consuls. When he was 
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Sevrias, €7rel |47) Tapyjet €s TOV Sijov, pnd és 7d 
Kowvov émoNirevev, “ odx opas, elmrev “ adn’ 
€uavtov dédoixa,”’ €idws mov tiv éavtod yxodrny 
dkparov te kat od Kabextiv obcav. add’ pws 
wpercr tos aorods amo Ths ovcias, d Te Ely 
duvatds, atrov te emidid0vs, OmdTe TovTOU Seoje- 
vous aicbo.ro, Kal xpyuata és Ta TeTovnKoTa 
Tay epywyv. tas dé mAciovs THY vuKTa@v es TO 
Tob “Aorhym0b iepov dex dDevdev bép TE Ovet- 
pare tmép te Evvovaias, omdon eypnyoporany TE 
kal Svareyopevey aArjAoLs, dueA€eyero yap arg 
éypnyopore 6 Beds Kadov dycvuopa TovovjLevos Ths 
éavtob Téxvns To Tas vdcous épuxew tod ’Avtidxou. 

’Axpoaris 6 *Avrioxos ev maot perv. Aapddvov 
tod *Acoupiov, mpoiay dé és ta peipdxva Ato- 
vuaiov éyevero tod MiAnoiov Karéxovros 7d Ti 
*"Edeoiwy. SueAéyero prev obv ovK émiTndeiws — 
dpovynwtatos 8 avOpdimwv yevdpevods dr€BaddAev 
avTo as peipakiddes, iva Urrepewpakds avrod 
paArov 7) azrodeurdpevos faivouro — Tah be dpupt 
pederny eMoyysraros* aopadns pev yap ev tats 
KaTa oxo. TpOnyHEevats TOV bmobécewy, opo- 
Spos S€ ev tats KaTnyopiais Kal emupopais, ed- 
mpemns dé Tas amodoyias Kal TO HOK@ loxdwv, 
kal Kabdra€ tiv idé€av tod Adyou diKkavuKhs jev 
opuoriKwrEpos, coguotixs dé SucaveKcirEpos. wat 
Ta 7a0n apiora cogioTav petexeupioato, od yap 


1 In the sophistic literature of this period there is much 
evidence of the decay of the Greek towns, especially in 
Aristeides, Oration 43, and of the generosity of sophists in 
restoring them. 

2 For an interview of Apollonius and Asclepius in the 
temple at Aegae see Philostratus, Life of Apollonius i. 8. 9. 
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accused of cowardice in not appearing to speak 
before the assembly and taking no part in public 
business, he said: “ It is not you but myself that I 
fear.” No doubt that. was because he knew that he 
had a bitter and violent temper, and that he could 
not control it. But nevertheless he used to aid the 
citizens from his private means as far as he was able, 
and furnished them not only with corn whenever he 

. saw they were in need, but also with money to restore 
their dilapidated buildings.’ He used to spend very 
many nights in the temple of Asclepius,? both on 
account of the dreams that he had there, and also on 
account of all the intercourse there is between those 
who are awake and converse with oné another, for 
in his case the god used to converse with him while 
awake, and held it to be a triumph of his healing art 
to ward off disease from Antiochus. 

As a boy, Antiochus was a pupil of Dardanus the 
Assyrian, and as he grew to early manhood he 
studied with Dionysius of Miletus, who was already 
living in Ephesus. He had no talent for formal dis- 
course, and since he was the shrewdest of men he used 
to run down this branch of the art as childish, so 
that he might appear to despise it rather than to be 
unequal to it. But in declamation he won great 
fame, for he had a sure touch in simulated arguments, 
was energetic in accusation and invective, brilliant in 
defence, strong in characterization, and, in a word, 
his style of eloquence was somewhat too sophistic 
for the forensic branch and more forensic than 
sophistic usually is*® He handled the emotions 
more skilfully than any other sophist, for he did not 


3 The same is said of Nicetes, p. 511, of Damianus, p. 
606 ; cf. Cicero, Brutus 31. j 
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provmdias azeurKuver, ovde Opyvous drroeype- 
vous, arn’ eBpaxvrdsyer abra dv Svavoias Adyou 
KpeiTToow, Ws €x Te TOV dMwv brobécewv SnAod- 
Tat Kal pdAvoTa ek THOVvde* Kopyn Biacbetoa Odva- 
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€ \ \ “e 
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dos” &fn “ro madiov, dmodos 70n, mplv yevon- 
Tal pNTpwov ydAawogs? H Oe éTEpa d7deous 
TovavTn* TUpavvov KaTabeuevov THv apxyy emt 
TO exrehdobar améKrewe Tus <dvobxos om adrod 
YEeyovas Kal dmohoyetrat brép Too povov. év- 
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eykatrapigas TH mabeu “riot yap” bn Tatra 
wporoynoe ; Traot yuvatous Hetpaxtous mpeoBu- 
Tats avopdow: eya dé dvoua ev tats avvOyKais 
otk €xw. adpiora S€ Kal tbrép trav Kpynrav 
amoAcAoynra. THY Kpwoyevwy emt tH Tod Atos 
ojpate puovoroyia te Kal Oeodoyia mdon evayw- 
viodpevos Aapmpas. Tas pev ovv ped€tas avro- 
oxedious eroreiro, ewere de are Kal ppovriopare, 
ws erepd TE SnAor Tov exelvou Kat pddwora 1 
toropia, emideréw yap ev avTh merrolnrat Aekeuss 
te Kal Oewpias,+ eorodv éavtov Kal TO dido- 


1 pnropelas Kayser, but suggests Qewplas or loroplas. 


1 j.e. she had the alternative of marrying him; for a 
dilemma arising out of a similar case cf. Hermogenes, 
Tlept ordoewy iii, 15, 

2 The theme presented the arguments for the Cretan 
claim that the tomb of Zeus was in Crete. 
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spin out long monodies or abject lamentations, but 
expressed them in a few words and adorned them 
with ideas better than I can describe, as is evident 
in other cases that he pleaded, but especially in the 
following. A girl has been ravished, and has chosen 
that her ravisher shall be put to death!; later a 
child is born of this rape, and the grandfathers 
dispute as to which one of them shall bring up the 
child. Antiochus was pleading on behalf of its 
paternal grandfather, and exclaimed: “Give up the 
child! Give it up this instant before it can taste its 
mother’s milk!” The other theme is as follows. 
A tyrant abdicates on condition of immunity for him- 
self. He is slain by one whom he has caused to be 
made a eunuch, and the latter is on his defence for the 
murder. In this case Antiochus refuted the strongest 
point made by the prosecution when they quoted 
the compact between the people and the tyrant; 
and threw in an ingenious argument while he set 
forth the eunuch’s personal grievance : “ With whom, 
pray,’ cried he, “did he make this agreement? 
With children, weak women, boys, old men, and 
men. But there is no description of me in that 
contract.” Most skilful, too, was his defence of 
the Cretans, standing their trial in the matter of 
the tomb of Zeus?; when he made brilliant use of 
arguments drawn from natural philosophy and all 
that is taught concerning the gods. He delivered 
extempore declamations, but he also took pains with 
written compositions, as others of his works make 
evident, but above all, his History. For in this he 
has displayed to the full both his powers of language 
and of thought, and, moreover, he devotes himself to 
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a“. 4 A n~ “A ~ > la e 
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A < ta / > / ¢ 4 a 
prev €BSopnKovrovrny Tebvavar adrdv, of dé ovmw, 

Kal of pev olkor, of dé érépwht. 
\ 
e’. "AdeEavdpw Sé, dv nAomAdtwva of arodAot 
> id ‘ A t 4 / > 
errwvoualov, matpis pev Av LedevKeva modus odK 
> \ > , ins A ¢ ti A A 
adavys ev Kircxia, atip Sé dumvupos Kal tods 
ayopaious Adyous ikavwratos, untnp dé meEpirri 
To eldos, ws ai ypadal épunvetovor, Kal mpoo- 
depys TH TOO Edurdov ‘EAdvn: EdpydAw ydp ts 
‘EAan yéeypartras ola dvabewa elvar tis ‘“Pw- 
faiwy ayopas. é€pacbivar tis yuvarkos tavrns 
‘ c / 4 > / A > tA / 
Kal érépovs per, émidjAws S€ >AmodAAdvdyv pact 
tov Tvavéa, Kat tods fev dAdovs amakidoa, TO 
dé "AmoAAwriw Evyyevéobar 8 epwra edzraidias, 
erret01) Bewdtepos avOpdrwv. todro prev 61) O70- 
sols TpdoTois amiPavov, elpntar capas év Tots és 
*AmoAAwviov. Oeoedjs dé 6 *ArdEavdpos Kal 
mepiBAertos Edv dpa, yeverds Te yap Hv avTa@ 
Boorpvyddns Kal Kabeysevn TO péTpiov Oppa Te 
aBpov Kal péya Kal pis Evppetpos Kal dddvres 
Aevkdtaro. SdxrvAol tre edunKers Kal TH TOO 
Adyou wAvia emumpéemovtes. Hv Sé abt@ Kal mdod- 
Tos Samavaevos és Sovas od premTds. 
> A ” 4 >? , A if & ~ 
Es 8€ advdpas yxwv empéoBeve prev drep THs 
a > 
LerevKeias mapa tov “Avrwvivov, dvaBodai dé ea 
abrov edoirnoay, ws vedtnta émimowotvTa T@ €ldet. 
HTTov dé adT@ mpooeyew SoKxobvros Tod BacwWéws 
2: / A \ LR) , ce re ‘ ” 
571 emdpas THY pwviv 6 ’AAc~avdpos “ mpdcex€ pot, 


1 Life of Apollonius. i. 13, vi. 42. 
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the love of the beautiful. Concerning the end of 
Antiochus, some say that he died at the age of 
seventy, others that he was not so old; again, some 
say that he died at home, others abroad. 

5, ALexanper, who was generally nicknamed 
“ Clay-Plato,” was born at Seleucia, a famous city in 
Cilicia, His father had the same name as himself and 
was very talented in forensic oratory, while his mother, 
as her portraits show, was extraordinarily beautiful, 
and in fact resembled the Helen of Eumelus. (Now 
Eumelus painted a picture of Helen that was thought 
worthy to be dedicated in the Roman Forum.) 
They say that among others who fell in love with 
her was Apollonius of Tyana, and that he made no 
secret of it; that she rejected the others, but gave 
herself to Apollonius because of her desire for noble 
offspring, since he more than ordinary men had in 
him something divine. In my work on Apollonius! I 
have stated clearly on how many grounds this story 
is incredible. But it is true that Alexander had a 
godlike appearance, and was conspicuous for his 
beauty and charm. For his beard was curly and of 
moderate length, his eyes large and melting, his nose 
well shaped, his teeth very white, his fingers long and 
slender, and well fitted to hold the reins of eloquence. 
He had, moreover, a large fortune, which he used 
to spend on pleasures that were above reproach. 

After he had reached manhood he went on an 
embassy to Antoninus on behalf of Seleucia, and 
malicious gossip became current about him, that to 
make himself look younger he used artificial means. 
Now the Emperor seemed to be paying too little 
attention to him, whereupon Alexander raised his 
voice and said: “Pay attention to me, Caesar.” 
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” “ce A ” ‘ © > s ‘ 
edn “‘ Katoap.”’ Kat 6 adroxpdtwp trapogvvbeis 
mpos avTov wes Opacvrépa TH emuorpopiy xpynod- 
ie Ke TPoaeX bn * “Kal Euvigpt gov: ov 

‘ edn 6 Tv Kounv aoKdv Kal Tovs oddvras 
haytipticoy kal tovs dvuyas E€wv Kal Tod pvpov 
det mvéewy.” 

Tov pev 51) mAetoTov Tod Biov rH Te "Avrioxeia 
eveorovoale kal 7H ‘Pan kal rots Tapoots Kat v7) 
Aia Aiydatw maon, adixero yap Kal és Ta TOV 
Tupvdrv 70n. at 8€ "AOrjvyor divarpiBat Tob avdpos 
th WA / ? * \ 5 al > / \ 
oriyau pév, odk dévar dé ayvoeiobar, eBddile pev 

\ 2 A ore. \ Cape / 
yap és ta [laovixd €Ovn peraxAnbeis td MadpKov 
Bacwréws exe? orparetovtos Kat SedwKdtos adt@ TO 
émioTeew “EXAnow, aduxdpevos dé es tas >AOn- 
vas, 0000 dé piKos tobro od} pérpiov TO eK THs 
cs > 4 S72. ~ ” ” “e / / 
édas eAavvovtt, “ evratOa”’ edn “ yoru Kdpipw- 
pv.” Kal elma todo émryyeire Tots "APnvaious 
adroaxedious Adyous ép@aw abrod Tihs axpodcews. 
> 4 \ A c A > ~ A 
akovwy de Tov “Hpwdnv ev Mapabdve dvartdevov 
Kal tv vedTnTa émaKxoAovlotcay att macav 
ypaper ™pos avrov emuoroAny aira@v tovs “EXAnvas, 

” “ce \ ~ c 
Kal 6 “Hpadns © “apiSopar ” edn peta TOV EA- 
Ajvev Kat avros.’ wved€yovTo pev 87) és TO ev TO 
Kepaper@ Oéarpov, 6 87) emuvopacra *Ayput- 
\ 
mretov, mpoiovons S€ dn Ths Tépas Kat Tob 
“Hpwdou Bpaddvovros noXaArov ot “AOnvatou ws 
exAvouevns THs akpodcews Kal Téxvnv adTo WovTo, 

1 For the Gymnosophists see ae of Apollonius vi. 6. 
This sect of naked ascetics and _ miracle-workers had 
migrated from India to Egypt and Ethiopia. 

For this phrase cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 32 ; 


in tragedy, as here, it means ‘sit, or “rest,” but not 
** kneel.” 
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The Emperor, who was much irritated with him for 
using so unceremonious a form of address, retorted : 
“J am paying attention, and I know you well. You 
are the fellow who is always arranging his hair, 
cleaning his teeth, and polishing his nails, and 
always smells of myrrh.” 

For the greater part of his life he carried on his 
profession at Antioch, Rome, Tarsus, and, by Zeus, in 
the whole of Egypt, for he travelled even to the 
place where is the sect of the Naked Philosophers.! 
His visits to Athens were few, but it would not be 
proper to ignore them. He journeyed to the tribes 
of Pannonia at the summons of the Emperor Marcus, 
who was conducting the war there and bestowed on 
him the title of Imperial Secretary for the Greeks. 
When he reached Athens—and it is a journey of no 
ordinary length for one travelling from the EKast— 
“ Here,” said he, “let us bend the knee in repose.” # 
After saying this he announced to the Athenians 
that he would deliver extempore speeches, since they 
were very eager to hear him. But when he was told 
that Herodes was living at Marathon, and that all 
the Athenian youth had followed him there, he 
wrote him a letter asking him for his Hellenes; to 
which Herodes replied : “I will come myself too with 
my Hellenes.’” They were accordingly assembled 
in the Cerameicus, in the theatre which has been 
called the Theatre of Agrippa, and as the day was 
already far advanced and Herodes still tarried, the 
Athenians complained that the lecture was being 
given up, and they thought that it was a trick; 

’ For this theatre see below, p. 580. Dérpfeld conjectures 
that it was identical with the old Odeum of the market- 
place, and that Pausanias i, 8. 6 refers to it as ‘‘ the theatre 
called the Odeum.” 
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Oe 


1 A favourite theme was the comparison of nomadic with 
city life, with the Scythians to point the moral ; ¢/. below, 
pp. 575, 620; Apsines 228, 247, 
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so that it became necessary for Alexander to come 
forward and make the introductory speech before the 
arrival of Herodes. Now his introductory speech 
was a panegyric of the city and an apology to the 
Athenians for not having visited them before, and 
it was of the appropriate length, for it was like an 
epitome of a Panathenaic oration. The Athenians 
thought his appearance and costume so exquisite 
that before he spoke a word a low buzz of approval 
went round as a tribute to his perfect elegance. 
Now the theme that they chose was this: “The 
speaker endeavours to recall the Scythians to their 
earlier nomadic life, since they are losing their health 
by dwelling in cities.” 1 After pausing for a brief 
space he sprang from his seat with a look of gladness 
on. his face, like one who brings good news to those 
who shall listen to what he has to tell them. While 
his speech was proceeding, Herodes made his appear- 
ance, wearing a shady Arcadian hat as was the 
fashion in the summer season at Athens, but perhaps 
also to show Alexander that he had just arrived from 
ajourney. Thereupon Alexander adapted his speech 
so as to take note of the famous man’s presence in 
impressive and sonorous language; and he put it to 
him whether he would prefer to listen to the argu- 
ment that was already being discussed or to propose 
another himself. Herodes glanced towards the 
audience, saying that he would do whatever they 
decided, and they unanimously agreed that they 
would hear The Scythians ; for indeed Alexander was 
making out his case with brilliant success, as the 
anecdote shows. But he made a further wonderful 
display of his marvellous powers in what now took 
place: For the sentiments that he had so brilliantly 
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1 See p. 619, where Hippodromus recasts his declamation, 
and, for Plato’s scorn of this device, Phaedrus 235 B. 

2 Kuripides, Phoenician Women 297; the phrase from 
tragedy, the iambic metre and dva- repeated are marks of 
Asianism, 
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expressed before Herodes came he now recast in his 
presence, but with such different words and different 
rhythms, that those who were hearing them for 
the second time could not feel that he was repeating 
himself.1_ For example, before Herodes appeared, 
the epigram that won the greatest applause was this : 
“When it is stagnant, even water goes bad.” But 
after his arrival he gave it a different force, by saying : 
“Even those waters are sweeter that keep on the 
move.” Here are some more quotations from The 
Scythians of Alexander. “When the Danube froze 
I would travel South, but when it thawed I would 
go North, always in perfect health, not as I am now, 
an invalid. For what harm can come to a man 
who follows the seasons in their course?” In the 
last part of his speech he denounced the city as a 
cramped and suffocating dwelling, and for the closing 
sentence he cried out very loud: “Come fling open 
the gates,? I must. breathe the air!’» Then he 
hastened up to Herodes, embraced him and said: 
« Pray regale me in return.” ‘Why not indeed,” 
said Herodes, “when you have regaled me so 
splendidly?” When the declamation was over, 
Herodes called together the more advanced of his 
own pupils and asked them what was their opinion 
of the sophist; and when Sceptus of Corinth said 
that he had found the clay but had still to find the 
Plato, Herodes cut him short, and said: “Do not 
talk like that to anyone else, for,’ said he, “you 
will incriminate yourself as an illiterate critic. Nay 
rather follow me in thinking him a more sober 
Scopelian.”? Herodes thus characterized him because 
he had observed that the sophist knew how to 


8 For Scopelian’s style see above, pp. 518, 519. ae 
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1 This is the technical term to describe the theme voted 
for by the audience when several had been proposed. 

a This theme is based on the narrative of Thucydides 
vii. 75. 

3 An echo of the famous saying of Aeschylus that his 
plays were ‘‘ slices,” reuaxy, from Homer’s splendid feasts. 
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combine a sober and tempered eloquence with a 
bold use of sophistic modes of thought ; and when he 
himself declaimed before Alexander he raised his 
eloquence to a higher pitch, because he knew that 
Alexander took the keenest pleasure in intensity 
and force; and he introduced into his speech 
rhythms more varied than those of the flute and the 
lyre, because he considered that Alexander . was 
especially skilful in elaborate variations, The theme 
elected! by his audience was, “The wounded in 
Sicily implore the Athenians who are retreating 
thence to put them to death with their own hands.” 2 
In the course of this argument, with tears in his 
eyes, he uttered that famous and often quoted 
supplication: “Ah, Nicias! Ah, my father! As 
you hope to see Athens once more!” Whereupon 
they say that Alexander exclaimed: “O Herodes, 
we sophists are all of us merely small slices. of 
yourself!”3 And that Herodes was delighted 
beyond measure by this eulogy, and yielding to his 
innate generosity presented him with ten pack- 
animals, ten horses, ten cup-bearers, ten shorthand 
writers, twenty talents of gold, a great quantity of 
silver, and two lisping children from the deme 

Collytus, since he was told that Alexander liked to 
hear childish voices. This, then, is what happened 
to Alexander at Athens. 

Now since I have set before my readers. certain 
memorable sayings of the other sophists, I must 
make, Alexander also known to them by quoting 
several sayings of his. For among the Greeks he has 
never yet attained to the full measure of the renown 
that is his due. The following quotations from his 
discourses show how sublime and at the same time 
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? Quoted by Norden, p. 411, to illustrate the excessive 
use of rhythm in prose. 

2 The point lies in the magniloquent use of the plural and 
the hackneyed allusions. 

3 Thucydides i. 118 speaks of this oracle, but not in con- 
nexion with Pericles. 

4 Herodotus i. 66 describes the misleading oracle which 
refused the Spartans the conquest of Arcadia, but promised 
that they should take Tegea; they were defeated and 
captured by the Tegeans. 
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how delightful was his style of eloquence. “ Marsyas 
was in love with Olympus, and Olympus with flute- 
playing.” And again: “ Arabia is a land of abundant 
woods, well-shaded plains, there is no barren spot, 
her soil is all plants and flowers. Not a leaf that 
Arabia grows would one ever throw aside, no stem 
or stalk that grew there would one ever cast away ; 
so happy is her soil in all that exudes therefrom.” } 
And again: “I am a poor man from Ionia, yet 
Ionia consists of pure Hellenes who colonized the 
land of the barbarians.” Antiochus made fun 
of this style, and despised Alexander for in- 
dulging too much in the luxury of fine-sounding 
words; and so when he came before the public 
at Antioch he began his speech with the words: 
“Tonias, Lydias, Marsyases, foolishness, propose me 
themes.” ? 

In these quotations I have shown Alexander's 
peculiar talent for declamation, but I must go on to 
show it in themes of another kind. For instance, 
when his theme was this: “ Pericles urges that they 
should keep up the war, even after the oracle in 
which the Pythian god declared that, whether 
summoned to their aid or not summoned, he would 
be the ally of the Lacedaemonians,” * he withstood 
the oracle with these words: “But the Pythian 
god, you say, promises to aid the Lacedaemonians. 
He is deceiving them. Even so did he promise 
them Tegea.”* And again, when representing the 

-man who advised Darius to throw a bridge over the 
Danube,’ he said: “ Let the Danube of the Scythians 
flow beneath your feet, and if he gives your army a 


5 In Herodotus iv. 89 is a passage which may have inspired 
this theme, 
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1 driudrepa Kayser ; drimorépas Cobet. 
TEN Sane vii. 10. In Philostratus, as in Hermogenes, 

a tho pes of Style 396, the name should be Artabanus, 
not Arta an 


'* This is a variant of The Scythians ; see p. 572. 
8 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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smooth crossing, do him the honour of drinking of 
his waters.’’ Again, when he sustained the part of 
Artabazus trying to. dissuade Xerxes from making a 
second expedition against Greece,! he summed up 
the argument as follows: “ Now the condition of the 
Persians and Medes is as I have said, O King, if you 
stay where you are. But the soil of the Greeks is 
poor, their sea is narrow, their men are foolhardy, 
their gods are jealous gods.” When he was trying 
to persuade those who had bad health in the plains 
to migrate to the mountains,? he thus discoursed on 
nature: “I believe the Creator of the universe 
hurled down the plains as being of less precious 
material, and raised up the mountains as worthy of 
regard. These the sun greets first and abandons 
last. Who would not love a place where the days 
are longer than elsewhere ?”’ 

Alexander’s teachers were Favorinus and Dionysius. 
But he left Dionysius when his education was only 
half completed, because he had been summoned by 
his father who was ill. Then, when his father was 
dead, Alexander became the genuine disciple of 
Favorinus, and it was from him above all that he 
caught the charm and beauty of his eloquence. 
Some say that Alexander died in Gaul while he was 
still an Imperial Secretary, others that he died in 
Italy after he had ceased to be Secretary. Again 
some say that he was sixty, others that he had not 
reached that age. Some say that he left a son, 
others a daughter, but on these points I could 
discover nothing worth mentioning. 

6. I must not omit to mention Varus * who came 
from Perge. The father of Varus was Callicles, one 
of Perge’s most important citizens. His teacher 
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1 névew Kayser; pevetv Cobet. 


1 Quadratus was proconsul of Asia a.p. 165; Aristeides 
calls him a sophist. 

2 Artemis. 

* This hackneyed antithesis was ridiculed by Lucian, 
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was Quadratus! the consular, who used to argue 
extempore on abstract philosophical themes, and as 
a sophist followed the fashion set by Favorinus. 
Varus was commonly nicknamed “ the stork,” because 
of the fiery hue and beaked shape of his nose, and 
that this witticism was not far-fetched we may 
gather from the likenesses of him which are dedicated 
in the temple of the goddess? of Perge. The follow- 
ing is characteristic of his eloquence: “When you 
arrive at the Hellespont do you call for a horse? 
When you arrive at Athos do you wish to navigate 
it?® Man, do you not know the regular routes ? 
You throw this handful of earth on the Hellespont, 
and think you that it will remain, when mountains 
do not remain?” It is said that he used to declaim 
these words in a magnificent and well-trained voice. 
For the rest, he died at home while still a young 
man, leaving children, and his descendants are all 
highly esteemed in Perge. 

7. HermMocenes, whowas born at Tarsus, by the time 
he was fifteen had attained such a reputation as a 
sophist that even the Emperor Marcus became eager 
to hear him. At any rate Marcus made the journey to 
hear him declaim, and was delighted with his formal 
discourse, but marvelled at him when he declaimed 
extempore, and gave him splendid presents. But 
when Hermogenes arrived at manhood his powers 
suddenly deserted him, though this was not due to 
any apparent disease, and this provided the envious 
with an occasion for their wit. For they declared 
that his words were in very truth “winged,” as 
Homer says, and that Hermogenes had moulted 


The Rhetorician’s Guide 18; ef. Cicero, De jinibus ii. 345 
Dio Chrysostom, Oration iii. 31 Arnim. 
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1 A parody of Pindar, Wem. iii. 72. 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist, 
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them, like wing-feathers. And once Antiochus the 
sophist, jesting at his expense, said: “Lo, here is 
that fellow Hermogenes, who among boys was an 
old man, but among the old is a boy.” 1 The follow- 
ing will show the kind of eloquence that he affected. 
In a speech that he was delivering before Marcus, 
he said, ‘‘ You see before you, Emperor, an orator who 
still needs an attendant to take him to school, an 
orator who still looks to come of age.” He ‘said 
much more of this sort and. in the same facetious 
vein. He died at a ripe old age, but accounted as 
one of the rank and file, for he became despised 
when his skill in his art deserted him. 

8. Puitacrus or Cricta? was a pupil of Lollianus, 
and was the most excitable and hot-tempered of the 
sophists. For instance it is said that when someone 
in his audience began to. go to sleep, he gave him a 
blow in the face with his open hand. After making 
a brilliant start in his career while still a mere boy, 
he did not fall short of it even when he began to 
_ grow old, but made such progress that he was 

regarded as the model of what a teacher should be. 
But though he lived among many peoples and won a 
great reputation among them for his dexterity in 
handling arguments, at Athens he showed no skill 
in handling his own hot temper, but picked a quarrel 
with Herodes just as though he had come there for 
that very purpose. For he was walking towards 
evening in the Cerameicus with four men of the 
sort that at Athens chase after the sophists, and 
saw a young man on his right, with several others, 
keep turning round, and imagining that he was 
making some jest at his expense he called out: 
* Well, and who may you be?” “I am Amphicles,” 
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1 ésmacuévn Kayser; dveoracuevn Cobet. 


* The second-century sophists, when purists, carefully 
avoided ‘‘barbarisms” and Latinisms. The most striking 
instance of this is Life of Apollonius iv. 5. Aristeides in his 
panegyric of Rome used no Roman name, Dio Chrysostom, 
Oration xxi. 11, defends his allusions to the Emperor Nero 
and others who are ‘ modern and despised.” 
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he replied, “if indeed you have heard of that 
citizen of Chalcis.’”’ “Then keep away from my 
lectures,” said Philagrus, “ for you do not appear to 
me to have any sense.” “And who are you?” 
inquired the other, “ to issue that edict?” Where- 
upon Philagrus said that it was an insult to him not 
to be recognized wherever he might be. An out- 
landish word! escaped him in the heat of his anger, 
and Amphicles pounced on it, for he was in fact 
the most distinguished of the pupils of Herodes, 
and asked: “In what classic is that word to be 
found?” “In Philagrus,’ was the answer. Now 
this foolish brawl went no further at the time; but 
on the next day he learned that Herodes was living 
in his suburban villa, and wrote him a letter accusing 
him of neglecting to teach his pupils decent manners. 
To this Herodes replied: “It seems to me that you 
are not very successful with your prooemium.” This 
was to censure him for not trying to win the good- 
will of his hearers, which one must regard as the 
true prooemium of a declamation. But Philagrus, as 
though he did not understand the conundrum, or 
understood, but regarded the advice of Herodes as 
absurd, though it was in fact excellent, was dis- 
appointed in his declamation because he came before 
an audience that was ill-disposed towards him, For 
as I have heard from men older than myself, his 
introductory speech gave offence, because they 
thought it had a new-fangled ring and was discon- 
nected in its ideas ; nay they even thought it childish. 
For into his encomium of the Athenians he inserted 
a lament for his wife who had died in Ionia, So when 
he came to deliver his declamation a plot was formed 
against him, as follows. In Asia he had already 
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1 Mydiouod . . . Pidtrmiopuod Kayser; Mydiocudv . . . Bid\ur- 
muopov Cobet. 


1 This theme is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 
86, where Alcibiades declines the aid of the Argives. 

? There was a similar guild of artijices scaenici at Rome ; 
see below, p. 596. This guild, one of the earliest instances 
of organized labour, had extraordinary power and even 
political influence. 

3 Diogenes Laertius vii. 182 mentions equestrian statues 
in the Cerameicus, but nothing more is known about them, 
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argued a certain theme entitled: “ They reject as 
allies those whom they have not invited to their 
aid.” 1 This argument had already been published, 
and had attracted notice, in fact it had greatly 
enhanced his reputation. Now a rumour reached 
the pupils of Herodes that Philagrus, when a theme 
was proposed to him, used to improvise the first time, 
but did not do so on a second occasion, but would 
declaim stale arguments that he had used before. 
Accordingly they proposed to him this same theme 
“The Uninvited,” and when he pretended to be 
improvising they retaliated by reading the declama- 
tion aloud. Then the lecture became the scene of 
uproar and laughter, with Philagrus shouting and 
vociferating that it was an outrage on him not to be 
allowed to use what was his own; but he failed to 
win acquittal of a charge that was so fully proven, 
Now all this took place in the theatre of Agrippa, 
and after,an interval of about four days he came 
forward to declaim in the council-chamber of the 
theatrical artisans,? the building which stands near 
the gates of the Cerameicus not far from the 
equestrian statues? But when he was winning 
universal approval in the character of Aristogeiton 
demanding the right to denounce Demosthenes for 
conspiring with Persia and Aeschines for conspiring 
with Philip—accusations which they had in fact 
brought against one another*—his very utterance 
was stifled by his wrath. For with choleric persons 
the breath on which the voice depends is apt to 
obscure and check the power of speech. It is true 
that, somewhat later, he was promoted to the chair 


4 For this obviously fictitious theme see Marcellinus iv. 
472 Walz. ; 
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* wabddv Kayser ; mafav Cobet. 


1 An allusion to Iliad xv. 190 foll,, where Poseidon 
describes the partition of the universe among Zeus, Hades 
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of rhetoric at Rome, nevertheless at Athens, for the 
reasons I have stated, he was deprived of the credit 
that was his due. 

The following quotation shows the characteristic 
style of Philagrus’ oratory in his introductory 
speeches; “ And so you think that the sun is jealous 
of the evening-star, or that it matters to him what star 
beside is in the sky? Not thus is it with this mighty 
fire. For it seems to me that, like the poet,! he 
assigns his portion to each, saying: To thee I give 
the North and to thee the South, to thee the evening, 
but in the darkness of night are ye all, yea all, when 
I am invisible ; 

Then the sun rises leaving the fair waters of the sea,” 


and the stars are nowhere.’ The rhythms that he 
used in his declamations may be seen in his speech — 
“The Uninvited’’; and indeed he is said to have 
delighted in such rhythms: “ Friend, to-day I have 
seen thee as thou art, to-day thou speakest to me in 
arms and sword in hand.” And again: “The only 
friendship that I recognize springs from the assembly 
of the people. Therefore depart, friends, since for 
you we preserve this title, and if ever we need allies, 
we will send for you; if ever, that is to say!” 

In height Philagrus was below the average, his 
brow was stern, his eye alert and easily roused to 
anger, and he was himself conscious of his morose 
temper. Hence when one of his friends asked 
him why he did not enjoy bringing up a family, he 
replied: “Because I do not even enjoy myself.” 


, 


and himself; but possibly the meaning is ‘like a poct 
assigning their parts to the actors.” 
2 Odyssey iii. 1, This speech is quoted by Norden, p. 413, 
as an example of the metrical rhythms of Sophistic. 
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voowdns S€ €k peipakiov yevdouevos odK NueAnoe 
To Toveiv. THY pev ovv id€ay THs vooov Kal OTL 
Ta vetpa are eredpixer, ev ‘lepots BuBAtous adbros 
ppaver, ra Se BuBAta Tatra ednueplowy eméxet 
Twa avT@ Aoyov, at be epnpepioes dyabat bidd- 
oxahor Tob Tepi mavros ra) SuadeyeoBau. emi dé 
TO oxedidlew 47) émopevs abr@ THs pvoews 
dcpiBetas errewedn On kal Tpos | Tovs madaLods 
ePreev ixavds te TH yoview taxyvae Kovdodo- 

, > ‘ a / > 
ylay ef eAdsw 700 Adyou. dmro8nutan dé *Ape- 
ateidov ov Toda, obre yap és Xap Tay ee 
dueAeyero ovTe expdter yoAfs emt tods pr dv 
> f > / “A / > a ” > 
eTaivw axpowpevous, & dé ye enfAdev Zn, Ira- 
ol ré eiow Kat ‘EAAds Kal 4 mpos TH AdAta Katw- 
Kynevn Alyumtos, ot yaAkoby €orncav abrov én 
Ths KaTa THY Ludpvay ayopas. 

Oixorny 5€ Kal tov *Apioreidny this Ludpvyns 
elmetv ovK dAalay émawos, adda diKatétatdos TE 
kal adnbéotatos: tiv yap moAw tavTnv adano- 
Octcav bro ceiopay Te Kal YaoudTwy ovTw TL 
> 4 A A / € ~ \ ” 
ddodipato mpos tov Mdpkov, ws tH pev addy 


1 This is perhaps merely a foolish play on the word 
ebdaluwr, ** happy. 

2 Aristeides i. 514. 

3 Quoted by Synesius, On Dreams 155 B. 
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Some say that he died at sea, others in Italy when 
he was on the eve of old age. 

9. AristTEIDEs, whether he was theson of Eudaemon, 
or is himself to be so called,! was born at Hadriani, 
a town of no great size in Mysia, But he was 
educated at Athens when Herodes was at the height 
of his fame, and at Pergamon in Asia when Aristocles 
was teaching oratory there. Though he had poor 
health from his boyhood, he did not fail to work hard. 
The nature of his disease and the fact that he suffered 
from a palsy of the muscles he tells us himself in his 
Sacred Discourses.2 These discourses served him in 
some sort as a diary, and such diaries are excellent 
teachers of the art of speaking well on any subject.§ 
And since his natural talent was not in the line 
of extempore eloquence, he strove after extreme 
accuracy, and turned his attention to the ancient 
writers; he was well endowed with native ability 
and purified his style of any empty verbosity. 
Aristeides made few journeys, for he did not discourse 
with the aim of pleasing the crowd, and he could not 
control his anger against. those who did not applaud 
his lectures. But the countries that he actually 
visited were Italy, Greece, and that part of Egypt 
which is situated near the Delta; and the people of 
this region set up a bronze statue + of him in the 
market-place of Smyrna. 

To say that Aristeides founded Smyrna is no mere 
boastful eulogy but most just and true. For when 
this city had been blotted out by earthquakes and 
chasms that opened in the ground, he lamented 
its fate to Marcus in such moving words that the 


4 The inscription for this statue is preserved in the 
Museum at Verona, 
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povedic. bapa emarevdgar Tov Baovreéu, emt dé 
TO * Gédupoe dé epyunv KaTamVEQUaL ” Kal da- 
Kpuva TO BuBricp emuardgau tov BamtAéa Evvorkiav 
TE TH monet ek TOV ToD ’Apiaretdou evdooime 
vedoar. erbyxave dé Kal fvyyeyovas 7799 TO 
Mdpxw 6 “Apworetdns ev *Iwvia, as: yap 700 
"Egeatov Aapuavod qKOUOP, émeDrjjuet pev 6 avro- 
Kpdtwp 70 TH Lpopvy Tpiryy nyepav, Tov dé 
"Apioreldnv ovzrw yeyvaaokwy jpeto tovs Kuv- 
tirious, “1 ev TO TV donalopevwy dpilw map- 
ewpapevos abT@ 0 avi etn, ot dé odd adtol Epacav 
éwpakévar avTov, od yap av mapetvar TO put) Ov 
Evorijoat, Kat adixovro ths toTepaias ov “Apt- 
oreldqy app Sopupopodvres. mpocevmay dé av- 
TOV O abroxparwp “Sua ti ae’ edn ‘ “ Bpadéws 
eldomev;”’ Kat o *Aptoreidns “ Bedipnua,” e&d 
“@ Baoired, joydAc, youn 5€ Oewpodad Te pH 
dmokpenavvvcbw od Cnret.” drepnobeis Se o 
avToKpdtwp TH 7Oer Tavdpos ws dmhouwrary TE 
Kal oxodiKwratw “mote” edn * dxpodaopat 
gov;'’ Kal o ’Apworetons i Ti}PEpov cite 
si mpoBare Kal a.tiprov axkpo®: ov yap eapev TOV 
emovvtwy, adda tav axpiBotvtwy. eE€aTw dé, 
® Baowred, kai rods yuwpipous trapetvar TH akpod- 
oe.” “ e&éorw”’ 4 8 6 Mdpxos, “ dnpwotikov 
yap.’ eimdvros 5€ Tod ’Apuoreidov “ ded0c8w Se 


1 This monody or lament is extant. 

* Either the Emperor was easily moved, or the rhythmical 
effect of this sentence is lost on us. 

3 Literally ‘* keynote.” 

4 See above p. 559 and Athenaeus xiv. 649 p. 

° This saying was later echoed by other sophists; of. 
Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius p. 488; Synesius, Dio 56 c; 
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Emperor frequently groaned at other passages in the 
monody,' but when he came to the words: “She is 
‘a desert through which the west winds blow”? the 
Emperor actually shed tears over the pages, and in 
accordance with the impulse ® inspired by Aristeides, 
he consented to rebuild the city. Now Aristeides 
had, as it happened, met Marcus once at an earlier 
time in Ionia. For as I was told by Damianus of 
Ephesus, the Emperor was visiting Smyrna and 
when three days had gone by without his having as 
yet made the acquaintance of Aristeides, he asked 
the brothers Quintilii* whether he had by chance 
overlooked the man in the throng of those who came 
to welcome him. But they said that they too had 
not seen him, for otherwise they would not have 
failed to present him; and next day they both 
arrived to escort Aristeides in state. The Emperor 
addressed him, and inquired: “Why did we have 
to wait so long to see you?” To which Aristeides 
replied: “ A subject on which I was meditating kept 
me busy, and when the mind is absorbed in medita- 
tion it must not be distracted from the object of its 
search.” ‘The Emperor was greatly pleased with the 
man’s personality, so unaffected was it and so devoted 
to study, and he asked: “When shall I hear you 
declaim?”’ “ Propose the theme to-day,” he replied, 
“and to-morrow come and hear me, for I am one of 
those who do not vomit their speeches but try to 
make them perfect. Permit my students also, O 
Emperor, to be in the audience.” 

“They have my permission,” said Marcus, “ for 
that is democratic.” And when Aristeides added: 


Aristeides perhaps echoed Cicero, Ypist, ad Div. xii. 2 
‘omnibus est visus vomere suo more, non dicere. 
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avrois, & BacwWed, Kai Body Kal Kporeiv, dmdcov 
dvvavra.,”’ prewdudoas 6 adroxpdrwp ““ rotTo” 
én “emt col Keira.” od eypaa TH pedern- 
deioav trdbeow, emred7) aAAow aAAnv paotv, eKet- 
vo ye pny mpos mavrwy opodoyeira, tov ’Apt- 
orelony aplory hopa emt Tod Mdpxov xpnoacbau 
Tmoppwbev TH Lpepvy Erouralovans Tis TUXNS TO 

v dvdpos ToLwovTOU oy) dvouxrobvat. Kal ov 
dnut tadra, ws odxt Kal Tod Baowéws avouxi- 
cavtos dv atoAwAviav 7roAw, hv obdcav elatpacer, 
aA dtu ai Bacirewot te Kal Oeoréovor dvoeis, 
jv mpoceyeipn adtas EvuBovdla Kai Adyos, dva- 
Adprrovot paddrov Kai mpds TO Trovetv €d Edv OpuA 
pépovrar. 

Aapwavod Kaxeiva. qKOvoV, TOV ooguoriy TooTov 
SvaBadAew prev tods airoaxedious ev Tats dia- 
Acfeor, Bovpalew be oUTW TO oxedudlew, ws Kal 
idia éxmovety atdto ev Swpatiw éavTov Kabeupy- 
vivta, e€erover 5€ K@Aov ex KwdAov Kal vonua 
€k vonuatos emavakuKAdv. touti Se Hydpcla 
pacwpevov padrov } éeoBiovros, adtoayédios yap 
yAdtrns evdpoovons aywvicpa. KaTnyopodo. dé 
tod *“Aptoreidov twées ws. edTedés eimdvTos mpo- 
olptov émt TOV probodopewy Tav drravroupeveny 
Thy yiv, apkacbar yap 8 adrov Tis drobécews 
Tavrns bbe: “od mavoovrar obdtot of avOpwrrot 
mapexovtes Hiv mpdyyara.’’ emtAapBdvovrar dé 
TWes Kal akuhs TOO avdpds emt Tod mapavrov- 


1 A scholiast on Hermogenes explains that lands had been 
assigned instead of eu to certain mercenaries ; after they 
had founded a city they were ordered to take their pay and 
give up the land. 
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“ Grant them leave, O Emperor, to shout and applaud 
as loud as they can,’ the Emperor smiled and 
retorted: “That rests with you.’ I have not given 
the theme of this declamation, because the accounts 
of its title vary, but in this at least all agree, that 
Aristeides in speaking before Marcus employed an 
admirable impetuosity of speech, and that far ahead 
fate was preparing for Smyrna to be rebuilt through 
the efforts of this gifted man. And when I say 
this I do not imply that the Emperor would not of 
his own accord have restored thé ruined city which 
he had admired when it was still flourishing, but I 
say it because even dispositions that are truly royal 
and above the ordinary, when incited by good advice 
and by eloquence, shine out more brightly and press 
on with ardour to noble deeds. 

This too I have heard from Damianus, that though 
in his discourses this sophist used to disparage ex- 
tempore speakers, nevertheless he so greatly admired 
extempore eloquence that he used to shut himself 
up in a room and practise it in private. And he 
used to work it out by evolving it clause by clause 
and thought by thought. But this process we must 
regard as chewing rather than eating, for extempore 
eloquence is the crowning achievement of a fluent 
and facile tongue. There are some who accuse 
Aristeides of having made a weak and ineffective 
prooemium when his theme was: “‘The mercenaries 
are ordered to give back their lands.”1 They say 
that he began the argument with these words: 
“These persons will never cease to make. trouble 
for us.’ And some criticize the man’s vigorous 
language? when he spoke in the réle of the Spartan 


2 For this technical term see Glossary, 
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584 pévou tov revyiopov THs Aaxedaiuovos, elpnrar 
dé der“ par) rap dy) ev relyer emunricawev 
optvywv évarfdpuevou piow.” émAapBdvovrac Kal 
mapouyrlas ws Tamrewas TPOTEPpYLjLEVnS, émdua- 
Ba Mov yap tov “AAéEavdpov ws marpwtovra TiyV 
év Tots mpdy Lao Sewdrnra, Too TATpOS eon TO 
madiov elvar. of avrot Karnyopovor Kal ond 
juaros, e7revd7) Tods "Apysaomrods Tovs Hovoppd- 
Tous éon tvyyevets elvar toO DiAlmmov, Kkalrou 
Kal Too Anpoadévous dmrorcdoynpevov rots "EA- 
Anow mpos TOV TpayiKoV mtOnKov kat Tov dpou- 
patov Oivduaov. adda pu) ex to’Twy tov *Apt- 
oreldnv, dnAovTw Se adrov 6 re “looxpdrys 6 Tods 
’"AOnvatous e&dywv ths Oaddrryns Kal 6 émurysav 
Tt Kaddcéeiv emi TO HI) Odarrew TOUS déKa Kat 
of Bovrevdpevor rept Trav év LukeAia Kal 6 pa) 
AaB Aloxivys mapa Too _Kepoofrémrou Tov 

585 otrov, Kal ot maparrovpievou Tas o7rovddas pera TO 
Kreivat Ta yevn, ev 7 podAvora vrobdcewy ava- 
SiSdoKer Huds, Os dv Tus dopards KexwSuvev- 
jeévas TE Kat Tpayucas evvolas peTaxerpioaiTo. 
Kal mAelous érépas dro0écers olsa edratdevotay 
evderxvupevas tod avdpos tovrov Kat loxdv Kat 


1 dvawdwevor Kayser; évaydpueror Cobet, 


1 Kor this theme see above, p. 514. 

® Philip had lost an eye at the siege of Methone 352 3.c. 
The fabulous farismaspl are pps ued by, Herodotus iv. 27, 

® On the Crown 242, “Tragic ape” was a proverbial 
atom for an arrogant person. Oenomaus was the hero of a 
ost play of Sophocles, and these were sneering references to 
the career of Aeschines as a trayelling actor. 

4 This theme is based on Tsocrates, On the Peace 64, 

5 This favourite theme is based on a fictitious situation in 
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who deprecated the fortifying of Lacedaemon.! 
What he said was this: “May we never take on the 
nature of quails and cower within walls.” ‘They also 
criticize a proverbial phrase of his, on the ground 
that he had thrown it in casually with an effect of 
vulgarity. I mean that, when attacking Alexander 
for merely imitating his father’s energy in affairs, he 
said: “ He is a chip of the old block.” | These same 
critics also condemn a jest of his when he said that 
the one-eyed Arimaspi were Philip's kinsmen.? 
And yet even Demosthenes defended his policy 
to the Greeks against one whom he called “the 
tragic ape,” and “the. rustic Oenomaus.”® But do 
not judge of Aristeides from these extracts, but 
rather estimate his powers in such speeches as 
“Tsocrates tries to wean the Athenians from their 
empire of the sea’ 4; or “The speaker upbraids 
Callixenus for not having granted burial to the 
Ten” 5; or “The deliberations on the state of affairs 
in Sicily” ®; or “Aeschines, when he had _ not 
received the corn from Cersobleptes”"; or “They 
reject the treaty of alliance after their children have 
been murdered.” ® It is in this last argument above 
all that he teaches us how, without making any slip, 
one may handle daring and tragic conceptions. 
And I know several other arguments of his that 
demonstrate the man’s erudition, force and power 
of characterization, and it is by these that he ought 


which Callixenus adyises the Athenians not to bury the 
enerals who were executed after the battle of Arginusae, 
t is quoted by Hermogenes and Syrianus. 
6 This theme is quoted by Hermogenes, pau 
7 Apsines states this theme rather differently; it is 
apparently based on Polyaenus vii. 32, 
This theme is described more fully below, p. 593. 
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HOos, ad’ dv paddrov adrov Oewpynréov, 7) €t mou 
kal mapéntucé tu és diAoTysiay exmeowy. Kal 
rexvixcitatos S€ copioray 6 ’Aproreidns eyeveto 
Kal moAds ev Oewpruact, dev Kal tod axedudlew 
amnvexOn, TO yap Kata Bewpiay BovAeoBar mpo- 
dyew mavra aayore? tiv yvwpunv Kat amadAarres 
Tob €roimov. 
’"Amobavety 8é€ tov "Apioreidny of pev olKor 
"A 7 A > > a m” / c A 
ypadovow, of 5é ev “Iwvia ern Budoavra ot pev 
¢ P , € A > ~ ~ c ta 
e€jxovTd pacw, of S€ ayxod trav €BdopurjKovra. 
v’. "ASpravov S€ tov Dolvixa Tpos pev qvey- 
kev, “A@fvar 5é Hoxnoav. ws yap Tav euavTod 
/ uv > ‘ A ? > A A 
didackdAwy jKovov, adixeto pev es adrtas KaTa 
‘H 68 4 de > \ Uh > 
pwonv, ptoews S€ icydy codiotikwrdrny ev- 
4 \ > » n ¢ Br3k i 4 
Secxvdpevos Kal ovK ddyAos dy ws emt péya H&ou 
? / rv ‘ ~ ec / > A \ 8, 
egoirnoe prev yap T® “Hpddn oxtrd Kat déxa 
” \ ” ‘ , > t a ’ 
tows yeyovms érn Kal taxews akiwbeis, dv Uke- 
\ > a > ~ > / x 
mros te kal “AudixaAfs névodvro, eveypddn Kat 
TH ToD KAewvdpiov dxpodce. td dé KrAexpddprov 
a > A ait , > a t ¢ 
de elyev’ tHv tod ‘Hpwddov axpoatdv S€xa ot 
dpers akvovjevor ezeoitilovro TH és mavrTas 
akpodoe KAepiSpay Evupepetpnuevynv } es éexarov 
y a , 2 , eo ¢ , ‘ s 
é7n, & Sujet arotadynv 6 ‘Hpwdns mapynrnpevos 
Tov €k THY akpoaTav emawov Kal pdvov yeyovas 
Tob éyew. mapadedwKdtos Sé adtod tots yvw- 
1 Schmid, Atticismus 194, suggests Euupenerpnuévor cov. 


1 Two brief declamations ascribed to Adrian are extant. 

2«*A lecture timed by the clock,” ep. p. 594. Rohde 
thinks that the meal is figurative, and that it was a feast 
of reason. 
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to be estimated rather than by passages in which 
he has drivelled somewhat and has fallen into 
affectation. Moreover, Aristeides was of all the 
sophists most deeply versed in his art, and _ his 
strength lay in the elaborate cogitation of a theme ; 
for which reason he refrained from extempore speak- 
ing. For the desire not to produce anything except 
after long cogitation keeps the mind too busy and 
robs it of alertness. 

Some writers record that Aristeides died at home, 
others say that it was in Ionia; again some say that 
he reached the age of sixty, others that he was 
nearly seventy. 

10, Aprian! the Phoenician was born at Tyre, but 
he was trained in rhetoric at Athens, For, as I used 
to hear from my own teachers, he came to Athens 
in the time of Herodes and there displayed a great 
natural talent for sophistic, and it was generally held 
that he would rise to greatness in his profession. 
For he began to attend the school of Herodes when 
he was perhaps eighteen years old, was very soon 
admitted to the same privileges as Sceptus and 
Amphicles, and was enrolled among the pupils 
belonging to the Clepsydrion. Now the Clepsydrion 
was conducted in the following manner, After the 
general lecture which was open to all, ten of the 
pupils of Herodes, that is to say those who were 
proved worthy of a reward for excellence, used to 
dine for a period limited by a water-clock? timed 
to last through a hundred verses; and these verses 
Herodes used to expound with copious comments, 
nor would he allow any applause from his hearers, 
but was wholly intent on what he was saying, And 
since he had enjoined on his pupils not to be idle 
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cing 2. A coe a3 ” ce {ee A e 
te iddv epdvras “ dru’? &bn “‘ odtouw pev olor 
A 7 ~ F € 7 A 
Kat peOovte trapadotvar piunow, “Hpwdny dé 
\ Ly ~ 14 > A an at /, 
tov Bacwéa ta&v AdOywv ayamnTov jv dowds TE 
Kal vyidwr vroxpivwya. tadra amayyeAPevra 
T® “Hpwdn dideyeev adrov dvta Kat adhAws ArTw 
> , by aes! \ ~e / Nes / 
eddokias. emnyyetre 5¢ rH ‘Hpwddn Kal dxpdacw 
8i Xb / 4 ATES °‘H bd CJ e 
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> > > A ~ , A ¢ > 
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“ce ~ ~ , , > n Leede) 
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o A , k eran! € -.@ 99 ¢ (2 

dpa pev Siopfovpevos adrov ws bd’ HAtkias Su- 

eoTacpevov Te Kal pn EvyKelpevov, da dé emat- 

ol ¢ 
vdv ws peyaddduvdy te Kal peyadoyrvdpova. 
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even when it was the hour for drinking, but at that 
time also to pursue some sort of study over their 
wine, Adrian used to drink with the pupils of the 
clepsydra as their partner in a great and mysterious 
rite. Now a discussion was once going on about the 
style of all the sophists, when Adrian came forward 
in their midst, and said: “I will now give a sketch 
of their types of style, not by quoting from memory 
brief phrases of theirs or smart sayings, or clauses or 
rhythmical effects. But I will undertake to imitate 
them, and will reproduce extempore the style of 
every one of them, with an easy flow of words and 
giving the rein to my tongue.” But in doing this 
he left out Herodes, and Amphicles asked him to 
explain why he had omitted their own teacher, seeing 
that he himself was enamoured of his style of elo- 
quence, and saw that they were likewise enamoured. 
“ Because,” said he,.“ these fellows are the sort that 
lend themselves to imitation, even when one is 
drunk. But as for Herodes, the prince of eloquence, 
I should be thankful if I could mimic him when I 
have had no wine and am sober.” When this was 
reported to Herodes it gave him the keenest pleasure, 
naturally, since he never could resist his longing for 
approbation. When he was still a mere youth 
Adrian invited Herodes to hear him make a speech 
extempore. Herodes listened to him, not as some 
people unjustly accuse him, in an envious or scoffing 
spirit, but with his usual calm and kindly bearing, 
and afterwards he encouraged the youth, and ended 
by saying: “These might well be great fragments 
of a colossus.’’ Thus while he tried to correct his 
disjointed and ill-constructed style as a fault of youth, 
he applauded the grandeur both of his words and 
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1 olde Kayser; 457 Jahn. 


1 «Tetters” in a double sense ; the Greek alphabet was 
supposed to have come from Phoenicia. 
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his ideas. When Herodes died Adrian delivered a 
funeral oration which did full justice to the man, 
so that the Athenians were moved to tears while 
they listened to his speech. 

So full of self-confidence was Adrian when he 
ascended the chair of rhetoric at Athens, that in the 
prooemium of his address to the Athenians he dilated 
not on their wisdom but on his own, for he began by 
announcing: “Once again letters have come from 
Phoenicia.”! In fact his prooemium was in the tone 
of one who breathed on a higher plane than the 
Athenians and bestowed a benefit on them rather 
than received it. He performed the duties of the 
chair at Athens with the greatest ostentation, wore 
very expensive clothes, bedecked himself with 
precious gems, and used to go down to his lectures 
in a carriage with silver-mounted bridles; and 
always after the lecture he would go home envied 
of all, escorted by those who loved Hellenic culture, 
from all parts of the world. They went so far as to 
reverence him just as the tribes of Eleusis reverence 
the initiating priest when he is ceremoniously per- 
forming the rites. Then, too, he won them over by 
giving games and wine-parties and hunts, and by 
sharing with them the Hellenic festivals; thus 
adapting himself to their youthfulness and all its 
varied interests, so that they felt towards him as 
sons feel towards a father who is amiable and in- 
dulgent, and with them keeps up the most boisterous 
Greek dance. Indeed I myself know that some of 
them used actually to shed tears when they re- 
membered this sophist, and that some would try to 
imitate his accent, others his walk, or the elegance 
of his attire. 
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’"ExaxOeioay dé adr Kal howkiy airiav abe 
amépuyev- iy "ADifvnow avOpuruov odK dyv- 
pvacrov Tob Tept Tovs aofioras Spdpov- TOUT@ 
dyupopéa pev Tus olvov mpoodywv 7) n opa 7 (codijra 
7). dipy prov edjeraxerplaryp EXPHTO, ka dep ot 
Ta. mewa@vra TOV Opepparwv TH DadrG ayovrTes, 
el de apedotro, pirodAowddpws elye Kal dAd«ret. 
TO bev oby *Adprava TpooKeKpovKet dua TH 
evxeperav Tod 7Oous, Xpiarov de Tov eK Tod Bu- 
lavriov coduioriy eOepamevev, Kal 6 ev *Adpia- 
vos exapréper Ta e& adbrod mdvra, diypwara Kopewy 
Tas ex tov TowvTrwv Aoidopias KaAdv, ot yva- 
pyro. dé ovK eveyKdvTes mapexedevoayTo Tots 
éavt@v olkéras mralew abrov, Kal dvownodyrey 
abt@ Tov onhdyxveov év Tepe TPLAKOOTH ameé- 
ave mapaoxey Twa Kal avros TO Bavarw Adyov, 
erred) ducpdrov voo@v €amacev. of 8é m™poo~ 
HKOvTES T@ reOvedre ypapovran Tov copioriy 
povou mapa Tt THs ‘EAAddos dpxovre as eva 
"AOnvatiwv, erretdi) purr Te iy avr Kat Sijpos 
"AOnvyow, 6 de dméyven TI airtay ws pare Tats 
éavrov xepat pyre tats TOv éavtob dovAwy -retv~- 
TTNKOTOS Tov TeOvdvar Acyopevov. fvvijparo de 
adre TAS. amoXoylas _mp@rov pev TO “EAAnvuxoy 
Tivas odxl dpuevres drrep avrod. pavds: bax vous 
diya, éneita 7) TOO larpob paprupia % emt TO 
” 
ow. 

Kara 5€ rods xpdvevs, obs 6 abroxpdtwp Mdp- 


I ‘A ec by of Plato, Phishing 230p. Socrates says that 
Phaedrus has enticed him into the country by the promise 
of hearing a discourse read, as men wave branches to entice 
hungry animals to follow them, 
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A charge of murder was brought against him, 
but he escaped it in the following way. There was 
in Athens a fellow of no account who had had some 
training in the curriculum of the sophists. One 
could easily keep him in a good humour by bestowing 
on him a jar of wine or a dainty dish, or clothes, or 
silver, just as men entice hungry animals by waving 
a branch! before them; but if he was ignored he 
would indulge in abuse and bark like a dog. He 
had fallen foul of Adrian who disliked him for the 
levity of his manners, but he was the devoted disciple 
of Chrestus the sophist, of Byzantium. Adrian used 
to put up with all his insults, and would call the 
slanders of such men “flea-bites’’;, but his pupils 
could not tolerate the behaviour of the man and 
gave orders to their own slaves to thrash him. This 
brought on a swelling of the intestines, and_ thirty 
days later he died, but not without having himself 
contributed to cause his own death, since during his 
illness he drank greedily of undiluted wine. But 
the relatives of the dead man charged the sophist 
with murder in the court of the proconsul of Greece, 
as being an Athenian citizen, since both his tribe 
and his deme were at Athens. He however denied 
the charge, alleging that neither with his own hands 
or the hands of any of his slaves had he struck the 
man who was said to have died. He was assisted in 
his defence, first by the whole crowd of Hellenes who 
made every possible plea? in his behalf, weeping the 
while, and secondly by the evidence of the doctor 
about the wine. 

Now at the time when the Emperor Marcus 


2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 195. 
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Kos "Abivate trp pevoTnploov cordAn, exparet 
peev 7197 Tob Tov copioT ay Opdvov 6 avnp obros, 
ev peper S¢ 6 Mdpxos tis taHv ’AOnv@y toropias 
Eero pndé tiv exeivov codiay dyvofaa Kal 
yap 81) Kal éeméra€ev adrov Tots véois ovK aKpod- 
cet Bacavioas, adda Evvbepevos TH Tept adrod 
PueN- LeBnpou S€ dvdpds trdrov dvaBadAovtos 
avrov ws Tas coguoruKds vrobeces éxBaxxevovra 
Sua 7d eppHabar mpos todvs aydvas, eAeyyov Tov- 
Tov movovpevos 6 Mdpxos mpovBare pev atte 
tov ‘Yaepetdnv tov és povas émorpepovra, Tas 
589 Anpoabevous yapas, ore 87 ev "Edareta iA- 
ums Hv, 6 dé oUTWSs Tov adydva ednviws Sr€0er0, 
ws pndé Tod IloAduwvos poilov deimecor dd€ar. 
ayaobeis dé abrov 6 adtoxpdtwp em péya Hpe 
Swpeais te Kal Sapo. KarAd 5é Swpeas pev 
Tds TE olTHoELS Kal Tas TpoEdpias Kal Tas aTe- 
Aeias Kal TO tepacbar Kail doa dAAa aprpdver 
avdpas, S@pa S€ ypvoov apyvpov tmmovs avdpa- 
moda Kal doa épynvever mAodrov, dv avrov Te 
everrAnoe Kal yevos | TO exetvou mavras. 
Karaoxev de Kal TOV avw Opdvov ovTws TH 
‘Padpny és éavtov eréatpepev, ws Kal Tots a€uverots 
yAdtrns “EAAdd0s Epwra trapacyeiv axpodoews. 
HKpodvto dé wamep evoTomovons anddvos, TV 


1 See above, p. 563. 

2 This was probably Claudius. Severus the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, consul in 163. 

3 A similar theme is mentioned by Apsines 219; it has 
no historical basis ; ¢f. Demosthenes, On the Crown 169-179, 
for this political crisis. 

4 This phrase always means the chair at Rome. 

5 An echo of Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 18. 
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travelled to Athens to be initiated into the Mysteries,} 
this sophist was already in possession of the chair 
of rhetoric at Athens, and among the things that 
Marcus wished to investigate at Athens he counted 
this, that he would inform himself as to the profes- 
sional skill of Adrian. For he had indeed appointed 
him to lecture to the Athenian youth without testing 
him by hearing him lecture, but in acquiescence with 
the general rumour about him. Now the consular 
Severus? was attacking Adrian for putting too much 
passion and frenzy into his purely sophistic argu- 
ments, because his real strength lay in forensic 
pleading. Therefore Marcus, who wished to put 
this to the proof, proposed as the theme for de- 
clamation “ Hypereides, when Philip is at Elatea, 
pays heed only to the counsels of Demosthenes.” 3 
Whereupon Adrian guided the reins of the argument 
so skilfully that he proved himself fully equal to 
Polemo in force and vigour. The Emperor admired 
him greatly, and exalted him to the skies by grants 
and gifts. By grants, I mean the right to dine at 
the expense of the state, a seat of honour at the 
public games, immunity from taxes, priestly offices, 
and all else that sheds a lustre on men; and by gifts 
I mean gold and silver, horses, slaves, and all the 
outward signs of wealth with which he lavishly 
endowed not only Adrian but his family also, one 
and all. 

When he was promoted to the higher chair‘ of 
rhetoric he so successfully drew the attention of all 
Rome to himself that he inspired even those who 
did not know the Greek language with an ardent 
desire to hear him declaim. And they listened to 
him as to a sweet-voiced nightingale,’ struck with 
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evyAwrriay exrremrAnyLevou Kal To oxyjpa Kad 70 
evoTpopov Tod pbeyparos Kal Tovs melh TE Kal Eby 
@dH pvOpovs. onde ody arrovddlovev arept Tas 
eyaukAtous Oéas, opxnoTav dé atbrau To emimay, 
pavevtos dv mept THy oKnVyy Tob Tis aKkpodcews 
ayyérov eEavioravro prev ot} azo Tijs ovyKAnrov 
Bovdjjs, efavioravro dé TOv Snpooia inmevovroy 
ov ot Ta, ‘EMijveov omovddlovtes [.0vov, aa, kat 
O7r0g0t Ty érépay yA@rrav ématdevovro ev TH 
‘Papy Kal Spo EXWpouv €s 79 ’"AOnvarov opyhs 
peaTol Kal TOvS Badny Topevopevous kaxilovres. 
Nogodprs b€ abtd Kara THY ‘Paépnv, ore Ru) Kal 
ereAcvTa, emdicaro pev Tas emorohas 6 Kop- 
peodos Eby dmohoyia Too pay Kat Oarrov, 6 de 
emferdoas pev tais Movoos, womep eisber, ™mpoo- 
KUVnTaS dé tas Baotrelovs SéATovs TH poxmy 
mpos adrais adbjKev evragin TH THUR xpnodpevos® 
ereActra. be ayugt TO oydonKovra em, otrw Th 
eddoKYLOS, ds Kat TmoMois yons ddgat- ore pe obv 
av7p meTraLSevjLevos obK av more és yontwy dmax- 
Dein TEXVGS, ixav@s év tots brrep Avovuciov Adyous 
elpnka, 6 dé, ovat, TEparevdpLevos ev tats bob €- 
ceow mepl Ta. av pdyav 4On rH emmvupiiay Tavrny 
Tap avray €omracev. SvaBadAovor dé adrov ws Kal 
dvaud7j TO 700s, mépyar pev yap . avT@ Twa Tav 
yrwpipwr ixds Siaxeyévous emt Sicxov apyupod 


1 oi Cobet adds. 


u cor or this canticwm at the close of a speech see Glossary, 
8.0. gon 

2 Latin ; the Athenaeum at Rome was a school founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian. 
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admiration of his facile tongue, his well-modulated 
and flexible voice, and: his rhythms, whether in prose 
or when he sang in recitative.1, So much so, that, 
when they were attending shows in which the vulgar 
delight—these were, generally speaking, perform- 
ances of dancers—a messenger had only to appear 
in the theatre to announce that Adrian was going to 
declaim, when even the members of the Senate 
would rise from their sitting, and the members of 
the equestrian order would rise, not only those who 
were devoted to Hellenic culture, but also those 
who. were studying the other language? at Rome; 
and they would set out on the run to the Athenaeum, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, and upbraiding those 
who were going there at a walking pace. 

When he lay ill at Rome and was in fact dying, 
Commodus appointed him Imperial Secretary, and 
made excuses for not. having, done so sooner, where- 
upon Adrian invoked the Muses, as was his wont, 
saluted reverently the Emperor's  rescript, and 
breathed out his soul over it, thus making of that 
honour his funeral shroud. He was about eighty 
when he died, and had attained to such high honour 
that many actually believed him to be a magician. 
But in my account of Dionysius I have said enough 
to show that a well-educated man would never be 
led ‘astray into the practice of magic arts. But I 
suppose it was because he used to tell marvellous 
tales in his declamations about the customs of the 
magicians that he drew down on himself from his 
hearers this sort of appellation. They slander him 
too in saying that he had shameless manners because, 
when one of his pupils sent him a present of fish 
lying on a silver plate embossed with gold, he was 
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memrouktAuevou xpva@, tov dé dbrepnobevTa TO 
diokw pure amodobvat Kal amoKpivacbat TO méw~ 
yavru. “ edye, dre Kal rods iyOds.’’ rourl dé 
duarpiBis perv Evera maitae Aéyerau mpds Twa TOV 
éavTod yrwpiuwv, év HKove jukpompeT@s TO 
mrovTw Xpebpevor, Tov Se dpyupov amodobvat 
owrppovicas Tov dxpoarny TO doreopn@. 

‘O de copuorys odros moNds fev mept Tas evvolas 
kat Aapmpos Kat Tas SiaoKevas TV drobécewy 
TouKrararos € eK THs Tpaywdias TovTO tpnkeds, od 
pay TeTaypLevos ye, ovd€ 7h TEXPY ETTO[EVOS, ri Se 
Tapackevry Tis AcLews dard TOY apyatov oopuor av 
mepieBadAeTo HYw TpoGdywv paAAov 7) KPOT@. TOA- 
Aaxod dé ris Heyadopwvias egérecey arapuedTws 
TH Tpaywdia xpnodevos. 

eo : "Tee: ‘Se Bufavriov copuoryy | Xpiorov 
adice? 7) SE Mas apeodvres avdpos, ds apiora pe 

“EAAyjvewr bard ‘Hpddov ézradev0n, ToMovds dé 
emaidevoe Kal Bavpacious avdpas, av éyevero 
‘Trro8pops Te Oo copiori)s Kal @aadtoxos kat 
*Ioaydpas 6 Ths Tpaywdias mownris pijropés Te 
ESS ICLOL Nucopindns Oo ek TOO Tle ryapou kal 
’"AkvAas 6 ek rhs é@ov Dadarias cat “Apioratveros 
6 Bulavrws kal t&v eMoyipuws procodnadvrwv 
KaMavoxpos Te O "A@nvaios Kal 6 emt Bop 

L@oms Kal metous € Erepot Adyou aEvoL. Beats 
ove d€ adt@ Kata tods "ASpravod rod codiorod 
Kawpovds Exarov €.pio0or axpoaral oay Kat apiarou 
tovTwr, ots elrov. ~Adpravod 8é Kalidpubévros 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 He was priest at the sacrifices, perhaps at the public 
games. 
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enchanted with the plate and so did not return it, 
and in acknowledging the present to the sender, he 
said: “It was indeed kind of you to send the fish as 
well.” But it is said that he made this jest as a 
sarcasm against one of his pupils who had been 
reported to him as using his wealth in a miserly 
fashion, and that he gave back the piece of silyer 
after he had castigated the student in this witty 
manner. 

This sophist had a copious flow of ideas and 
handled them brilliantly, and also in the disposi- 
tion of his themes he showed the utmost variety, 
which he had acquired from his study of tragedy. 
He did not observe the conventional arrangement or 
follow the rules of the art, but he furnished himself 
with the diction of the ancient sophists and clothed 
his style therewith as with a garment, with sonorous- 
ness rather than striking effects. But in the grand 
style he often failed, because he employed tragedy 
with too prodigal a hand. 
~ 11. To Curesrus! or Byzantium, the sophist, 
Greece does less than justice, since it neglects a man 
who received from Herodes the best education of any 
Hellene, and himself educated many remarkable men. 
Among these were Hippodromus the sophist, Philiscus, 
Isagoras the tragic poet, famous rhetoricians, namely 
Nicomedes of Pergamon, Acylas from Eastern Galatia, 
and Aristaenetus of Byzantium; and among well- 
known philosophers, Callaeschrus the Athenian, 
Sospis the curator of the altar,? and several others 
worthy of mention. He taught in the days of the 
sophist Adrian and had then a hundred pupils who 
paid. fees, the best of them those whom I have 
mentioned. After Adrian had been installed in the 
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és \T7)v “Pépenv ey pilovro pev of *A@nvator mpe~ 
oBeveobat tmép Xpryorov tov *AOjnvnow adbr@ 
Opdvov ex Baowréws airobytes, 6 be mapeAOaw és 
avtovs €KKAnovdlovras diehuce THY mpéoBevow 
adda Te SuarexBels agwroya Kal él mdow e€imav 
“ody al ptptar Tov avdpa.” 

Owov 8€ 77Twpevos Tapowias expater Kal evdye- 
pelas Kal ayepwxlas, Hv 6 olvos eml tas yuuapas 
T&v avOpwirwv eodyer, Toootroy dé ad’7@ mepihv 
Tod vyidew, Ws Kal és dAekTpudvwv Wdas mpoPdvTos 
ToD moTov omovdns adrov dmreobat, mplv Umrvou 
omdoat. dieBeBAnro dé pdAvora mpos Tovs dAa- 
Covas Tov vewy Kaitou XpyoyrwTépous Tav dA\wy 
évras és tas EvBoAds Tod pic80b. Avoyevn yodv 

592 tov "Awaotpiavoy dpdv retudwpevov eK perpaKtov 
Kal mepwoobvTa pev catpameias, mepwoobvTa de 
avrds Kal TO ayyod BacwWdwy éorgew, A€yovra de, 
®s 6 detva sod os ior TpoetpyjKoe avuT@ Tatra, 6 
Xpioros evovdere? pase Ta €avTod owwiTOv. 

Ty d¢ iddav t&v Adywv semoiKkiATaL pev €K 
TOV “Hpwdou TeovexTnudTwv, Acimerat d¢ adrav 
Tob eTolwov, Kaldmep ev Corypadia q avev Xpw- 
pdroov eoxraypapnpuevn pipyors, mpovpn dé dav 
Kal és TO toov THs apeThs, et al TEVTNKOVTOUTNS 
améJavev. 

iB’. LloAvdedxn dé Tov Nidsepartryd ovk olda, 
elre amaidevtov det Kadeiv cite memawWevpevor, 
ei’, Omep evnbes Sd€er, Kai amaidevTov Kal TeE- 
mawdevpevov' evOvovupevm yap adtod Ta ovopata 


1 For the lacuna after 6 Kayser suggests Xporos évoubéret. 


1 This was the salary of the chair. 
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chair at Rome, the Athenians voted to send an 
embassy on behalf of Chrestus to ask for him from 
the Emperor the chair at Athens. But he came 
before them in the assembly and broke up the 
embassy, saying many memorable things in_ his 
discourse, and he ended with these words: “The ten 
thousand drachmae! do not make a man.” 

He had a weakness for wine, but he kept in 
check the drunken insolence, levity, and arrogance 
which wine induces in the minds of men; and his 
ability to keep sober was so extraordinary that, 
though his potations went on till cockcrow, he would 
then attack his studies before he had snatched any 
sleep: He made himself especially obnoxious to 
youths of the foolish boasting sort, in spite of the 
fact that they are more profitable than the rest for 
the payment of fees. At any rate, when he perceived 
that Diogenes of Amastris was from his earliest youth 
puffed up with pride, dreaming ever of satrapies and 
courts and of being one day the right hand of 
emperors, and moreover that he asserted that a 
certain Egyptian had foretold all this to him, Chrestus 
admonished him and told his own story. 

He varied and enriched the style of his oratory 
with the peculiar excellences of Herodes, but he 
falls short of these in alertness of mind, just as in 
‘the painter’s arta likeness falls short that is done 
in outline without  colours.2 But he would have 
progressed even to an equal level of merit, had he 
not died at the age of fifty. 

12, Lam not sure whether one ought to call Pottux 
of Naucratis unlearned or learned, or, absurd as it will 
seem; both learned and unlearned. For when one 


2 An echo of Plato, Politicus 277 c. 
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ixavOs éyeytpvaoto tiv yAOrrav THs arriKilovons 
AdEews, StopHvr. 5é TO ev Tats juedéraus eidos 
ovdev BéAriov Eérépov anrrixicev. Tdbe oby xp?) mept 
avrod eidevar: LoAvdedKys ta pev KpiTuKa, ixavas 
NOKNTO, marpl Evyyevopevos Tovs KpiTiKOds Adyous 
<i8or7t, Tovs d¢ codiatixods TOV Adyev TOALN paar- 
Aov 7} TEXYD EvveBadre Oappioas ™H poe, Kal yap 
8) Kal dpiota émepvxer. “Adpravod d€ aKpoaTns 
yevouevos toov adeaoTrnkev adtob Kal Tay mAeove- 
KTnaTwY Kal TOV eAaTTwWUdTwY, HKLOTA ev yap 
minte, HKvoTa dé alperat, mAnv GAN’ eiol tues 
Hdovav AiBddes Svakexpapevar Tod Adyov. idéa dé 
abtod duadeyopevov pev oer “6 Tlpwreds 6 
593 Ddpios 76 Padua ro ‘Opnpixov rroAAal pev adrod 
Kal 7roAveidets ai popdal, Kal yap és vdwp aiperat 
Kal és m0p dmretat Kal és A€ovta Ovpodrar Kal 
és abv Opya Kat és Spdkovta xwpet Kal és mapdadw 
mod kal dévdpov_ qv yevntat, Koud.” jeAer@vros 
de avTod xapaKxThpa trowpeba Tous. ynoudiras TovS 
Ta ‘yévn TimpacKovTas és ai aTaywyny TOV 
popu, €7r€L07) Bovdovrau Kal dpioTa elphoGar Tijvde 
Ty imdbeow, 7 is TO emt Taow d8e elpyrae “ qrais 
HTELWTNS amd BaBvAdvos marpt VNoLwTN ypader: 
dovdedo BaotAc? S@pov ex caTpamrov Sobeis, ovre 
d¢ immov avaBaivw Mndixdv ore. ré€ov AapPavw 
Tlepouxdv, add’ odd emi mdAcquov 7) Onpav, ws 
avip, e€€pyoua, ev yuvarkwvirids dé KdOnuau Kat 
Tas Baotkéws Oeparedw rraddakds, Kal Baowreds 
1 Odyssey iv. 456 foll, Pollux seems to have been declaim- 
ing on the versatility of the sophists. Note the short 
balanced clauses and the similar endings in the Greek. 


Himerius, Oration xxi. 9, imitates this passage of Philostratus 
and calls Proteus a sophist, 
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considers his studies in words it seems that his 
tongue had been well trained in the Attic dialect, 
yet, when one observes closely the type of his style 
in his declamations, he was as an Atticist no more 
skilful than the average. In his case, then, we must 
take into account the following facts. Pollux had 
been sufficiently well trained in the science of .criti- 
cism, because he was the pupil of his father, who was 
an expert in the art of criticism; but he composed 
his purely sophistic speeches with the aid of audacity 
rather than art, relying on his natural talents, for he 
was indeed very highly endowed by nature. He 
was a pupil of Adrian, and represents the mean 
between that sophist’s excellences and defects. For 
while he never sinks too low, he never soars, except 
that rivulets, so to speak, of sweetness permeate his 
oratory. Here is an example of his style in a dis- 
course; “ Proteus of Pharos, that marvel in Homer! 
puts on many and manifold shapes, for he rises up into 
water, blazes into fire, rages into a lion, makes a rush 
into a boar, crawls into. a serpent, springs into a 
panther, and when he turns into a tree, grows leaves 
for hair.” ‘To show the characteristics of his style in 
declamation, let me quote the theme “ The islanders 
who sell their children in order to. pay their taxes”; 
for they claim that this is his most successful argu- 
ment, The words of the epilogue are as follows: 
* A boy on the mainland writes from Babylon to his 
father on an island: ‘I am a king’s slave; I was 
given to him as a present from a satrap; yet I never 
mount a horse of the Medes or handle a Persian 
bow, nay I never even go forth to war or the chase 
like a man, but I sit in, the women’s quarters and 
wait on the king’s concubines. Nor does the king 
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otk dpyilerar, etvodxyos yap «is. evdoKyid de 
map’ avrats OdAarrav ‘KAAnvieiy Sunyoupevos kal 
Ta TOV “EM jvev_ pvboroyav Kara, TOs HAeiou 
mavnyupilovar, m@s AeXrdoi Beomitovor, tis 6 Trap" 
>AOnvatous "EXéov Bayos. ara Kat ov, mdrep, 
prot ypage, MOTE mapa. Aaredarpoviou “YaxivOva 
Kat mapa KopwOio.s “ToOua Kal mapa AcAdois 
I1v6va Kal e¢ vuk@ow *APynvator vaupaxobyres. 
Eppwao ral TOV adedpov poou Tpocayopevgov, él 
pyre meT para. Taira ev 89 omota Tod 
dv8pos Tovrou okorrety efeore Tois dSexdorws 
akpowmevos. adekdoTous dé akpoaTas KaA@ Tovds 
pyre evvous unre Svavous. édA€yeto 5€ 7rabra Kal 
peAuxpa TH pwvi anayyeMew, h Kat Baowréa 
Koppodoy deAfas TOV “AOivyoe Opdvov map avrod 
evpeTo. €Biw pev obv és OKTe Kat TEVTHKOVTA ETN; 
ereAcUra dé emt madi yunolw pev, amadedrw bé. 


, 


ty’. Katodpeva dé 7 KammaSoxév dpe "Apyaie 
mpdaotxos ILavoaviov Tod oogtorod olkos. 6 8€ 
594 Ilavoavias értadev0n pev b7r0 ‘Hpddou Kal Tap 
Too KAepudptou [eTeXovTwY els éyévero, ovs 
éxdAovy of moANol dupavras, és moda de dvapepev 
tv ‘Hpwdov mAeovextnpdatwv Kat pddora TO 
avrooxedualew amnyyeie Sé atta maxeia TH 
yAdtrn Kal cs Kammadéxas Evvnbes, Evykpodwv 
poev Ta ovppuva, Trav orouxelwy, ovoTéAAwy dé Ta 
HNXvvopeve. Kab pnxdveov Ta Bpaxéa, dbev éxdAouy 
adTov, of moAXol payerpov moduTeAH. dya mrovaipais 


= 


1 j.¢. thirsty for knowledge ; cf. Life of Apollonius iv. 24, 
for the same metaphor. 

2 Lucian, Zpigram 43, says that it would be easier to find 
white crows and flying tortoises than a Cappadocian who 
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resent this, for I am a eunuch. And I win their 
favour by describing to them the seas of Greece, 
and telling them tales of all the fine things that the 
Greeks do; how they hold the festivals at Elis, how 
oracles are given at Delphi, and which is the altar of 
Pity at Athens. But pray, father, write back to me 
and say when the: Lacedaemonians celebrate the 
Hyacinthia and the Corinthians the Isthmian games ; 
when are the Pythian games held at Delphi, and 
whether the Athenians are winning their naval 
battles. Farewell, and greet my brother for me, if 
he has not yet been sold.’”’, Impartial hearers may 
estimate the quality of this man’s speeches as here 
quoted. And by impartial I mean hearers who are 
prejudiced neither for nor against. It is said that he 
used to deliver these declamations in a mellifluous 
voice, with which he so charmed the Emperor 
Commodus that he won from him the chair at Athens. 
He lived to the age of fifty-eight, and died leaving a 
son who was legitimate but uneducated. 

13. Caesarea in Cappadocia, near neighbour to 
Mount Argaeus, was the birthplace of Pausanias the 
sophist: He was educated by Herodes, and was one 
of the members of the Clepsydrion, who.were vulgarly 
called “the thirsty ones.”"! | But though he inherited 
many of the peculiar excellences of Herodes,, and 
especially his skill in extempore oratory, yet he used 
to deliver his declamations with a coarse and heavy 
accent, as is the way with the Cappadocians.? He 
would make his consonants collide, would shorten.the 
long syllables and lengthen the short. Hence he was 
commonly spoken of as a cook who spoiled expensive 
was a reputable orator. For the bad accent.of the Cappa- 
docians of, Life of Apollonius i,,7. 
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aprvovra, % Se idéa ris pedérns Smrwuré a, 
Eppurrar de Opens kal ody dpaprdver Tod ap aiou, 
ws brdpxer rats pedérats Evp.Badreiv, fi yap 
700 [lavoaviov Kara TH ‘Poopny, of 81) Kal Kara- 
Biods amélave ynpaorey 70n, Tob Opovov jerexenv, 
bereixe be Kal Too ADjvygw, ore 61) Kal amudy 
exeiWev ert maow, ols mpos rods ’AOnvatous Sue€- 
HAVE, Kaprdrara 70 TOO Kdpuridov erepbeyEato 


Onoed, madw pe orpéipov, vis t8w wodw. 


8’. "A@nvddmpos 8e 6 copiers TO pev es 
marépas 9 Aicoy enupavéoraros qv TOV Kard Tip 
Alvov, TO 8€ es BiWacKdAovs Kal maldevow pave- 
puraros Tob | EMyvucod. "Apuoroxéous pev yap 
qKovoe mais TL, Xpijorov dé dn Evvieis, dOev a dirt” 
apupotv expan rHyy yAarrav arrikilwy TE Kae 
mepipoNjs ¢ épynvevoon. mraudevonv dé "Adipy ae Kara 
Tovs xpdvous, ods Kal Todvdevnns emaidevaev, 
emeaKwarrey avrov Tats Suarefeow ws _ Hetpacucdy 


505 Aéywv “ of T avrdAou Kimo’ SoKetv enol 70. KoO- 


gov rob Adyou Kal emumdAaov havracia mpocer- 
Kadlwy oven Te Kal od ny euBp Os d€ Kal Td 
700s yevowevos eredevra Ov ere “adeupubls dire 
Ths TUXNS TO Kal mpdow eat Sdfrs." & 

1 marépa Kayser ; mardpas Cobet. 


1 Plato, Phaedrus, 265 a. 

2 Mad Heracles, 1406; Pausanias substituted “ city” for 
the * children” of the original. 

* Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

* A town in ‘Thrace ; of. Vergil, Aeneid, iii. 18. ‘ 

® He reached a compromise between the Attic and Asianic 
types of rhetorical prose. 

6 This proverb for the unstibstantial is valved on the 
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delicacies in the preparation.!_ His style in declama- 
tion was somewhat sluggish, nevertheless it has 
force, and succeeds in giving a flavour of antiquity, 
as we may gather from the declamations that are 
extant. For there are many of these by Pausanias, 
delivered at Rome where he spent the latter part of 
his life; and there he died when he was already 
growing old and was still holding the chair of rhetoric. 
He also held the chair at Athens, and on the occasion 
of his leaving it he concluded his address to the 
Athenians by quoting very appropriately the verse 
of Euripides 
Theseus, turn me round that I may behold the city.” 


14. Aruenovorus 8 the sophist was, by virtue of his 
ancestors, the most illustrious of the citizens of 
Aenus,4 and by virtue of his teachers and his educa- 
tion the most notable of all the educated Greeks in 
that city. For he was educated by Aristocles while 
still a mere boy, and by Chrestus when his in- 
telligence began to mature ; and from these two he 
derived his well-tempered dialect, for he both Atticized 
and employed an ornate style of eloquence.® He 
taught at Athens at the time when Pollux also was 
teaching there, and in his discourses he used to 
ridicule him as puerile and would quote “ The gardens 
of Tantalus,” ® by which I think he meant to compare 
his light and superficial style of eloquence with 
some visionary image which both is and is not. 
He was a man of great weight and seriousness of 
‘character, but he died in the flower of early manhood, 
robbed by fate of the chance to push on to still 
greater fame. 
description of the vanishing fruits which mocked Tantalus 
in Odyssey, xi. 588. 
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ve’, Aapmpov ev codiotais kat Irodepatos 6 
Navxparirns Hxnoev. tv wev yap TOV weTexovTwv 
Tob tepot tod rept Navxpatw ddXrlyous Navxpa- 
tir@v brdpxov, ‘Hpwdov 5€ axpoaris mev, od py 
Cndwris eyévero, GAN’ és tov TloAduwva paddov 
danvexOn, Tov yap poilov Tob Adyou Kal TO TvEtpa 
kal To ex trepiBodns dpalew ex tis loAduwvos 
oxnvis eonydyero, Aéyerar 5é Kal adrooyedidoat 
adv evpoia aunydvw. SiuKdv te Kal diucaornpiow 
TApeTpaye [LEV, OV NV, Ws dvojLa evrebOev apacba. 
Mapafdva dé adrov erwvdpalov, ws pev Ttwes, 
erred) TD Mapabave Sjpw eveypagn Aiynow, 
ws dé eviwy qKovov, ered? ev Tails "Arriukats TOV 
trobécew TOV Mapaldu tpoxwdvvevodvrwv Baya 
epvnovevev. 

Karnyopodo. € rob IIrodewaiov twes ws pH 
Siop@vros tas tbrobeces, pndé ony Evveoraoi re 
Kal py, TeKunpioy Tobe TiOduevor THS KaTHnyoplas 
tavrns* tovs Meconviovs ot OnBaior ypadovrat Thy 
Tov axapioTnodvTwy, émel Tovs pevyovras avTav 
py) edd€avto, ote Kal al OABar dro *AAcEdvdpov 
jAwoar. radrny yap emupavads adr®@ eipnwernv TH 
bmobeow Kat oogas, ws ofdv Te, ovKkopavrodar 
A€youres, ws et ev Lévros ’AdcEdvSpou Kpivovrat, 
tis oUtw Apacs, ws Katapnpicacba. Meconviwy; 
et 5€ teOve@Tos, Tis oUTW TpGos, Ws amoyvavat THY 

1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 208. 


3 This theme seems to be based on Diodorus xy, 66, 
though it is nowhere stated that the Messenians acted as is 
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15. Pronemy! or Naucratis also had a brilliant 
reputation among sophists. _ For he was one of those 
who were admitted to dine at the public expense in the 
temple of Naucratis, an honour paid to few of her 
citizens. Moreover, he was a pupil of Herodes, but 
he did not desire to imitate him, but came rather 
under the influence of Polemo, For the impetus 
and foree of his style and the ample use of rhetorical 
ornament he borrowed from the equipment of Polemo. 
Also it is said that he spoke extempore with marvel- 
lous ease and fluency, He nibbled at legal cases and 
the courts, but not enough to win fame for himself 
thereby. ‘They used to call him “ Marathon.” Some 
say that this was because he was enrolled in the 
deme Marathon at Athens, but I have been told by 
others that it was because in his Attic themes he so 
often mentioned those who were forward to brave 
death at Marathon.? 

Ptolemy is sometimes accused of having failed to 
comprehend clearly his controversial themes so as to 
see where they were consistent and where not ; and 
as evidence for this accusation they quote the follow- 
ing instance: “The Thebans accuse the Messenians 
of ingratitude because they refused to receive the 
Theban refugees when Thebes was taken by Alex- 
ander.” ® For though he handled this argument 
brilliantly, and with the greatest possible skill, they 
make out an unfair case against it by saying: If the 
Messenians were being tried while Alexander was 
still alive, who would be so foolhardy as to give a 
verdict against them? But if it was after his death, 
who would be so lenient as to acquit them of the 


assumed; it is mentioned by Marcellinus iv. 249; Sopater 
viii, 289 quotes a similar theme; ¢f Schmid, Alticismus 65. 
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aitiav; od yap Evudow of tatra dvaBdAdovres, 
étt 4 TOV Meconviwy dmodoyia Kata Evyyvdbpny 
lorarat TOV "AdeEav8 pov _ Mpoiaxopeveny Kal TOV 
exelvov poBov, od pnde 7 addy ‘EMas Gmeipws 
elyev. tadrd prow dmohehoynobe bméep Tob dv8pos 
Taparrouperyp avrov adixov Kal mreTavoupynevns 
airias* Kat yap or Kal edpnporaros codiotav 
obdtos. mActota Sé€ emeADdv EOvn Kal Telorats 
evopiAjnaas moheow oddapod dudBaAde zo éavtob 
kXéos, ode HTTWY oy mpocedoxndn edo€ev, a’ 
®omep emi Aapumrpod oxypatos THS PHuns mopevd- 
prevos Sujeu ta dotn. erededTa dé ynpavos ev 
Atyinre TOUS opbadwovs ovK dpatpeBets poev bard 
Tov Ths Kepadjs pevuatos, emuKomrels dé. 

ux’. Edodsavov S€ tov Lyvpvatov To bev yevos 
és Nuxiryv tov codiorny aviyyer, at dé otkou Tysat 
€s Tovs apxyiepeas Te Kal oTepavovpevous THY emi 
tOv orAwv, Ta Se THs dwvis GOAa és THY ‘Popnv 
Kal Tov ekeivy Opdvov. émutaxbels 5€ Kal Tots 
dyupt TOV Avsvucov texvitais, TO Se €Ovos TobTo 
dyeperxou Kal xaerrot dpxOjvar, émurmSevoratos 
Ty apxiy. edoge Kal KpeiTT@v 7 AaBety airiay. 
viod dé avr TedeuTngavros ev TH Papy ovdev 
OAAv ovdé ayevves avepbéyéaro, any ® tékvov ’ 
tpis avaxadéoas €Oaiev. amobvijcKkovts b€ adt@ 
Kata TH ‘Papny raphoav pev of éntirySevor TavTes, 
Bovrjy 8€ abirav Tovovpévav trép Tob obparos, 
elre xp) KaTtabdrrew adrobu, cite Tapiyedoavras 
mopOpeve és THY Luvpvav avaBojaoas 6 Evoduaves 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 See above, p. 580); and, for the bad character of these 
thymelici, Aulus Gellius xx. 4, 
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charge? For those who make these severe criticisms 
do not understand that the defence made by the 
Messenians is framed as a plea for pardon, since they 
shield themselves by making Alexander their excuse, 
and that dread of him from which the rest of Greece 
also was not immune. So much let me say in defence 
of Ptolemy, that I may ward off from him an unfair 
and maliciously manufactured accusation ; for indeed 
this man was of all the sophists the most moderate and 
temperate in his speech and though he visited very 
many nations and was conversant with many cities, 
nowhere did he bring reproach on his own fame or 
fall below their expectations of him; but he passed 
on from one city to another, borne as it were on the 
shining car of his own renown. He died in Egypt, 
well on in years; a catarrh of the head had not 
indeed destroyed his eyesight, but had seriously 
impaired it. 

16. Evopianus or Smyrna! by birth ranked as a 
descendant of Nicetes the sophist, but the honours won 
by his house ranked him with high-priests and those 
crowned as generals in charge of supplies, and the 
achievements of his oratory carried him to Rome and 
the chair of rhetoric in that city. He was appointed 
also to supervise the artisans of Dionysus,’ a very 
arrogant class of men and hard to keepin order; but he 
proved himself most capable in this office, and above 
all criticism. When his son died at Rome he gave vent 
to no womanish or ignoble laments, but thrice cried 
aloud, “O my child!” and then laid him in the grave. 
When he was at the point of death in Rome; all his 
most intimate friends were by his bedside and were 
consulting about his body, whether they ought to bury 
it there or embalm it and ship it to Smyrna, when 
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“od Katadeitw”’ bn “Tov vidv povov.” de pev 
8) cadds} eréoxynpe TO TH radi Evvradhvar. 
axpoari)s dé "Aptotox)éous yevopevos mavnyupt- 
Kis idéas iparo ev oTpupv@ Kparijpe ovyKepdoas 
olov vdua TOTULOV. etal dé of dact Kat TloAé- 
[uwvos HKpodoba abrov. 
ul’. “Podgov be TOV €K ijs ITepivOov oogiarny 
}41) amr0. THs ovotas, pnse ei 7oAAol Uraror TO eKeEl- 
vou yévos, und et THY Tay TlaveMAnvico *AOnvnow 
evkArc@s Hp&ev, tavTl yap ei Kat mAciw Aéyouro, 
ovTw TH cogia Tob dvdpos apaBeBAjobae aga, 
aad’ 7. yAdrra Sndovrw avrov Kat uu) évveots, 
mept Tas eoxnHarvopevas pddvora tay bTrobgcewy 
expyjoato. tHv dé iddav Tavrtynv €Bavpacbn mpaTov 
pev, Ort yaAer} éppnvedoar, det yap ev tats Kara 
oxfua vyKeysevars Tov drobécewy Tots pev 
Aeyopevors jplas, Tots be ouwmrenpevous kevTpov, 
eretra, olwat, Kat Sud THY éavTod pvow, € eKKEYLEvenS 
yap Tod 80us Kal amravovpyws €xwv drekpiveto eb, 
Kal & ur emeptKer. mrAovowtatos 5¢ THY KaTa TOV 
598 ‘EMijomrovrov kat [pozovrida yevopevos Kal Soéns 
av7@ éml TO oxedualew mohAis peev drrapyovons 
AOjvnot, TOAAs dé ev *Iwvia te kal “Iradia, 
ovdapiob KaTéoTyOEV éavrov és amex Gevay A 
moAews 7) avdpds, GAAa mpadTHnTos Hv XpHwaTLaTHs. 
1 gopas Kayser; capds Cobet. 


1 This is a commonplace in sophistic prose mad the 
Christian Fathers. Three Platonic passages seem to be 
echoed; Phaedrus 235 c, Timaeus 758, but especially 
Phaedrus 243 p émOuud morlum byw. olov aduupay akony 
dmroxNoacbac; ef. Libanius, Oration, xiii. 67 Foerster ; 
Himerius, Belogues, x. 76, ) 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

3 See Glossary s.v. cxnuarifew and above, pp. 542, 561. 
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Fuodianus exclaimed ina loud voice : “I will not leave 
my son behind alone.” _ Thus did he clearly enjoin on 
them that be should be buried in the same grave as 
his son. Having beema pupil of Aristocles he devoted 
himself to the panegyrical type of oratory, but he 
poured as it were sweet spring water into that bitter 
bowl.! Some say that he studied with Polemo also. 

17. Itis not for his wealth that I shall hand down 
to fame the name of Rurus or Psrinruus,’ the sophist, 
or because his family produced many men of consular 
rank, or because he presided over the Pan-Hellenic 
festival at Athens with great distinction. For 
though I might recount even more honours of this 
sort, they would yet not be worthy of comparison 
with the man’s skill and learning. But rather let 
his eloquent tongue be his passport to fame, and 
that keen intelligence which he employed by pre- 
ference in simulated arguments? For this type of 
eloquence he was much admired; in the first place 
because it is a difficult kind of oratory, since in 
themes that ate composed as simulated arguments 
one needs to put a curb on what one actually says, 
but to apply the spur to what one leaves unsaid, 
Then too I think he was admired because his own 
natural disposition was taken into account. For 
though his character was naturally open and without 
guile, he was clever in portraying characters that were 
not at all suited ‘to his natural bent. And though 
he became the wealthiest man in the region of the 
Hellespont and the Propontis, though he won a 
great reputation at Athens for extempore eloquence 
and in Ionia and Italy also, yet he nowhere incurred 
the enmity of any city or individual, but made 
money out of his benevolent disposition, It is said 
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edéyero 5€ Kal yupvaoriKH Kpativew TO oOpa 
avayKopayar det kal Siarrov@y adbro TrapamAnoiws 
Tots aywrilouevois. axpoatis dé ‘Hpwdov pev ev 
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7 Y 4 A ww a >| c / ” 
towatra. ereAcdTa dé oikou Ev Kal é€yKovTa ETn 
yevopevos Kal emt maaiv, bmép av ye peya ovdev 
exw elrety, 7Ajv ye 51) Stu am’ exeivov. 
4 >? / de iy >? a AG 5 ‘ 
un’. ’Ovdwapxos S€ 6 ex tis “Avdpou, codiarrs 
> > / t > \ Lira , 
ovk eOavpalero pév, od peumtos Sé edaivero. 
emaidevoe prev yap Kata xpdvous, ods *Adpiavds 
A a > / / A nn “~ 
te kal Xphotos *AOrjvnot, mpdcouxos S€ dv THs 
’Aaias THs "lwvixijs idéas ofoy ddbaduias eomace, 
/ / ~ > / a > /, 
aomovdalouerns pddvora 7H “Edéow, dbev eddxer 
‘ 29> > cod 6 < bd 4 
tisiv od nKpodaba “Hpwdov Karaibevdopevous 
Tod avdpds' TO Lev yap THs épunvelas apépOopev 
” —> 2 a ” rer. € Qo. 2 \ pe 
éo8 dry Sv Hv etpnKka aitiav, at dé émBodal radv 
vonpatwv ‘Hpwdeot te Kal aroppytws yAvKetac. 
éEcott 5€ adrov Oewpetv emi Tob Tis eikdvos ép@v- 
> \ , , ” 1 @ 
Tos, €l pur) prerpaxreverDou SdEw. cipntar dé Bde: 
C4.» /, »” > > 4 / 4, my 
® Kdddos Eeupvyxov ev adiyw odpari, tis dpa 
ce Saydvav ednurodpynoev; meiOd Tis 7) xdpis 7) 
599 avTos 6 “Epws, 6 tod KdAXous maTip; ws mavTa 
ao. mpdccaTw ev aAnfeia mpoowmov atdows xpdas 
dvOos BAgupatos Kevtpoy pediaya Keyaptopevov 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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of hin that he used to harden his body by athletics, 
that he always followed a rigid diet, and exercised 
himself like a regular athlete. As a boy he studied 
with Herodes, with Aristocles when he was a strip- 
ling, and he was greatly esteemed. by the latter ; 
but he took more pride in Herodes, and used to call 
him the master, the tongue of the Hellenes, the 
prince of eloquence, and much more of the same 
sort. He died at home aged sixty-one years, and 
left sons about whom I have nothing important to 
relate, except indeed that they were his offspring. 
18. Onomarcuus! or Anpros, the sophist, was not 
greatly admired, yet he was evidently not to be 
despised. He taught in the days when Adrian and 
Chrestus were lecturing at Athens, and living as he 
did so near to the coast of Asia, he contracted, as 
one might ophthalmia, the Lonian manner of oratory, 
which flourished especially at Ephesus. On_ this 
account there were some who did not believe that 
he had ever so much as attended a lecture by 
Herodes, but in this they did him an injustice, 
For though he did debase his style to some extent, 
from the cause that I have mentioned, nevertheless 
his abundant use of synonyms was like Herodes, and 
they were pleasing beyond words. If I shall not be 
thought too frivolous, we can observe his style in his 
speech: “The man who fell in love with a statue.” 
Here is a quotation from it: * © living loveliness in 
a lifeless body, what deity fashioned thee? Was 
some goddess of Persuasion, or a Grace, or Kiros 
himself the parent of thy loveliness? — For truly 
nothing is lacking in thee, the expression of the 
face, the bloom on the skin, the sting in the 
glance, the charming smile, the blush on the cheeks, 
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mape@v epevbos axons ixyvos. exes dé Kal dwviy 
péMovear det. Taya TU kal Aadeis, adn’ €wob 
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600 Maxedoviay pwo8wrov oixias odde ed mpatrovans. 
GAN’ adeicbw tv Tovwo’Twv: etpois ev yap av 
kat tOv ToAd! copdv eviovs modAAd Kal avedev- 
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1 Valckenaer suggests mddar, ‘* the wise men of old.” 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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signs that thou canst hear me. Yea and thou hast 
a voice ever about to speak. And one day it may 
be that thou wilt even speak, but I shall be far 
away. O unloving and unkind! O faithless to thy 
faithful lover! To me thou hast granted not one 
word, Therefore I will lay on thee that curse at 
which all fair ones always shudder most: I pray that 
thou mayest grow old.” 

Some say that he died at Athens, others at home, 
when his hair was beginning to grow grey and he 
was on the verge of old age; they say too that he 
was somewhat rustic in appearance and squalid and 
unkempt, like Marcus of Byzantium. 

19. Aroutontus! or Naucratis taught rhetoric as 
the rival of Heracleides, when the latter held the chair 
at Athens. He devoted himself to political oratory 
of a type restrained and moderate, but little suited 
to controversy ; for it lacks rhetorical amplitude and 
force. He was a libertine in love, and from one of 
his lawless intrigues he had a son named Rufinus who 
succeeded him as a sophist, but produced nothing 
that was his own or from the heart, but always clung 
to his father’s phrases and epigrams. When he was 
criticized for this by a learned man, he said :, “ The 
laws allow me to use my patrimony.” “The laws 
allow it, certainly,” said the other, “ but only to 
those that are born within the law.” Some people 
blame him for going to Macedonia as the hireling 
of a certain family that was not even in good cir- 
cumstances. But let us acquit him of any such 
charge. For though even among the most learned 
men you would easily find those who for the sake 
of gain have done much that is unworthy of a 
free-born man, yet this is not true of our Apollonius 
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? For this metaphor ¢/. pp. 502, 590. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

cs Apollonius of Naucratis. 

4 Or ‘‘the municipal chair” as opposed to the imperial; 
but there is no clear evidence that Athens maintained a 
second salaried chair of rhetoric. 
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at any rate. For he shared his estate with any 
Hellenes that were in need, nor was he hard to deal 
with in the matter of lecture fees. He died at 
Athens, aged seventy, and for his winding-sheet | he 
had the goodwill of all the Athenians. He was a 
pupil of the sophists Adrian and Chrestus, but he 
was as different from them both as any who had not 
studied with them. He used to retire from the public 
view to meditate on the themes of his declamations, 
and would spend an inordinate length of time on this. 

20. Aroutonius or ATHENS? won a name for 
himself among the Greeks as an able speaker in the 
legal branch of oratory, and as a declaimer he was not 
tobe despised. He taught at Athens at the same time 
as Heracleides and his own namesake,? and held the 
chair of political oratory‘ at a salary of one talent. 
He also won distinction in public affairs, and not 
only was he sent as ambassador on missions of the 
greatest importance, but also performed the public 
functions which the Athenians rank highest, being 
appointed both archon and food controller, and when 
already well on in years hierophant > of the temple 
of Demeter. In beauty of enunciation he fell short of 
Heracleides, Logimus, Glaucus, and other hierophants 
of that sort, but in dignity, magnificence, and in his 
attire he showed himself superior to many of his pre- 
decessors. 

While he was on an embassy to the Emperor 
Severus at Rome,’ he entered the lists against the 
sophist Heracleides to compete in declamation, and 
Heracleides came out of the encounter with the loss 


5 The hierophant delivered the mystic utterances at the 
Eleusinian rites, and was often a sophist. 
8 In a.p. 196 or 197. 
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1 From, certain taxes and expensive public services, 

e. * liturgies.” 

? The law of Leptines abolished all exemptions from — 
public charges. In 355 8.c. Demosthenes by his speech 
Against Leptines secured the repeal of the law. era- 
cleides may be punning on the word Leptis where the 
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of his privileges of exemption,! while Apollonius 
carried off gifts. Heracleides spread a false report 
about Apollonius that he was to set out forthwith to 
Libya, when the Emperor was staying there and was 
gathering about him the talented from all parts, and 
he said to Apollonius: “It is a good time for you to 
read the speech Against Leptines.”* “Nay for you 
rather,” retorted Apollonius, “ for indeed it also was 
written on behalf of exemptions.” 

Apollonius took as the starting-point and basis of 
his eloquence the style of Adrian, whose pupil he 
had in fact been. But in spite of this he slips into 
rhythms that belong to verse, and anapaestic effects ; 
but whenever he avoided these his style has great 
impressiveness and a stately march, This may 
be observed in others also of his arguments, but 
especially in that called “Callias tries to dissuade 
the Athenians from burning the dead”: “ Lift the 
torch on high, man! Why do you do violence to its 
fire and abase it to the earth and torment it? Fire 
belongs to the sky, it is ethereal, it tends towards 
that which is akin to itself. It does not lead the 
dead down below, but leads the gods up to the skies. 
Alas, Prometheus, torch-bearer and fire-bringer, see 
how thy gift is insulted! It is polluted by the sense- 
less corpse. Come to its help, give it aid, and, if thou 
canst, even from where thou art steal this fire!” § 

I have not quoted this passage in order to excuse 
him for his licence in the use of rhythms, but to 
show that he also knew how to use the more sober 


Emperor was born. _ Philostratus here includes Egypt under 
the word Libya and refers to the visit of Severus to Egypt. 

® Quoted by Norden, p. 414, for its dochmiac hythin 
which was one of the marks of Asianism. 
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1 Pausanias i. 87; Athenaeus 74 p. 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist, 
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sort. For the rest he died aged about seventy-five, 
after a career of great energy as a speaker at Athens, 
and was buried in the suburbs near the highway that 
leads to Eleusis. This suburb is called the “Sacred 
Fig-tree,’ 1 and when the sacred emblems from 
Eleusis are carried in procession to the city they 
halt here to rest. 

21. I will proceed to record the life of Procius or 
Naucratis” also, for I knew the man well, indeed he 
was one of my own teachers. Proclus, then, was a 
person of some importance in Egypt, but since he 
saw that Naucratis was rent by factions and that the 
State was administered with no regard to law and 
order, he desired to embrace the peace and quiet of 
Athens. So he sailed away secretly, and spent his 
life in that city. He brought with him a large sum 
of money, many slaves and other household gear, all 
splendid and orate. Even while yet a stripling he 
was well thought of at Athens, but after he had 
attained to manhood he became far more renowned. 
This was due in the first place to the manner of life 
that he elected, but also I think it was because of 
a beneficent act of his, which, though it concerned 
only one Athenian citizen, yet furnished clear proof 
of anoble and generous disposition. For when he had 
arrived by ship at the Piraeus, he inquired of one of 
the inhabitants of that place whether a certain 
person still lived at Athens, and whether his affairs 
were going well. Now these inquiries concerned: a 
friend and host of his with whom he had been 
intimate as a young man at) Athens, at the time, 
that is, when he was attending the lectures of Adrian. 
He was told that he still survived and lived there, 
but that he was on the point of being evicted from 
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1 9’ Richards adds, cf. p. 510. 


2 éwixépdia Kayser > eink pba Valckenaer, Cobet; so 
correct Heroicus 740, 


1 The book trade has passed from Athens to Alexandria 
and Rome. 
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his house, and that it was being advertised for sale 
in the market-place, for ten thousand drachmae, for 
which sum he had mortgaged it. Thereupon, before 
he himself even went up to the city, he sent the 
man the sum named, with this message ; “Free your 
house, that I may not see you depressed.” We are 
to consider this the act not of a rich man merely, 
but of one who knew how to use his riches to good 
purpose, one whom education had made truly 
humane, and who had an exact understanding of the 
claims of friendship. 

He bought four houses, two in Athens itself, one 
at the Piraeus, and another at Eleusis. He used 
to receive direct from Egypt regular supplies of 
incense, ivory, myrrh, papyrus, books,’ and all such 
merchandise, and would sell them to those who 
traded in such things, but on no occasion did he 
show himself avaricious or illiberal or a lover of 
gain; for he did not seek after profits or usury, but 
was content with his actual principal. He had a 
son who dissipated his fortune in breeding fighting- 
cocks, quails, dogs, puppies, and horses, but instead 
of rebuking him he used to join him in these youth- 
ful pursuits. And when many people blamed him 
for this, he said: “He will stop playing with old 
men sooner than he will with those of his own age.” 
When his son died and then his wife, he became 
attached to a mistress, since even eyes that are 
growing old can be captivated, and as she had all 
the feminine vices he gave her the rein in all matters, 
and showed himself a very poor guardian of his own 
estate. 

Proclus laid down the following rules for attend- 
ance at his school of declamation. One hundred 
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bath i.e. the attendants who had brought the boys to the 
school. 

2 In his Life of Apollonius Philostratus says precisely the 
same of Apollonius of Tyana at the age of one hundred. 
Simonides the fifth-century lyric poet was famous for his 
good memory. 

* Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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drachmae paid down gave one the right to attend 
his lectures at all times. Moreover, he had a library 
at his own house which was open to his pupils and 
supplemented the teaching in his lectures. And to 
prevent us from hissing or jeering at one another, as 
so often happens in the schools of the sophists, we 
were summoned to come in all together, and when we 
had obeyed the summons we sat down, first the boys, 
then the pedagogues! in the middle, and the youths 
by themselves. It was the rarest thing for him to 
deliver a formal prooemium, but whenever he did 
embark on such an address, Hippias and Gorgias 
were the men whom he resembled. He used to 
review his declamations on the day before he de- 
livered them in public. Even when he was an old 
man, aged ninety years, in his powers of memory 
he surpassed even Simonides.? The style of his 
eloquence was natural, but in his abundant use of 
synonyms he imitated Adrian. 

22, Puornix® THE Tuessaian deserves neither to 
be admired, nor on the other hand to be wholly 
slighted. He was one of the pupils of Philagrus, 
but he had more talent for oratorical invention 
than for eloquence. For though his ideas were dis- 
posed in the proper order, and he never uttered 
any that were unsuited to the occasion, yet his 
style of eloquence seemed disjointed and destitute 
of rhythm. He was thought to be better suited to 
teach youths who were beginners than those who 
had already acquired some grasp of their studies ; for 
his subject matter was displayed in the barest terms, 
and his diction failed to clothe it with rhetoric. He 
died at Athens at the age of seventy, and was buried 
in no obscure place, for he lies near the graves of 
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1 Oeparetcovras Richards suggests. 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 Soter was an Athenian by birth, though he was educated 
at Ephesus. We have the inscription found there, in which 
he is made to boast that the Ephesians twice honoured him 
with the title of “‘ leading sophist”; this was probably set 
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those who died in the wars, on the right of the road 
that goes down to the Academy. 

23. In the course of my narrative I now come to 
a man who became most illustrious, Damianus! oF 
Epuesus. But let me omit from it such persons as 
Soter,? Sosus, Nicander, Phaedrus, Cyrus, and Phylax, 
since these men would more properly be called the 
playthings of the Greeks than sophists worthy of 
mention. Damianus, then, was descended from 
the most distinguished ancestors who were highly 
esteemed at Ephesus, and his offspring likewise 
were held in high repute, for they are all honoured 
with seats in the Senate, and are admired both 
for their distinguished renown and because they 
do not set too much store by their money. 
Damianus was himself magnificently endowed with 
wealth of various sorts, and not only maintained 
the poor of Ephesus, but also gave most generous 
aid to the State by contributing large sums of money 
and by restoring any public buildings that were in 
need of repair. Moreover, he connected the temple’ 
with Ephesus by making an approach to it along 
the road that runs through the Magnesian gate. 
This work is a portico a stade in length, all of marble, 
and the idea of this structure is that the worshippers 
need not stay away from the temple in case of rain. 
When this work was completed at great expense, he 
inscribed it with a dedication to his wife, but the 
banqueting-hall in the temple he dedicated in his 
own name, and in size he built it to surpass all that 
exist elsewhere put together. He decorated it 
with an elegance beyond words, for it is adorned 


- by the eleven pupils whose names precede the inscription ; 
aibel, 877a. The celebrated temple of Artemis. 
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gas Te Kal adieioais dAKdow, oiKiar Te ev TpO- 
aorelois ai pev KaTeoKkevacpéevar Tov év doreL 
t e Ni y ” i ts TS a > \ 
Tpomrov, at de avTpwoes, EmerTa avTod Tod avdpos 
TO ev TH ayopa HOos od av aomalouevov Képdos, 
ovd€ emawobtvtos TO e€ admavros AapBavew, adr’ 
ots atoBoto amopobdvtas mpotka TovTois THY 
Eavtod dwvijy dwddvtos. mapanAjovov dé jv Kav 
tots cogiotixois THv Adywv, ods yap atabouro 
> ~ > ec , > ~ 4 > ¥ 
amopotvras e& wrepopiwy eOvdv yKovras, Adie 
tovtos Tov pucboy ths aKpodcews, pt) AdBovev 
Samravwpevo. 
1 rpoxwoeas Kayser; mpooxwcers Cobet. 
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with Phrygian marble such as had never before been 
quarried. Even when a stripling he began to spend 
his wealth to good purpose, For when Aristeides 
and Adrian held sway, the former at Smyrna, the 
latter at Ephesus, he attended. the lectures of both 
men, and paid them fees of ten thousand drachmae, 
declaring that he found it more agreeable to spend 
money on favourites of that sort than on handsome 
boys and girls, as some prefer to do. And in fact 
all that I have recorded above about those sophists 
I stated on the authority of Damianus, who was 
well acquainted with the careers of both. The 
wealth of Damianus was displayed also in what 
I shall now describe. In the first place all the 
land that he had acquired was planted with trees, 
both to bear fruit and to give abundant shade. 
And for his estate by the sea-shore he made 
artificial islands and moles for harbours to secure safe 
anchorage for cargo-boats when they put in or set 
sail; then his residences in the suburbs were in 
some cases furnished and equipped like town houses, 
while others were more like grottoes. In the next 
place the man’s own disposition, as he showed it in 
legal affairs, was that of one who did not embrace 
every chance of making a profit or approve of taking 
what he could get from any and every one. On the 
contrary, whenever he saw that people were in diffi- 
culties, he would offer to speak for them himself 
without payment. It was much the same with his 
sophistic lectures ; for whenever he saw that pupils 
who had come from remote peoples were embarrassed 
for money, he used to remit’ the fee for his lectures, 
that they might not be led unawares into spending 
too much. 
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"Hy dé dixavixod pev cogiotixwTepos, codiott- 
Kod S€ dukavikwrepos. mpoiw@y dé es yhpas meOH- 
Kev dudw Tas omovdas TO c@ua Katadvbels par- 
Aov 7H TH yeepny: Tots ‘yoov Kara KA€os avrob 
powrdow és tv “Edecoy mrapéxwv éaurov ave- 
Onke Kapol twa Evvovaiay mpwrnv te Kal dev- 
Tépav kal tpitnv, Kat eldov dvdpa mrapamAjovov 
T® LodorrAciw inmw, vwlpos yap bd’ AAcKkias 
dox@v vedlovoay opujv ev tats omovdais ave- 
KTaTo. eérTeAc¥Ta dé oikou érn Prods éBdourKovTa 
Kal eradyn ev mpoaocteiw Tie TOY éavTod, @ pd- 
Aorta eveBiwoev, 

Ko’. “Avtimdtpw 5é€ TH codiorh matpis pev 
Hv ‘lepdmods, eykatadextéa S€ avtn tats Kara 
thv “Aciav ed mparrovoas, tatip dé ZevEidnpos 
Tav emipaveotarwy exelvn, “Adprav@ Se Kal 

607 IloAvdedxer howrjoas amd tod [oAvdedKous pad- 
Aov ppoora, Tas oppas T@v vonuatwv ekAdvwv 
Tois Tis épynvetas puOpots. dxpoaodpevos de 
Kal Zjveovos tod *A@nvaiov ro mepi THY Téexvyv 
axpiBes exeivov euabev. atrooyxéduos 5é dv ovde 
Pppovtiopdtwv nuéerAer, GAN ?OdAvpmuxovs TE ny 
Sujet Kal TlavaOnvaucods Kat és toroptay eBade } 
Ta LePBypov tod Baoirdws epya, bd? od padiora 
Tats Baorretous emorodais emutaxbels Aapmpov Tt 
ev avrats Hynoev. euolt wev yap 517 amomepavOw 
pererioa pev Kat ~Evyypdyar Tob avdpos tovrTou 

1 2\aBe Kayser; &Bade Cobet. 


1 See above, pp. 511, 569, where the same is said of Nicetes 
and Antiochus. 
2 Electra 25. 
He was appointed by Severus independently of his son 
and consort, Caracalla. 
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His style was more sophistic than is usual in a 
legal orator, and more judicial than is usual in a 
sophist.1 As old age came on he gave up both these 
pursuits, from weakness of body rather than of mind. 
At any rate when students were attracted to Ephesus 
by his renown he still allowed them access to him- 
self, and so it was that he honoured me also with one 
interview, then with a second and a third. And so 
I beheld a man who resembled the horse in Sophocles.” 
For though he seemed sluggish from old age, never- 
theless in our discussions he recovered the vigour of 
youth. He died at home aged seventy years, and 
was buried in one of his own suburban villas in which 
he had spent most of his life. 

24. The birthplace of ANTIPATER the sophist was 
Hierapolis, which must be reckoned among the 
flourishing cities of Asia, and his father was 
Zeuxidemus, one of the most distinguished men in 
that place. Though he studied under Adrian and 
Pollux, he modelled himself rather on Pollux, and 
hence he weakened the force of his ideas by the 
rhythmical effects of his style. He also attended 
the lectures of Zeno of Athens, and from him learned 
the subtleties of his art. Though he had a talent 
for speaking extempore, he nevertheless did not 
neglect written work, but used to recite to us 
Olympic and Panathenaic orations and wrote an 
historical account of the achievements of the Emperor 
Severus. For it was by the latter's independent ® ap- 
pointment that he was made Imperial Secretary, a 
post in which he was brilliantly successful. For my 
part let me here openly express my opinion that, 
though there were many men who both declaimed 
and wrote historical narrative better than Antipater, 
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moMovs BéAtwov, emoreiAar Se padeva dyrewvov, 
adn’ aomep Tpaywotas Aapmpov UmoKpuTny Too 
Spaparos ed Evvievta éemraéia Tod BacvAciov ™po- 
ow7rov pbeySacban. cadiveidy TE yap Ta Aeyo~ 
peva eixe Kal yvaipns peyeBos Kat Ty épunvetav 
éx TOV TapdvtTwy Kat Edv Sov TO aavvderov, 6 
&7) pddwora éemiatoAny Aayumpuver. 

“Yrdrous dé eyypagels mpse pev tod ra&v Bubv- 
vey eOvous, dd€as dé € €TOULOTEpOV xpHobat TO Eider 
TH apyny mapeAvOn. Biov pev 81 OKTd kal een 
Kovta €rn TH "Avtindtpw eyeveTo Kal eran olkov, 
Aéyerar Se droBavetv Kkaprepla paAAov 7} voaw: Se- 
ddoxahos pev yap tOv LePypov maideoy evopio8n 
Kal Oedv SuddoKahov exadoduev adrov ev tots emai 
vous THs aKkpodcews, amoavdvtos. 5€ TOD vewTe- 
pov ofav én’ aitia, ws TH adeAP@ emrBovdrcvou, 
ypader mpos tov mpeoBdtepov emucToAry povmdiav 
meptéxovaay * Kal Opivov, as els per att@ dpbar- 
phos €K Svoiv, xelp dé pia, Kal ous éraidevoey 
Orda dzrép arijrwy aipecBat, TovTouvs adkovot Kat” 
adAnAwy TPHEvoUs.. bd’ dy _mapogovO iva TOV 

acwda pq) amoTOwev, Kal yap av Kat (dwn 
Ta0Ta, mapweuve BovdAdpevov ye To Soxetv emBeBov- 
Acdobar 7) amoretobar. 
608 Ke’. IloAds &v codiotay Kixdw Kai ‘Epyoxpa- 


1 éméxovoay Kayser; mepiéxoucay Cobet. 


1 Secretaries were appointed by the Roman emperors to 
write their letters, under which title rescripts and other | 
public documents were included. . The secretary’s title was 
ab epistulis, or érl r&v émirodGy, and sophists were often 
appointed ; of. p. 590, and Eunapius, Vymphidianus 497, 

* For this device see what is said of Critias, p. 503.” | 
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yet no one composed letters! better than he, but like 
a brilliant tragic actor who has a thorough knowledge 
of his profession, his utterances were always in keep- 
ing with the Imperial réle. For what he said was 
always clear, the sentiments were elevated, the style 
was always well adapted to the occasion, and he 
secured a pleasing effect by the use of asyndeton,? 
a device that, in a letter above all, enhances the 
brilliance of the style. 

He was elevated to the rank of consul, and 
governed the people of Bithynia, but as he showed 
himself too ready with the sword he was relieved of 
the office. Antipater lived to be sixty-eight, and 
was buried in his native place. It is said that he 
died of voluntary fasting rather than of any disease. 
For he had been appointed as tutor to the sons of 
Severus—in fact we used to call him “Tutor of the 
Gods” when we applauded his lectures—and when 
the younger of the two® was put to death on the 
charge that he was plotting against his brother, he 
wrote to the elder a letter which contained a monody 
and a dirge, lamenting that Caracalla now had but 
one eye left and one hand, and that those whom he 
had taught to take up arms for one another had now, 
he heard, taken them up against one another. We 
may well believe that the Emperor‘ was greatly 
incensed by this, and indeed these remarks would 
have incensed even a private person, at any rate 
if he were anxious to gain credence for an alleged 
plot against himself. 

25, Henmocrates® oF PHocaka was a member of 


8 Geta; he was assassinated by Caracalla a.p. 212. 
4 Caracalla. 
5 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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Ts 6 DwKaeds aderar ddccws iaxydv SndAdoas 
Tapa mdvras, ovs épunvedw, ovdevi yap Oavpa- 
ot cal & / LAAG ‘Pp ft ~ 
iw oofiorH Evyyevdpwevos, adda ‘Pouvdivov rob 
Lpvpvaiov aknkows Ta aodiotiKa ToAu@vTos 
paArov 7 Katopbotvros épurvevoe trovkwAwrata 
€ / ‘ ” ‘ ” > ‘ A ~ 
609 “EAAjvewv Kal éyvw Kal éragev, od Tas prev TOV 
c 0g \ be > / 4 ie c , 1 ‘ 
trobécewv, tas dé odyi, dmak amdoas! tas 
peAeTwpevas, Kal yap 81) Kal Tas eaynwartiopevas 
- / > , ‘ ? /, \ 
ed dieBero dudiBorlas re mAcioTras emwonaas Kab 
TO onpatwopevov eyKatapigas TH bheyevy. 
/ A \ ? a > / ” LZ i 
Ildmos pev 57) abt@ eyévero "Arrados 6 Iodé- 
a fol a ¢ \ 
pewvos Tob aodpiorod mais, tarip dé “Pouduiavos 
“ 
6 ek Dwxaias, avip braros Kaddorad yhpas Thy 
> / / \ 2 A ~ A >? 
610 Arrddov, teAevticavros 5€ abt@ tod matpos és 
dvahopav KaréaTn mpos THV EavTod pnTépa ovTw TL 
> / ¢ A / , AY > onl A 
amapaityntov, ws pnde SdKpvov en’ avdT@ tiv Kad- 
ora adbetvar ev peipaxi@ amoPavevtr, dre 8x Kat 
Tots ToAcuWTaTos eAcEwa TA THS HAtKias paiverar. 
Kal todto obTwal pev axovoavT Kakia TOO jeupa- 
lol >? > ~ 
klov mpooxetioeras waAdXov, et unde pyTHp ew adTa@ 
tu errabev, Aoyilopevm S€ TH aitiay Kal Ore TI 
/ > / Pe) bay ” ¢ A 
pnrépa améorep€ev emt SovAov epwrt, 6 pwev Evp- 
Baivwv rots vopois paivouro av, ot deduKaou TO 
emt Tats Tovatode airias Kal arroKreivew, 7 dé ala 
puceiv Kal Tots od mpoorKovow vrep dv éeauTHy TE 
Kal Tov viov yoxvVEV. 
43) de 4 «ee / r5) eA \ 
omep Se Tadrnv 6 ‘EppoKxparns Svahedyer TH 


1 6¢ wdoas Kayser; 5’ dardoas Cobet. 


1 See Glossary and p. 597, 2 See above, p. 543. 
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the sophistic circle who became very celebrated and 
showed greater natural powers than any whom I 
describe here. For though he was not trained by 
any sophist of great repute, but was a pupil of 
Rufinus of Smyrna who in the sophistic art displayed 
more audacity than felicity, he easily surpassed all 
the Greeks of his day in variety, whether of eloquence 
or invention or arrangement; and it was not that 
he excelled thus in some kinds of arguments and not 
in others, but in all, without exception, to which he 
devoted his attention. For indeed he was very 
skilful also in handling speeches with simulated 
arguments,! devised many ambiguous expressions, 
and inserted among his veiled allusions a hint of the 
true meaning. His grandfather was Attalus, son of 
Polemo? the sophist, and his father was Rufinianus 
of Phocaea, a man of consular rank who had married 
Callisto, the daughter of Attalus. After his father’s 
death he quarrelled with his own mother so irrevoc- 
ably that Callisto did not even shed a tear for him 
when he died in the flower of his youth, though on 
such an occasion even to the bitterest enémies it seems 
piteous to die at that age. One who hears this and 
only this, will be inclined to impute it to the youth’s 
own evil disposition that not even his mother felt any 
grief for his loss. But if one takes into account the 
real reason, and that he ceased to love his mother 
because of her low passion for a slave, it will appear 
that the son conformed to the laws, which actually 
give him the right to put a woman to death for a 
reason of that sort; whereas the woman deserves to 
be detested even by those outside the family for the 
disgrace that she brought upon herself and her son. 
But while we acquit Hermocrates of this charge, it 
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aitlav, otrws éxewnv ovK av diadvyou Tov yap 
matp@ov oltkov Baldy abt@ mapabobevta Kareda- 
mavyncev ovK és tmmotpodias ovde es AevToupyias, 
ad’ dv Kai dvoud eorw dpacba, adr és dxpatov 
Kal éraipovs olovs mapacyeiy Kal Kwuwdia Adyov, 
olov mapéaxov Adyov of KadXiav more tov “Immovi- 
Kov KoAakevoarTes. 

’Avrimdtpov 8€ mapeAndAvbdtos és Tas BaowAetous 
emioToAds Hon aorralopevov TE ApudaaL ot THY €av- 
Tod Ovyatepa Tovijpws €xovoav Tod eldovs ovK 
em7jonoe mpos THY €kElvoU edmpaylay, aAAa Kal THs 
Tpopvnorplas dvayovons és thy tod *>Avtimdtpov 
ioxdv, Hv elxe Tore, ovk dv mote éfn dovdrcbaat 
mpoiklt pakpa Kat trevOepod tudw. eEwlovvrwy de 
abrov TOV ovyyevOv és Tov ydpov Kat Avos Kopw- 
Bov iyoupevwy tov ’Avtimatpov od mpdrepov eléev 
7 LeBhpov adroxparopa petaréupavta adrov és 
Thy ewav Sobval of Thy Kdpnv, OTE S71) Kal TOV eme- 
THdEelwY epopevov Twos adTdov, TOTE ayo TA ava- 
Kkadumr7pia, doreorara 6 ‘Eppoxparns “eéykadv- 
TT TpLa [ev ob’ ” én “ * TOLAUT AY Aap aver.’ Kat 

LeAvoe per” od m0Av Tov yayov op@v ovre ideiv 
qoctav ovte emiTndelav TO 700s. 

Kat adxpoatns 5€ tod ‘Epyoxpatous 6 abroxpa- 
Twp yevouevos HydoOn atrov toa TO TamTw dw- 
peds Te airety avnKev Kal 6 ‘Epuoxparns “ore- 


1 This probably refers to the Flatterers of Eupolis; cf. 
Athenaeus 506 ©; Callias was a rich patron of Sophists. 

2 This popular proverb was used in two ways: of empty 
boasting, because the Corinthians boasted that their 
eponymous hero was Corinthus, son of Zeus; and to express, 
aimless iteration as in Pindar, Nemean vii. 105 ; but here it 
merely implies exaggerated respect for Antipater, 
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is not so easy to acquit him of another. For he had 
inherited from his father a very handsome property, 
but he squandered it, not on breeding horses, or on 
public services from which one may win a great 
reputation, but on strong drink and boon companions 
of the sort that furnish a theme for Comedy, such a 
theme, I mean, as was once furnished by the flatterers 
of Callias, the son of Hipponicus.! After Antipater 
had been promoted to be Imperial Secretary he 
desired to arrange a marriage between Hermocrates 
and his daughter who was very unattractive in ap- 
pearance. But Hermocrates did not jump at the 
chance to share Antipater’s prosperity, but when the 
woman who was arranging the affair called his atten- 
tion to the great resources of which Antipater was then 
possessed, he replied that he could never become the 
slave of a large dowry and a father-in-law’s swollen 
pride. And though his relatives tried to push him 
into this marriage, and regarded Antipater as 
« Corinthus, son of Zeus,’? he did not give way until 
the Emperor Severus summoned him to the East and 
gave him the girl in marriage. Then, when one of 
his friends asked him when he was going to celebrate 
the unveiling of the bride, Hermocrates replied with 
ready wit: “Say rather the veiling, when I am 
taking a wife like that.” And it was not long before 
he dissolved the marriage, on finding that she had 
neither a pleasing appearance nor an agreeable 
disposition. 

When the Emperor had heard Hermocrates 
declaim he admired him as much as his great-grand- 
father, and gave him the privilege of asking for 
presents. Whereupon Hermocrates said: ‘‘ Crowns 

3 Polemo; see p. 610. 
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ddvovs pev’”’ &bn “Kal daredelas Kal ourhoes 
Kal moppipav Kal TO lepaobar 6 mdmmos Hypiv 
tots am adrod mapédwKev, Kat ri dv alroiny 
mapa aod Tiepov, & ek ToaovTou exw; ere b€ 
€ori wou mpooreraypévov bro Tob Kara TO Ilépya- 

’AokdAnmod 1épd iofae A D Ovpurd 
pov ’AokAnmvod rrépduca ovreto0ar ABavor@ Ov 
feevov, Td Se dpwua Tobro obTw TL oTraviarov Kal? 
Has viv, ws yarordv Kal Sadvns pvAAa rots Deots 
Ovprdo0ar, Séopar ABavwroh radAdvrwy mevri)- 
Kovta, wa Oeparevoyun pev tods Oeovs, Oepa= 

ig \ ee ANE] yi \ ‘ \ 
mevoiuny S€ adrds.”’ edwKe tov ABavwrov Fdv 
> / « > / > a > fe é 9 
eraivw 6 avdrokpdrwp epv0piav elmayv, ered?) 
puxpa y77HOn. 

RuveAduBave 5é TO “Eppoxpdrer rOv éemdet&ecwv 
mpO@tov pev TO TOO mdmmov KAéos, % yap pious 1 
avOpwreia Tas aperas aomdlera. padAdAov ras éK« 

i 7g mratdas Siadobel SOev edired 
matépwv és traidas diadobeloas, dOev edxrAedarepos 

\ > / LT | > ~ ” 
pev ’OdAvperrovikns 6 e& ’OdAvpmvovixdv olkov, yev= 

612 vatorepos Se oTparuirns 6 jut) GorparedTwv Hdiovs 
Te TOV emiTndevoewv at matépwv TE Kal mpoydove”, 
Kat mov Kat! réyvar BeAriovs at KAnpovopov- 

/ \ ) ~ | fan “ ¢ t 
prevar, EvveAduBave dé adr@ Kal 7) wpa 7) mepl TH 

” ‘ A > / Le | /. ” 
elder, Kal yap émixapis Kal ayaAparias, ola épyBor, 
Kal 70 Odpoos dé rob pepaxiov 7O ev rots mAnOe~ 
aw éxmdnéw es rods moods epeper, tv exmdAjr= 

ts 
rovrar avOpwrot rods Ta peydAa pur Edv aywvia 
mparrovras. edidov Te Kat % evpowa Kal 6 THs 
yAwtrns KpdTos Kal TO ev oTLypA ToD Kaipod 
1 olxov Kayser ; suggests cal mov Kat. 
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and immunities and meals at the public expense, and 
the consular purple and the high-priesthood our great- 
grandfather bequeathed to his descendants. Why 
then should I ask from you to-day what I have so 
long possessed ? However, I have been ordered by 
Asclepius at Pergamon to eat partridge stuffed with 
frankincense, and this seasoning is now so scarce in 
our country that we have to use barley meal and 
laurel leaves for incense to the gods, I therefore ask 
for fifty talents’ worth of frankincense, that I may 
treat the gods properly and get proper treatment 
myself.” Then the Emperor gave him the frankin- 
cense with approving words, and said that he blushed 
for shame at having been asked for so trifling a gift. 

In his public declamations Hermocrates was aided 
in the first place by his great-grandfather’s renown, 
since it is human nature to set a higher value on 
abilities that have been handed down from father to 
son; and for this reason more glory is won by an 
Olympic victor who comes of a family of Olympic 
victors; more honourable is that soldier who comes 
from a fighting stock ; there is a keener pleasure in 
pursuits that have been followed by one’s fathers and 
forefathers ; and in fact arts that have been inherited 
have an advantage over the rest. But he was also 
aided by the beauty of his personal appearance, and 
he was indeed possessed of great charm and looked 
like a statue with the bloom of early youth. Then, 
too, the courage of this stripling, when facing a 
crowded audience, produced in most of his hearers 
that thrill of admiration which human beings feel 
for those who achieve great things without intense 
effort, Moreover his easy flow of words and the strik- 
ing effects of his voice contributed to his success, and 
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gvvopav tas wrobéces Kal TA dvayvyvmondjuerd, TE 
Kal Acyopeva Trodusrepat 6 ovra 7) véw ye evOupin Ova 
Kal éppnvedoa. at pev 8 pecherau Tob “Eppo- 
Kpdrous oxo mov tows 7) deka Kai Tis Adyos od 
axpos, Ov ev Dwxaia dundbev emt” TO Tlaveevicp 
HaKpos, a 
Kparypt. epol de drromepevOco py) av Twa Urrep- 
pwvanca TI petpaxiov tovTov yA@rrTay, et py) 
> / 
adnpeOn To mapeABety és dvdpas plover dros. 
erehevra de Kar’ évious pev OKTUD Kal €lKoGL 
yeyoves, ws dé evo, mevTe Kal €iKoot, Kal ed€Eato 
adrov 7) TaTpwa yh Kat at marp@au OjKav. 
/ 

KS. “Avip. eMoyywraros Kal ‘HpaxAcidys 6 
Avxwos Kat Ta oliou per, €7ret07) marépey TE aya- 
bav édv Kal dipxvepeds Avkiwyv eyévero, Thy oe 

613 Aewroupyjotay odoav od preydAou eOvous ‘Papaior * 
peydAwy agvodow Urrep évppaxias, olpac, maXatas, 
EMoyycirepos d€ 6 “Hpadet 7s TO ooguoriKd, 
amoxpav jeev yap Evvetvar, atoxpav Se & eppnvedoau 

> ' 
Kat tovs _dyvas amépitTos Kal Tas TravnyupiKas 
evvoias ovx drrepBaxxevov. 

’"Exmeawy S€ Tod Opdvouv tod ’AOjvyno Evoray- 

TE DES pm lat 2S / ie ; 
Tov en adrov TOV AzroMwviov tod Navxpatirou 
éTaipwv, av mp@Tos Kat péaos Kat TeAcvraios Map- 
kuavos 6 ek Aodixns eyeveto, emt. tiv Updpvav 


1 radadrepa Kayser; suggests rodubrepa. 
2 ev Kayser ; émt Cobet. 

3 ‘Pwyalwy mss., Kayser; ‘Pwuato. Valckenaer and others. 

T For this festival at Smyrna and for the ceremony of the 
loving-cup from which the assembled Ionians drank as a 
sign of their friendship, see Life of Apollonius, iv. 5-6. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

’ This phrase, here meaninglessly applied, elsewhere 
expresses extreme respect ; ¢f. Theocritus xvii. 4; Euripides, 
Iphigenia at Aulis 1125; and Paradise Lost, “Him first, 
him last, him midst and without end.” 
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the fact that he could review his themes in the 
twinkling of an eye, and that what he recited from 
a manuscript or declaimed was more what one expects 
from hoary old age than from a mere youth to invent 
and deliver. There are extant perhaps eight or ten 
declamations by Hermocrates and a sort of short ° 
address which he delivered at Phocaea over the Pan- 
Ionian loving-cup.1. But let me here record my 
judgement that the eloquence of this stripling would 
have been such that no one could surpass it, had he 
not been cut off by an envious deity and prevented 
from attaining to mature manhood. He died, as some 
say, at the age of twenty-eight, though according to 
others he was only twenty-five, and the land of his 
fathers and the sepulchres of his fathers received him. 

26. Herracterpes? rar Lycian was also a very not- 
able person, in the first place as regards his family, 
since he was descended from distinguished ancestors 
and so became high-priest of Lycia, an office which, 
though it concerns a small nation, is highly considered 
by the Romans, I suppose on account of their long- 
standing alliance with Lycia. But Heracleides was 
still more notable as a sophist, because of his great 
abilities both in invention and oratorical expression ; 
in judicial arguments also he was simple and direct, 
and in speeches composed for public gatherings he 
never revelled in a mere frenzy of rhetoric. 

When he had been turned out of the chair of 
rhetoric at Athens in consequence of a conspiracy 
pont him got up by the followers of Apollonius of 

aucratis, in which Marcianus of Doliche was first, 
middle, and last, he betook himself to Smyrna,* which 
ee Smyrna as a centre of sophistic eloquence see 

p. 516. 
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more than any other city sacrificed to the sophistic 
Muses. Now the fact that the youth of Ionia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Caria flocked to Ionia to study with him 
is not so wonderful, seeing that Smyrna is next door 
to all these countries, but he attracted thither the 
Hellenes from Europe, he attracted the youth of the 
Orient, and he attracted many from Egypt who had 
already heard him, because in Egypt he had con- 
tended for the prize of learning against Ptolemy of 
Naucratis. Thus, then, he filled Smyrna with a 
brilliant throng, and he benefited her in several 
other ways too, as I shall show. A city which is 
much frequented by foreigners, especially if they are 
lovers of learning, will be prudent and moderate in 
its councils, and prudent and moderate in its citizen 
assemblies, because it will be on its guard against 
being convicted of wrongdoing in the presence of so 
many eminent persons; and it will take good care 
of its temples, gymnasia, fountains and _porticoes, 
so that it may appear to meet the needs of that 
multitude. And should the city have a sea trade, 
as Smyrna in fact has, the sea will supply them with 
many things in abundance. He also contributed to 
the beauty of Smyrna by constructing in the gym- 
nasium of Asclepius a fountain for olive oil with a 
golden roof, and he held in that city the office of the 
priest who wears the crown; the people of Smyrna 
designate the years by the names of these priests. 
They say that in the presence of the Emperor 
Severus he broke down in an extempore speech, 
because he was abashed by the court and the 
Imperial bodyguard. Now if this misfortune were 
to happen to a forensic orator, he might well be 
criticized ; for forensic orators as a tribe are audacious 
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1 For this quotation, which was popular because it was 
easily parodied, see p. 558; here the pupil means that 
Heracleides and his fame suryive, but rie sophist by his 
allusion to the confiscation of his property to the Emperor, 
alters the sense of the verb to mean ‘is checked by, and 
changes the last word from ‘* sea” to ‘‘ privy purse, 
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and self-confident ; but a sophist spends the greater 
part of his day in teaching mere boys, and how 
should he resist being easily flustered? For an ex- 
tempore speaker is disconcerted by a single hearer 
whose features have a supercilious expression, or by 
tardy applause, or by not being clapped in the way 
to which he is accustomed; but if in addition he 
is aware that malice is lying in wait for him, as 
on that occasion Heracleides was subtly conscious 
of the malice of Antipater, his ideas will not 
come so readily, his words will not flow so easily, 
for suspicions of that sort cloud the mind and tie 
the tongue. 

It is said that for cutting down sacred cedars he 
was punished by the confiscation of a great part of 
his estate. On that occasion, as he was leaving the 
law-court, his pupils were in attendance to comfort 
and sustain him, and one of them said: “ But your 
ability to declaim no one will ever take from you, 
Heracleides, nor the fame you have won thereby.” 
And he went on to recite over him the verse: “ One 
methinks is still detained in a wide’ — “privy 
purse,” | interrupted Heracleides, thus wittily jesting 
at his own misfortunes. 

This sophist, more than any of the others, seems 
to have acquired his proficiency by means of hard 
work, since it was denied to him by nature, And 
there is extant a rather pleasing composition of his, 
a book of moderate size, called In Praise of Work, 
Once, when he was carrying this. book in his hands, 
he met Ptolemy the sophist in Naucratis, and the 
latter asked him what he was studying. When 
he replied that it was an encomium on work, 
Ptolemy asked for the book, crossed out the letter 
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' By dropping the first letter wévos, ‘* work,” is altered to 
dvos, ** ass.” 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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*p,”1 and said: “ Now you must read the title of 
your encomium.” Furthermore, the discourses which 
Apollonius of Naucratis delivered against Heracleides 
reproach him with being slow-witted and plodding. 

As for the teachers of Heracleides, Herodes is 
one as to whom we have no sure evidence, whereas 
among those who were certainly his teachers are 
Adrian and Chrestus; and we may believe that he 
attended the school of Aristocles besides. It is 
said of him that he had an endless appetite, and 
gorged himself with rich food, but this gluttony had 
no ill effects on his health. At any rate he was over 
eighty and physically sound when he died. He is 
said to be buried in Lycia, and he left a daughter and 
some freedmen who were none too honest, to whom 
he bequeathed “ Rhetoric”; now “ Rhetoric’’ was a 
small estate of his near Smyrna, worth ten talents, 
and he had bought it with the fees that he earned 
by his lectures. 

27. Let none rate Hippopromus? THE THESSALIAN 
lower than the sophists whom I have described 
above; for to some of them he is evidently superior, 
while I am not aware that he falls short of 
the others in any respect. Now the birthplace of 
Hippodromus was Larissa, a flourishing city in 
Thessaly, and his father was Olympiodorus, who had 
a greater reputation as a breeder of horses than any 
other man in Thessaly. 

Though in Thessaly it was thought a great thing 
to have been president at the Pythia even once, 
Hippodromus twice presided over the Pythian games, 
and he outdid his predecessors in wealth and in the 
elegance with which he ordered the games, and also 
in the magnanimity and justice which he showed as 
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1 The siege of Byzantium lasted a.p, 1938-196 when it was 
taken by Severus, See Cassius Dio Ixxv, 10 for the story 
of its courageous defence by the Byzantines, 

2 Odyssey xvi. 187. a 
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umpire. At any rate, his conduct in the affair of the 
tragic actor has left no one else a chance to surpass 
him in justice and good judgement. The facts are 
these. Clemens of Byzantium was a tragic actor 
whose like has never yet been seen for artistic skill, 
But since he was winning his victories at.a time when 
Byzantium was being besieged,! he used to, be sent 
away without the reward of victory, lest it should 
appear that a city that had taken up arms against 
the Romans was being proclaimed victor in the person 
of one of her citizens. Accordingly, after he had 
performed brilliantly in the Amphictyonic games, 
the Amphictyons were on the point of voting that 
he should not receive the prize, because for the 
reason that I have mentioned they were afraid. 
Whereupon Hippodromus sprang up with great 
energy and cried: “Let these others go on and 
prosper by breaking their oath and giving unjust 
decisions, but by my vote I award the victory to 
Clemens.” . And when another of the actors ap- 
pealed to the Emperor against the award, the vote of 
Hippodromus was again approved; for at Rome also 
the Byzantine actor carried off the prize. 

But though he was so firm in the face of assembled 
crowds, in his public declamations he displayed an 
admirable mildness. For though he had adopted a 
profession that is prone to egotism and arrogance, he 
never resorted to self-praise, but used to check those 
who praised him to excess, At any rate, on one 
occasion when the Greeks were acclaiming him with 
flatteries, and even compared him with Polemo, 
“Why,” said he, “do you liken me to immortals ??” 
This answer, while it did not rob Polemo of his 
reputation for being divinely inspired, was also a 
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1 4,¢, a repetition of the other’s abuse. 
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refusal to concede to himself any likeness to so great 
a genius, And when Proclus of Naucratis composed 
a coarse satire, unworthy of an old man, against all 
who were teaching at Athens, and included Hippo- 
dromus in this lampoon, we expected to hear from 
him a speech that would be a sort of echo! of what 
had been said about him. But he uttered nothing 
that was mean, but recited an encomium on fair- 
speaking, beginning with the peacock, and showing 
how admiration makes him spread his plumage aloft, 
Such then was his behaviour towards those who were 
older than himself and ranked as his seniors, whether 
by many years or few; but what was his bearing 
towards those of his own age the reader may learn 
from what follows. A young man from Ionia who 
had come to Athens used to recite the praises of 
Heracleides till he wearied his hearers out of all 
patience. So when Hippodromus saw him at his 
lecture, he said; “This young man is in love with 
his own teacher. Therefore we should do well to 
further his cause with his beloved. And certainly it 
will be a windfall for him if, when he leaves us, 
he has learned how to make an’ encomium.” And 
forthwith he delivered a eulogy of Heracleides such 
as had never before been uttered on that theme. 
Again, the tears that he shed for Diodotus the 
Cappadocian and his wearing black in mourning for 
him, because he had displayed a great natural. talent 
for declamation but had died on the threshold of 
manhood, proclaimed Hippodromus father of the 
Hellenic students, aud one who made it his concern 
that after his death there should continue to be a 
supply of really distinguished men. ‘This he made 
very evident at Olympia. For when Philostratus of 
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1 The biographer’ s son-in-law, the author of the imogrnes. 
The last day of the festival. 
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Lemnos,' his own pupil, aged twenty-two, was about 
to try his chances in an extempore oration, Hippo- 
dromus gave him many useful hints for the art. of 
panegyric, namely what one ought and ought not to 
say. And when all Greece called on Hippodromus 
to come forward himself without delay, he replied : 
JT will not strip for a fight with my own entrails.” 
Having said this, he put off the declamation till the 
day of the sacrifice. I have said enough to show 
that he was a man truly well-educated, with a 
benevolent and humane disposition. 

When he had held the chair of rhetoric at Athens 
for about four years, he resigned it at the instance of 
his wife, and also on account of his property ; for she 
was a most energetic woman and an excellent guardian 
of his money, but in the absence of both the property 
was beginning to deteriorate. Nevertheless he did not 
fail to attend regularly the public festivals of Greece, 
but frequented them partly in order to declaim in 
public, partly that he might not be forgotten. And 
on these occasions also he showed himself superior 
by always keeping up his regular studies even after 
he had ceased to teach. Tor indeed Hippodromus, 
among those who ranked after Alexander the Cap- 
padocian as blessed with a good memory, learned 
more by heart than any of the Greeks, and he was 
the most widely read, with the exception, that is, of 
Ammonius the Peripatetic; for a more erudite man 
than Ammonius I have never known, Moreover, Hip- 
podromus never neglected his,study of the art of de- 
clamation, either when he was living on his country 
estate or when travelling by road, or at sea, but he 
used to call it a possession even greater than wealth, 
quoting from the hymns of Euripides and Amphion. 
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1 The Ionian type. 
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Though he was somewhat rustic in appearance, 
yet an extraordinary nobility shone out of his eyes, 
and his glance was at once keen and good-natured. 
Megistias of Smyrna also says that he noticed this 
characteristic of his, and he was considered second 
to none as a physiognomist.. For Hippodromus came 
to Smyrna after the death of Heracleides—he had 
never been there before—and on leaving the ship 
he went to the market-place in the hope of meeting 
someone who was proficient in the local style! of 
eloquence. And when he saw a temple with 
attendants sitting near it, and slaves in waiting 
carrying loads of books in satchels, he understood 
that someone of importance was holding his school 
inside. So he entered, and after greeting Megistias, 
sat down without making any inquiry, Now 
Megistias thought that he was going to talk to him 
about pupils, and that he was.some father or guardian 
of boys, and asked him why he had come. “You 
shall learn that,” he replied, “when we are alone.” 
Accordingly when Megistias had finished examining 
his pupils, he said: “Tell me what you want.” 
“Let us exchange garments,” said Hippodromus. 
He was in fact wearing a travelling-cloak, while 
Megistias wore a gown suitable for public speaking. 
« And what do you mean by that?” asked Megistias. 
“I wish,” he replied, “to give you a display of 
declamation.”” Now Megistias really thought that 
he was mad in making this announcement and that 
his wits were wandering. But when he observed 
the keenness of his glance and saw that he seemed 
sane and sober, he changed clothes with him. When 
he asked him to suggest a theme, Megistias proposed 
“The magician who wished to die because he was 
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1 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 228 E. 
2 Of. above, Life of Alexander, p. 572. 
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unable to kill another magician, an adulterer.” And 
when he took his seat on the lecturer's chair, and 
after a moment’s pause sprang to his feet, the theory 
that he was mad occurred still more forcibly to 
Megistias, and he thought that these signs of pro- 
ficiency were mere delirium, But when he had 
begun to argue the theme and had come to the 
words: “ But myself at least I can kill,’ Megistias 
could not contain himself for admiration, but ran to 
him and implored to be told who he was. “I am,” 
said he, “ Hippodromus the Thessalian, and I have 
come to practise my art on you? in order that I may 
learn from one man so proficient as you are the 
Ionian manner of declaiming. But observe me 
through the whole of the argument.” Towards the 
end of the speech a rush was made by all lovers of 
learning in Smyrna to the door of Megistias, for the 
tidings had soon spread abroad that Hippodromus 
was visiting their city. Thereupon he took up his 
theme afresh, but gave a wholly different force to 
the ideas that he had already expressed.?,- And when 
later on he made his appearance before the public 
of Smyrna, they thought him truly marvellous, and 
worthy of being enrolled among men of former days. 

His style in introductory discourse was wholly 
dependent on Plato and Dio, while his declamations 
had Polemo’s vigour and an even greater suavity and 
freshness ; and in his easy flow of words he resembled 
one who reads aloud, without effort, a work with 
which he is perfectly familiar. Once when Nicagoras 
had called tragedy “the mother of sophists,’” Hippo- 
dromus improved on this remark, and said: “ But I 
should rather call Homer their father.” He was, 
moreover, a devoted student of Archilochus, and used 
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1 \oyww . . . dAbyww Kayser; Adbdyou . . . Adyou Cobet; _ 
cf. p. 516 déoicbw déyou. leet 


1 This theme was inspired by the eruption of Etna in 
425 x.c., mentioned by Thucydides iii, 116. From other 
references to this theme in Hermogenes it seems that the 
citizens of Catana are supposed to debate whether they shall 


bia 7 p. 572. 
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to say that Homer was indeed the voice of the 
sophists, but Archilochus was their very breath. 
There are extant perhaps thirty declamations by this 
man, and of these the best are: “The citizens of 
Catana,” 1“ The Scythians,”’ ? and “ Demades argues 
against revolting from Alexander while he is in 
India.” * His lyric nomes* are still sung, for he 
was skilful also in composing nomes for the lyre. 
He died at home aged about seventy, and left a son 
who, though he was well enough able to take charge 
of the country estate and the household, was crack- 
brained and foolish, and had not been educated for 
the sophistic profession. 

28. Let those who think Varus® or Laopicna 
worthy of mention receive no mention themselves. 
For he was trivial, vain, and fatuous, and such charm 
of voice as he had he degraded by uttering snatches 
of song which might serve as dance music for some 
shameless: person. Why then should I record or 
describe any teacher or pupil of his, since I am well 
aware that one would not be likely to teach such arts, 
and that it would be disgraceful for his pupils to 
admit that they had listened to such teaching? 

29. The birthplace of Quirinus® the sophist was 
Nicomedia. His family was neither distinguished 
nor altogether obscure, but he had a natural talent 
for receiving instruction and a still greater talent for 
handing it on, for he carefully trained not only his 
memory, but also his faculty for lucid expression. 
This sophist’s sentences were very short, and when 
he was maintaining an abstract thesis he was 

* Demades is supposed to oppose the advice of Demo. 
sthenes, 


4 These were hymns in honour of the gods, 
5 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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not very successful. Nevertheless he was vigorous 
and energetic, and was skilled in startling into 
attention the ears of his audience. For indeed he 
used to speak extempore, but since he seemed better 
adapted by nature for making speeches for the 
prosecution in the courts, he was entrusted by the 
Emperor with the post of advocate for the treasury. 
Though he thereby attained to considerable power, 
he showed himself neither aggressive nor insolent but 
mild and unchanged in character, never greedy of 
gain but, like Aristeides in the story that the 
Athenians recite about him—how after he had 
arranged the amount of the tribute and the affairs 
of the islands, he came back to them wearing the 
same shabby cloak as before —so too Quirinus 
returned to his native place dignified by poverty. 
When the informers in Asia found fault with him 
for being more lenient in his prosecutions than 
accorded with the evidence furnished by them, he 
said: “Nay it were far better that you should adopt 
my clemency than I your ruthlessness.” And when 
they cited a small town for the payment of many 
myriads of drachmae, Quirinus did indeed win 
the case, though much against his will, but when 
the informers came to him and said: “This case 
when it comes to the Emperor’s ears will greatly 
enhance your reputation,’ he retorted: “It suits 
you but not me to win rewards for making a town 
desolate.” When his relatives tried to console him 
for the death of his son, he said: “When, if not 
now, shall I prove myself a man?” He had been a 
pupil of Adrian, but he did not approve of all his 
writings, and even expunged some passages that had 
been incorrectly expressed. His life came to a close 
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1 For the lacuna after uwnrépwy Kayser suggests ws dé otk 
bredéEaro. 2 Valckenaer suggests 4y@pwraots. 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 This Macedonian clan, raedieoued by Herodotus vii. 185, 
had the privilege of reckoning the materna origo ; 1.¢. they 
reckoned their descent by the mother, not the father, and 
could call on one whose mother was a Heordaean to perform — 
his duties as a citizen. 
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with his seventieth year; his tomb is in his native 
place. 

30. Puitiscus! THE THESSALIAN was a kinsman of 
Hippodromus and held the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens for seven years, but was deprived of the 
immunity that was attached to it. How this came 
about I must now relate. The Heordaean Mace- 
donians * had summoned Philiscus to perform public 
services in their city, as was their right in the case 
of all who on the mother’s side were Heordaeans, 
and since he did not undertake them they referred 
the matter to the courts. Accordingly the suit came 
before the Emperor (this was Antoninus ® the son of 
the philosophic Julia); and Philiscus travelled to 
Rome to protect his own interests. There he 
attached himself closely to Julia’s circle of mathe- 
maticians * and philosophers, and obtained from her 
with the Emperor’s consent the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens. But the Emperor, like the gods in Homer 
who are portrayed as granting favours to one another, 
but sometimes against their will, nourished the same 
sort of resentment, and was ill-disposed to Philiscus 
because he thought.that the latter had stolen a 
march on him. So when he heard that there was.a 
suit brought against him and that he was to hear it 
tried, he ordered the official in charge of lawsuits to 
give notice to Philiscus that he must make his 
defence himself and not through another. And 
when Philiscus appeared in court he gave offence by 
his gait, he gave offence by the way in which he 
stood, his attire seemed far from suitable to the 
occasion, his voice effeminate, his language indolent 


3 Antoninus Caracalla. 
A This i is the regular word for astrologers. 
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1 és airdy Kayser ; éavrdv Jahn. 


1 j.¢, it was curled and effeminate ; ¢f. p 
2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the False tip 421, 
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and directed to any subject rather than to the 
matter in hand, All this made the Emperor hostile 
to Philiscus, so that he kept pulling him up through- 
* out the whole speech, both by interjecting his own 
remarks in the other’s allotted time, and by inter- 
rupting with abrupt questions. And since the re- 
plies of Philiscus were beside the mark, the Emperor 
exclaimed : “ His hair shows what sort of man he is,! 
his voice what sort of orator!” And after cutting 
him short like this many times, he ranged himself 
on the side of the Heordaeans. And when Philiscus 
said: “You have given me exemption from public 
services by giving me the chair at Athens,” the 
Emperor cried at the top of his voice: “ Neither you 
nor any other teacher is exempt! Never would I, 
for the sake of a few miserable speeches,” rob the 
cities of men who ought to perform public services.” 
Nevertheless he did, even after this incident, decree 
for Philostratus of Lemnos, then aged twenty-four, 
exemption from public service as a reward for a 
declamation. These then were the reasons. why 
Philiscus was deprived of the privilege of exemption. 
But we must not, on account of the shortcomings of 
his facial expression, his voice and his dress deprive 
him of that high place among rhetoricians which is 
due to his Hellenic culture and his ability to com- 
pose speeches. The style of his eloquence was 
colloquial rather than forensic, but it was illumined 
by a pure Attic vocabulary and had effects of sound 
that were original. He died leaving a daughter and 
a worthless son, and the measure of his life was 
sixty-seven years. Though he had acquired a charm- 
ing little estate at Athens, he was not buried on it 
but in the Academy where the commander-in-chief 
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1 These were ceremonies in honour of the famous dead of 
classical times and were held yearly. This type of speech 
is called a polemarchie oration. Fictitious polemarchie | 
declamations were a favourite exercise of the sophists. 

2 For the purity of speech of the interior of Attica see 
p. 553. 
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holds the funeral games in honour of those buried 
there who have fallen in war.! 

$31. Apr.tan was a Roman, but he wrote Attic as 
correctly as the Athenians in the interior of Attica.? 
This man in my opinion is worthy of all praise, in the 
first place because by hard work he achieved purity 
of speech though he lived in a city which employed 
another language; secondly because, though he 
received the title of sophist at the hands of those 
who award that honour, he did not trust to their 
decision, but neither flattered his own intelligence 
nor was puffed up by this appellation, exalted though 
it was, but after taking careful stock of his own 
abilities, he saw that they were not suited to 
declamation, and so he applied himself to writing 
history and won admiration in this field. Simplicity 
was the prevailing note of his style, and it has 
something of the charm of Nicostratus, but at times 
he imitates the vigorous style of Dio. 

Philostratus of Lemnos once met him when he 
was holding a book in his hands and. reading it 
aloud in an indignant and emphatic voice, and he 
asked him what he was studying. He replied: “I 
have composed an indictment of Gynnis,® for by 
that name I call the tyrant who has just been put 
to death, because by every sort of wanton wicked- 
ness he disgraced the Roman Empire.” On which 
Philostratus retorted: ‘I should admire you for 
it, if you had indicted him while he was alive.” 
For he said that while it takes a real man to try to 
curb a living tyrant, anyone can trample on him 
when he is down, 

8 The “ womanish man,” applied to Heliogabalus, who 
was put to death in 222. This diatribe is lost. 
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"Ed¢aoxe dé 6 avnp obTos pnd? arrodednunKevat 
TOL THS YAS dmep thy “Iraddv Xespay, be pnde euBivaw 
vadov, pide yOvar OdAarrav, obev kal Aoyou mAeto- 
vos Kara T7)v “Papen 7vobro os TyLav Ta HON. 
Tlavoaviou pe otv akpoatis eyevero, eOavpale dé 
Tov “Hpwdny ws TmouKtAabrarov pntopwr. epiw de 
bmép Ta eEnkovra ern Kat ereAcvTa ovK emt TraLolv, 
malomouay yap TapyTnoato TH pa) yhwat more. 
TooTo dé €lTe evOamov elite ADALoY od TOU TapoVTOS 
Kaipod procopjoa. 

AB’. *Ezei dé 1, TUXn KpatioTov éml mavTa Ta 
dvOpareva, pinde “HAvoSwpos dragvovobew oodu- 
oTa@v KUKAov mapddofov a dyoviopua. TUXNS yevopevos" 
exetporovndn poev yap 6 avip odTos Tpoducos ris 
€avTod marpidos €s Ta Kedruca eOvn gov ETEpw, 
vooobtvros € Barépov Kal Aeyouévov Tod BaowAews 
Siaypddew rodAds TOV dSiKGv Siedpapyev 6 “HAwo- 

wpos €s TO oTpatoredov Seicas Tepl TH Sik, €o- 
Kadovpevos 5é€ Oarrov 7) weTo és TOV vooobyTa av- 
eBdaAXeTo, bBpiotis 5é Dv 6 Tas dixas eoxaddv od 
avvexwper Tatra, adda mapyyayev adrov és Ta 
SucaorTypia akovTd Te Kal TOO yeveiov EAkwv. ws 
dé cow TrapHAGe Kal Papparéov pev és Tov Bacrea 
eldev, Kkaipoy S€ Frncev Bdatos, adrivy de THY 
mapaitnow evtpex@s dieSero cima “ Kawov oor 
ddfer, weyvate abtoKpdrop, éavTdv Tis Tapaypapd- 
pevos TH! povos aywvicacbar thy Siknv evroday 


1 7 Kayser suggests. 


1 A favourite sophistic theme for epideictic orations was 
“¢Should a man marry?” 
2 Otherwise unknown. 
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This man used to say that he had never travelled 
to any part of the world beyond the confines of 
Italy, and had never set foot on a ship, or become 
acquainted with the sea; and on these grounds he 
was all the more highly esteemed in Rome as one 
who prized their mode of life. He was a pupil of 
Pausanias, but he admired Herodes as the most 
various of orators. He lived to be over sixty years 
of age and died leaving no children; for by never 
marrying he evaded begetting children. However 
this is not the right time to speculate as to whether 
this brings happiness or misery.! 

32. Since Fortune plays the most important part 
in all human affairs, HeELtoporus? must not be deemed 
unworthy of the sophistic circle; for he was a 
marvellous instance of her triumphs. He was elected 
advocate of his own country among the Celtic tribes, 
with a colleague. And when his colleague was ill, 
and it was reported that the Emperor? was can- 
celling many of the suits, Heliodorus hastened to 
the military headquarters in anxiety about his own 
suit. On being summoned into court sooner than 
he expected, he tried to postpone the case till the 
sick man could be present; but the official who gave 
the notifications of the suits was an overbearing 
fellow and would not allow this, but haled him into 
court against his will, and even dragged him by the 
beard. But when he had entered he actually looked 
boldly at the Emperor, asked for time to be allotted 
to him in which to plead, and then with ready skill 
delivered his protest, saying: “It will seem strange 
to you, most mighty Emperor, that one should 
nullify his own suit by pleading it alone, without 


3 Caracalla. 
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odk €xwv,” avarndjoas 6 abroxparwp davdpa re 
“ olov obrw éyywka, TOv euavrod KaipOv edpnua 
Kal ta rovadra exdAer Tov ‘HAwdwpov avaceiwv 
THvY xetpa Kat Tov KdATov Tis yAapdos. Kar? 
apxas pev obv evérecd tis Kal Hiv opr yéAwros 
olopevors 6re Scamrvou avrov, érrel be tnrevew 
avT@ TE Snpoota edwKe Kal mavoty, dmroaous éxou, 
eOavpdlero Y/ TUXT) Os THY éavThs loxdy évdeukvu- 
pevy Sud TOV ovTW Trapaddywr, Kat TONG méov 
TOUTO €K TOV ede ijs ednAobro* ws ya, Ewvijcer 6 0 
’"ApdBios, dtt Kata Saiuova ayabdov Ta mpdypara 
atTo@ mpouBawer, amexXpyoaro 7) popa 700 Ree 
Aéws, Kabdrrep TOV vavKAHpwY ot ra toria, aX npn 
avacelovres ev tats edrrAoiaus kal “ & Baowwed,’ 

épn “ avdbes pou KaLpov es emidekw pedérns,” 

Kal 6 Baotreds “ axpo@mar,”’ ele “ Kal déye és 
rode" 6 Anpoobévns emi tod DiAimmov exmecav 
Kal devrias pevywv.”” pederavre be ob [udvov 
éavTov eUvouy mapetxev, adn’ jroipace Kat Tov eg 
aw emauvov poBepov Prérov és rods pa) édv 
eraivy) dcovovras. Kal pay Kal mpovornoato 
adrov Tijs peylorns TOv Kata THY ‘Payny ovvnyo- 
prov ws emury Sever epov Sucaornyplois Kal SiKats. 
dmoBavdvros d€ Tob Baowréws mpoaerdx) pey 7 Tus 
abt@ vijcos, AaBay dé ev tH vaaw fhoviKnpy airiay 
averréupOn es tiv ‘Pony os arrodoynodmevos Tots 
T&v orparondédwy iyewoar, ddgavre 5é adt@ xabap@ 
hc 


1 Asignofapproval; ef. Funapius, Lifeof the Sophist Julian. 

2 aga " heme, heey ma read OF the False 
Embassy, 34, cf. Maximus Planudes y, 309 Walz. . 

3 Like Quitinus, he was made an advocate of the 
Treasury, advocatus fisct. 
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having your commands to do so.” At this the 
Emperor sprang from his seat and called Heliodorus 
“a man such as I have never yet known, a new 
phenomenon such as has appeared only in my own 
time,” and other epithets of this sort, and raising his 
hand he shook back the fold of his cloak.! Now at 
first we felt an impulse to laugh, because we thought 
that the Emperor was really making fun of him. But 
when he bestowed on him the public honour of 
equestrian rank and also on all his children, men 
marvelled at the goddess Fortune who showed her 
power by events so incredible. And this power 
was illustrated still more clearly in what followed. 
For when the Arab comprehended that things were 
going well for him, he profited by the Emperor's 
impulsive mood, like a navigator who crowds on 
all sail when the wind is fair for sailing: ‘“O 
Emperor,” said he, “ appoint a time for me to give 
a display of declamation,” “I give you a hearing 
now, and speak on the following theme,” said the 
Emperor: ‘Demosthenes, after “breaking down 
before Philip, defends himself from the charge of 
cowardice.’”’? And while Heliodorus was declaim- 
ing he not only showed himself in a friendly mood, 
but also secured applause from the others present by 
looking sternly at those of the audience who failed to 
applaud. What is more, he placed him at the head 
of the most important body of public advocates * in 
Rome, as being peculiarly fitted for the courts and 
for conducting legal cases. But when the Emperor 
died he was deported to a certain island, and 
having incurred a charge of murder in the island he 
was sent to Rome to make his defence before the 
military prefects. And since he proved himself 
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elvau Tis airias érravetOn Kal 1) vioos. Kat ynpdoKet 
év rH ‘Pdpn prjre orovdalopevos purjre apedov- 
pevos. 

ry’. "Aomdovov Sé rov cogioriy ‘PaBevva pev 
jveyKev, 9 Se ‘PadBevva "Iradot, Anpaytpraves be 
0 marip erraidevoey €d yeyvdoxa Tovs Kpurucods 
T@v Aoywr. modAvpwabjs dé 6 "Aomrdovos Kat TroAv- 
Koos Kal TO jev KawompeTres erawv@v, és dimretpo- 
KaAlav Se  vdapiod exci reoy bo Too ev Kaip@ 
xpHoba ols yuyvdoxer. Tourt 3€ ov Kal év pov- 
Ou} KpaTLoTor, of yap Katpot Tav Tova dupa TE 
dwviy wav kat adA@ Kat peAwdiav eTaidevoay. 
eyed ets de Tob Soxtwus Te kal ody dpeeia 
éppnvevew mvevuaros Te Kal mrepiBodis npe- 
Ane, Td oyedidlew re ex ddcews odk Exwv TOVH 
TApEeoTHIATo. 

*HAGe be Kal emt moda THS YAS Méepn Baairet Te 
Euveby Kal Kab éavTov peraBaivwy. mpovorn 
Kal Too Kara TI ‘Poduny Opdvov vedloyv y MeV eB8bie- 
pedbraros, yypackwr dé gov airig ToD pur) ETEP@ 
arroorhvat BovAcoBac. 9 S€ mpos Tov Axjuveov 
DiAdorparov T® “Aoraciw Sagopa TpEaro peev 
amo Tijs ‘Pays, énéSwxe Sé ev *lwvia bro Kao- 
ovavod Te Kab AdpnAtov Tov copuoraay avénbetoa. 
Hv de adroty 6 pev AdprjAvos olos Kal év KamnAetous 
peerav mpos Tov exe? olvov, 6 8 olos Meee 


1 This sophist is occasionally cited by the scholiasts on 
Hermogenes. 

2 On oratory as a kind of musical science see Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition. 

’ Kayser thinks that Alexander Severus is meant, but 
there are good reasons for supposing that it was Caracalla. 
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innocent of the charge he was also released from 
his exile on the island. He is spending his old 
age in Rome, neither greatly admired nor altogether 
neglected. 

33. Ravenna was the birthplace of Aspastus! the 
sophist—now Ravenna is an Italian city—and he 
was educated by his father Demetrianus who was 
skilled in the art of criticism. Aspasius was an 
industrious student and was diligent in attending 
the rhetorical schools. He used to praise novelty, 
but he never lapsed into bad taste, because what 
he invented he employed with a due sense of pro- 
portion, This is, of course, of the greatest import- 
ance in music also,? for it is the time measures 
of the notes that have given a voice to the lyre 
and the flute and taught us melody. But though 
he took great pains to express himself appropriately 
and with simplicity, he gave too little thought to 
vigour and rhetorical amplification. Though he had 
no natural ability for extempore speaking, he made 
good the deficiency by hard work. 

He visited many parts of the earth, both in the 
train of the Emperor ® and travelling independently. 
He held the chair of rhetoric at Rome with great 
credit to himself, so long as he was young, but as 
he grew old he was criticized for not being willing 
to resign it in another’s favour. The quarrel between 
Aspasius and Philostratus of Lemnos began in Rome, 
but became more serious in Ionia, where it was 
fomented by the sophists Cassianus and Aurelius. 
Of these two men Aurelius was the sort of person 
who would declaim even in low wine-shops while 
the drinking was going on; while Cassianus was a 
man of such impudence of character that he aspired 
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A a \ > / / \ / 
poev emt tov *A@yvyor Opdvov dia Katpovds, ofs 
amexpyoaro, madedoa dé undéva, Ary Ilepiynros! 
Tod Avdod. epi pev obv Tod Tpdmov THs dvahopas 
elpyrat prow Kal ti av aves Eppnvevoune ro. dro ~ 
xXpwovrws dednAwpeva ; 73 8é elvai Te xXpnorov wal 
map €x0pot edpécbar ev moots Bey Tov av- 
Opwrivwn diepavn, pddvora Se emt tay avdpav 
toutwy: SuevexOevre yap 6 pev “Aomdowos mpoce- 
Toincev adT@ Td axedidlew Edy evpoia, eed?) 6 
MwAdorpatos Kal tovrov tod pcpous €dAAoyipws 
elev, 6 8° ad rov éavrod Adyov Tews vAopavobyra 
mpos TH aKpipevav TI exeivou eKdAacev. 

‘H d¢ Evyyeypappeevy émtoToAi) TO Droorpdry 
mept Tob mas xp) emuoreMew mpos Tov ’Aomdovov 
Teter, ered) mapeABiv és Bacvreious emuoToAds 
Tas peev deywwuoruccirepov Tob Sdéovros enéoreMe, 
Tas de 08 oapds, ov obdérepov Baovre? mpérrov 
avroKpaTwp ‘yap 57) omore émoreMot, ov det 
evOupnpdtwrv odd? emLXELPNUATW, ada do€ns, 
odd’ ad doapetas, émrew57) vowous pbeyyerat, 
oadyvera dé épynveds vopmov. 

Ilavoaviov bev odv pabyrijs 6 “Aomdows, ‘Inmo- 
Spojou dé ovK dvi}Koos, emaideve de Kara Ty 
‘Pwpunv ixavds ynpdoxwy, ordre mor TadTa éypa~ 
geo. 

Tooatra mept “Aoraciou. mept 8é @doorpdrov 
Anpviov kal ris ev ev SuKacrnpiois 6 avnp odTos, 


1 Valckenaer would read Iliypyros, because Pigres is a 
name often occurring in Asia. 


1 Aristophanes, Birds 375. 
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to the chair at Athens, seizing on opportunities of 
which he made full use, and this though he had 
taught no one except Periges the Lydian. How- 
ever since I have described the manner of their 
quarrel, why should I relate again what has been 
made sufficiently plain? The saying that even from 
an enemy one can learn something worth while! 
has often been illustrated in human affairs, but never 
more clearly than in the case of these men. For 
while their controversy lasted Aspasius achieved 
for himself the art of speaking extempore with 
ease and fluency, because Philostratus already had 
a great reputation in this branch of eloquence; 
while the latter in his turn pruned down his 
own style of oratory which was running to riot 
before, till it matched his opponent’s accuracy and 
terseness, 

The epistle composed by Philostratus called How 
to Write Lelters is aimed at Aspasius, who on being 
appointed Imperial Secretary wrote certain letters 
in a style more controversial than is suitable ; and 
others he wrote in obscure language, though neither 
of these qualities is becoming to an Emperor. For 
an Emperor when he writes a letter ought not to 
use rhetorical syllogisms or trains of reasoning, but 
ought to express only his own will; nor again should 
he be obscure, since he is the voice of the law, and 
lucidity is the interpreter of the law. Aspasius was 
a pupil of Pausanias, but he also attended the school 
of Hippodromus, and he was teaching in Rome, 
well advanced in years, when I was writing this 
narrative. 

So much for Aspasius. But of Philostratus of 
Lemnos and his ability in the law courts, in political 
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tis dé ev Snunyopias, tis 5€ ev cvyypdppaor, Tis 
dé ev pederais, daos Sé ev oyediw Aoyw, Kal mept 
Nuxaydpov Too "AOnvatov, ds Kal Tob “EXevowiov 
iepod xenpg eoredbn, Kal ’Adbivns 6 Po dug ep’ doov 
mpovpn puns Te Kal axpiBelas, odK ewe Set ypa- 

w, Kal yap av Kal dmarnBetny Os xXapiodpevos, 
errerd1) piAla ror pds avdrods Hv. 


1 From Suidas we learn that the father of Nicagoras was 
Mnesaius, and his son Minucianus; the latter lived under 
Gallienus, 253-268. Nicagoras taught at Athens during the 
latter part of the life of our Philostratus, 
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harangues, in writing treatises, in declamation, and 
lastly of his talent for speaking extempore, it is not 
for me to write. Nay, nor must I write about 
Nicagoras! of Athens, who was appointed herald 
of the temple at Eleusis; nor of Apsines? the 
Phoenician and his great achievements of memory 
and precision. For I should be distrusted as favouring 
them unduly, since they were connected with me 
by the tie of friendship. 

2 Apsines of Gadara taught rhetoric at Athens about 
A.D. 235. We have two of his critical works, but his de- 


clamations have perished. He gives many examples of 
themes and was a devout student of Demosthenes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the main facts of the life of Eunapius we depend 
on the allusions to himself in the following Lives. 
He was born in 346 at Sardis, and was related by 
marriage to Chrysanthius. In his sixteenth year he 
went to Athens and studied with a Christian sophist, 
the Armenian Prohaeresius. To him Eunapius gave 
a loyalty that was unaffected by his teacher’s religion, 
though otherwise he is consistent in hating and 
fearing the steadily growing influence of Christianity. 
After five years in Athens, Eunapius was preparing 
to go to Egypt, but his parents recalled him to 
Lydia in 367, and for the rest of his life, for all we 
know to the contrary, he taught at Sardis. There, 
as he tells us, he devoted himself to the venerable 
Chrysanthius until the latter’s death. His own 
death occurred about 414. He lived to see the 
decline of Greek studies so lamented by Libanius ; 
the proscription of sacrifices to the gods, and the 
official abolition of paganism in 391; the invasion of 
Greece by Alaric, and the destruction of Eleusis in 
395. His forebodings and his distress at all this 
colour the Lives. 

His chief work was a Universal History, in which 
he continued the Chronicle of Dexippus, taking up 
the narrative at the year a.p. 270. In fourteen 
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Books he brought it down to the reign of Arcadius 
at the opening of the fifth century, when it was 
probably cut short by his own death. Some frag- 
ments of this chronicle have been preserved in the 
Lewicon of Suidas, and from these and from his own 
frequent references to it we can see that it was 
written in considerable detail. It would be a valu- 
able document for the times, for though Eunapius 
was a bitter partisan and the book was partly a 
polemic against Christianity, he knew personally the 
leading men of the Eastern Empire, and was an eye- 
witness of much that he related. The real hero of 
the work, however, seems to have been the Emperor 
Julian, and Photius says that it amounts as a whole 
to an encomium on that last hope of the pagan 
world. For his career Eunapius could derive much 
information from his friend the physician Oribasius, 
who had been with Julian in Gaul, In the fifth 
century Zosimus the pagan historian borrowed from 
Kunapius for his account of Julian’s life. 

In the Lives Eunapius refers to himself modestly 
in the third person, and never by name. Though 
he regarded the title of sophist as the most honour- 
able possible, he actually devotes more space to 
those who were philosophers rather than sophists, 
such as Iamblichus and Maximus. The Life of 
Libanius, who was a typical sophist, is short and 
superficial, and he gives only a few lines to Himerius, 
At the beginning of the work there are strange 
omissions, for example of Diogenes Laertius, when 
he is speaking of the historians of philosophy, and 
cites only Sotion and Porphyry. But no. less 
capricious is his avoidance of any mention of the 
sophist and philosopher Themistius, his own con- 
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temporary and one of the most distinguished. In 
describing the intellectual life of the fourth Christian 
century he is naturally one-sided. His interests all 
centre in the East, and he has nothing to say about 
Rome or the men for whom Rome was still the 
capital of the world. Nor is it likely that in his 
History he wrote of certain fourth-century men, 
whose names are household words, where Libanius, 
Prohaeresius, and Himerius are unknown. Augustine, 
Jerome, Basil, and Gregory, the poets Prudentius and 
Ausonius are but a few of his celebrated contempor- 
aries; but he ignores them, along with the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, to whom we must so often 
turn to supplement the Lives. Yet Ammianus 
went with the “divine Julian” to Persia, and we 
have no better guide for the history of that time. 

Eunapius admires even absurd charlatans, such as 
Zeno and his successors the “iatrosophists,” healing 
sophists,! partly because anything that could be called 
a sophist was sacred to him, partly because he was 
something of an iatrosophist himself, since he boasts 
of the knowledge of medicine that enabled him to 
treat Chrysanthius. Success in declamation is in his 
eyes the highest possible achievement, and in this 
he is akin to Philostratus. But intellectually he is 
greatly his inferior; he was not so well educated, 
and his Greek is less crowded with reminiscences of 
the classical authors. One author at least he knew 
well, and frequently echoes; this is Plutarch, but he 
does not always quote him correctly. 

His style is difficult and often obscure, and he was 


1 For these sophists, who professed an art of healing, had 
sometimes studied medicine, and competed with regular 
physicians, see below, Life of Magnus, p. 498. 
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by no means an Atticist. He exaggerates on all 
occasions, and uses poetical and grandiloquent words 
for the simplest actions, such as eating and drinking. 
At every step one has to discount his passion for 
superlatives. He was, as far as we can judge, among 
the least erudite of the fourth-century sophists. 
During his lifetime Nicomedia, Antioch, Smyrna, and 
Caesarea had almost superseded Athens, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople as intellectual centres, and 
Libanius of Antioch could boast that his school had 
supplied with rhetoricians “three continents and all 
the islands as far as the Pillars of Heracles.” But, 
on the whole, the fourth-century sophists lack the 
distinction and brilliance of their predecessors in the 
second.century, probably because they were allowed 
less brilliant opportunities under the Christian’ 
Emperors. The renaissance of Hellenism under; 
Julian lasted less than two years, and his death in; 
363 blasted the hopes of the whole tribe of pagan 
sophists, philosophers, and theurgists. It is true, 
that Christian Emperors such as Constantius had to 
some extent patronized Sophistic, but they gave it a 
divided attention, and under less cultured Emperors, 
such as Theodosius, the study of Latin, and, still more, 
of Roman law replaced Hellenic studies, so that 
professors of law had a better seessers: than pro- 
fessors of rhetoric. 


The following notices in the order of the Lives are 
intended to supplement Eunapius with dates and 
certain facts omitted by him. He takes more interest 
in the historical background and gives more dates 
than Philostratus, but is so discursive that, by con- 
trast, Philostratus seems systematic, 
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PLotinus or Lycopoxis in Egypt (a.p. 204-270) 
may be called the founder of Neo-Platonism. For the 
facts of his life we depend on Porphyry’s biography of 
him and the meagre notice by Eunapius. He studied 
at Alexandria with Ammonius, of whom little is 
known, and accompanied the Emperor Gordian on 
his disastrous expedition against Ctesiphon in 243, 
Then he came to Rome, where he spent the rest of 
his life in teaching ; he died at his villa in Campania 
in 270. We have his Enneads (Nines), so called 
because each of the six sections contains nine dis- 
cussions, fifty-four in all. They are the written 
monument of Neo-Platonism. He cared nothing for 
style and never revised, but left to his pupil Porphyry 
the arrangement of the work and even the correction 
of the spelling, which was a weak point in his acquired 
Greek. Inthe Enneads he expounded one by one, 
as they arose in his school, questions of ethics, 
psychology, metaphysics, cosmology, and aesthetics. 
In spite of Porphyry’s editing there is no regular 
sequence in the work. The discipline of Plotinus is 
meant to detach the soul from material things and to 
enable it to attain to spiritual ecstasy, “the flight of 
the Alone to the Alone.” ! Plotinus himself is said to 
have achieved a vision of the Absolute four times in 
the five years of his association with Porphyry. 
Mystical asceticism has never been carried further, 
but it is usually more sombre and self-tormenting. 
Contemplation, rather than the worship of the gods, 
was the means by which Plotinus himself attained to 
union with the Absolute as he conceived it. But he 
accepted the theory of daemons and thus accounted 
for the existence of evil in the world. Thus he 

1 Ennead vi. 9. 
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opened the door to superstition and imposture, and 
his followers were frequently mere theurgists and 
charlatans, like the fourth-century Maximus. Perhaps 
Eunapius, when he says that in his time Plotinus was 
more read than Plato, exaggerates after his fashion, 
but the influence of the Enneads can be clearly traced 
in the religion and ethics of the fourth century, 
especially in the teaching of the popular “ Syrian” 
school of Neo-Platonism. In fact, the terminology 
of mysticism and ascetism has always been derived 
from Plotinus. Porphyry received from a fellow- 
disciple, Amelius, and preserved in his Life of Plotinus, 
an oracle of Apollo which described the blessed state 
of the soul of Plotinus.t 

Porpuyry (233-301 ?), called “the Tyrian,” was 
brought up at Tyre, though that was not certainly 
his birthplace. He studied at Athens with several 
professors, but especially with Longinus. Rome was 
still the centre of philosophic activity, and he left 
Athens in 263 to become the disciple of Plotinus at 
Rome, wrote his Life, and many years after his 
master’s death, probably later than 298, edited and 
published the Enneads; but for him Plotinus might 
now be little more than a name. After he had 
spent six years in Rome he withdrew to Sicily, as 
Eunapius relates, but there is no evidence that 
Plotinus followed him thither. After the death of 
Plotinus he returned to Rome, married Marcella, the 
widow of a friend, and became the head of the Neo- 
Platonic school. He was a prolific writer on a great 
variety of subjects—grammar, chronology, history, 
mathematics, Homeric criticism, vegetarianism, 
psychology, and metaphysics; he is the savant 

1 Well translated by Myers in his Classical Essays. 
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among the Neo-Platonists, His treatise, Against the 
Christians, in fifteen Books, of which fragments 
survive, was the most serious and thorough document, 
as well as the fairest, in which Christianity has ever 
been attacked, and was free from the scorn and 
bitterness of Julian’s work of the same name. It 
was burned in 448 by the edict of the Emperors 
Valentinian III. and Theodosius II. In his Letter to 
Anebo, the Egyptian priest, on divination, he speaks 
with astonishing frankness of the frauds of polytheism 
as it was practised in his day in the Mysteries, and 
appeals to all intellectuals to turn to philosophy ; 
hence he has been called the Modernist of Paganism. 
As Plotinus had been the metaphysician, Porphyry 
was the moralist of the Neo-Platonic school. Several 
of his works, including the Letter to Marcella and the 
Life of Plotinus, survive. Of himself we have no 
such trustworthy biography as he wrote of Plotinus. 
Eunapius, however, though incorrect in minor details, 
is a fairly good authority, and he had access to 
reliable documents, such as the lost works of Porphyry 
himself. 

The notice of Porphyry in Suidas is hardly more 
than a bibliography, and that not complete, of his 
writings. 

Iambiicnus was the leading figure of the Syrian 
school of Neo-Platonism in the early fourth Christian 
century. He would have called himself a philosopher 
of all the schools, but his eclecticism was arbitrary 
and superficial. His metaphysics followed and 
developed the teaching of Plotinus. But his final 
appeal was to divination, and in his practice of 
theurgy he represents the decadence of Neo- 
Platonism. His disciples Maximus and Chrysanthius 
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were professed miracle- workers, and the Emperor 
Julian’s fanatical admiration for him and constant 
reference to him as inspired is the most striking 
evidence of the Apostate’s easy credulity. The 
writings of Iamblichus are full of allegorical inter- 
pretations and intermediary gods, and Julian’s 
attempt to co-ordinate all the cults and to bring the 
Oriental deities into the Hellenic Pantheon is. due 
to the influence of Iamblichus. 

He died in the reign of Constantine, about 330, so 
that Julian cannot have known him personally, and 
the six Ledlers addressed to Iamblichus and once 
ascribed to Julian are now generally recognized as 
spurious, Jamblichus studied at Athens and returned 
to teach at his native Chalcis, where Eunapius 
describes him as surrounded by adoring and exacting 
disciples. The treatise On the Mysteries, an answer 
to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo and a defence of 
theurgy, is no longer ascribed by the majority of 
scholars to Iamblichus, but it reflects the teachings 
of his school. We have his works on Pythagoreanism 
and his mathematical treatises, but the treatise On 
the Gods, which Julian in his Hymns seems to have 
followed closely, is lost. For him, as for Julian, 
Mithras was the central deity. He was indifferent 
to style, and his writings, though useful to the 
historian of Neo-Platonism, have small literary merit. 

Arpesius is badly treated by Eunapius, who in 
the so-called Life soon digresses from him to Sopater 
the pupil of Iamblichus. Sopater was put to death 
by Constantine, and must not be confused with the 
younger man of the same name, the correspondent 
of Libanius whom Julian met in Syria. Then comes 
an account of the corrupt. official, Ablabius, of 
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Eustathius, and his more distinguished wife Sosipatra, 
and her career as a philosopher, theurgist, and 
clairvoyant, an amazing tale which illustrates the 
decadence of philosophy in the fourth century, and 
the strange things that were done in its name. 
Aedesius himself, to whom his biographer returns at 
the close of the Life, was about seventy and teaching 
at Pergamon, when, as Eunapius relates in his Life 
of Maximus, he kept at arm’s length the future 
Emperor Julian, a dangerous and exacting pupil, 
and finally got rid of him by hints of more complete 
revelations to be had from his pupils and especially 
from Maximus the theurgist, at Ephesus. This must 
have occurred about 350. Perhaps Aedesius, who 
carried on the teachings of the Syrian school of his 
master Iamblichus, was more intelligent or more 
honest than his younger contemporaries. He died 
before the Hellenic reaction under Julian. 

Maximus or Epuesus, the most famous theurgist 
or miracle-working philosopher of the century, 
was said by Theodoret to look like a philosopher, 
though he was really a magician. From. all 
sources we gather that he was unworthy to be 
called a Neo-Platonist, and that he was the most 
unscrupulous as well as the most successful of 
the followers of Iamblichus. His chief title to 
fame is the influence, plainly mischievous, that 
he gained over the Emperor Julian. When the 
latter became Emperor he summoned Maximus to 
Constantinople, and Ammianus describes how Julian 
interrupted a sitting of the Senate in order to greet 
and publicly embrace the newly arrived Maximus. 
According to Ammianus, Julian on his deathbed 
in Persia discussed the immortality of the soul with 
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Maximus and Priscus. The Romans, for political 
rather than religious reasons, feared the influence of 
the practice of magic, and, under Valens, Maximus 
was executed in 371. Libanius was no theurgist, 
but he congratulates Maximus in Letter 606 on his 
influence over Julian. 

Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, was the last 
of a long line of professors who made the reputa- 
tion of the school at Athens in the fourth century. 
He was the friend and adviser of the Emperor Julian 
whom he accompanied to Persia. We know very 
little about him apart from the Life of Eunapius, in 
which he appears as morose and aloof, sceptical and 
disdainful of popularity. In an extant letter Julian 
invites him to Gaul and calls him a genuine philo- 
sopher, but the Emperor would have said as much of 
Maximus the charlatan. After Julian’s death Priscus 
returned to Antioch, and was there in the autumn 
of 363. Both he and Maximus were arrested by 
the Emperors Valens and Valentinian on a charge 
of magic which was supposed to have been em- 
ployed to give them a fever from which they 
suffered. But Priscus was allowed to go to Greece, 
where he taught for many years. He survived as 
late as the invasion of Alaric, and died in 395, aged 
over ninety. He was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius. Priscus was probably a Neo-Platonist, 
and less devoted to theurgy than was Maximus; 
hence he was regarded as less dangerous to the 
imperial government. His wife was named Hippia, 
and he had several children as we learn froma letter 
of the Emperor Julian. 

Juiian oF Cagsarea in Cappadocia was born shot 
275, and was a successful teacher of rhetoric at 
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Athens about 330, There he died about 340, and 
the succession to his chair was hotly contested by 
his pupils. Photius says that he wrote on the 
vocabulary of the Ten Attic Orators, but no work of 
his survives! Eunapius does not make it clear why 
Julian and his contemporaries were obliged to teach 
in private, but probably this was due, not to the 
opposition of the Christians, since there were famous 
Christian sophists, notably Prohaeresius, but rather 
to the factions of the rival sophists, which had never 
been so violent as when Julian was at the height of 
his fame. We do not know how it happened that 
he had more than one official successor, but it is 
possible that the chair of philosophy was suppressed 
in favour of rhetoric, which was held to be less 
antagonistic to Christianity. In his later years the 
supremacy of Julian was challenged by the success 
of his pupils, Prohaeresius and Diophantus the Arab. 

Pronarrestus the Christian sophist, when other 
Christian professors were hastening to enrol them- 
selves as pagans and true Hellenes to win favour 
with the new Emperor Julian, seems to have said 
to himself, like the great bishop of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, “It is but a little cloud, and will pass.” 
Eunapius says that in 362, when he went to Athens 
to study with Prohaeresius, the latter was eighty ; 
but as this would make him about the same age as 
the sophist Julian whose chair he inherited, it seems 


1 Cumont believes that Julian of Caesarea wrote the six 
fulsome and foolish Letters to Iamblichus which the ms. 
tradition assigns to the Emperor Julian, They are certainly 
not the Emperor’s, but there is no evidence that Julian the 
sophist had the slightest interest in Iamblichus and his 
doctrines; on the contrary he seems to have been wholly 
devoted to rhetoric. 
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likely that Eunapius exaggerated his age by about 
ten years. At any rate he was a well established 
rival of Julian when in 340 the latter died, and 
Prohaeresius succeeded to his position as leading 
sophist at Athens, though perhaps not to all the 
official emoluments, as Julian seems to have had 
no less than six nominal successors. In 345 
Anatolius of Berytus came to Athens, and confirmed 
Prohaeresius in his office of “stratopedarch,’’ which 
had been bestowed on him by Constans when he 
visited Gaul,so that he, like Lollianus in the second 
century, was a Food Controller. 

After Julian’s accession in 361 he enacted that 
the Christian sophists should no longer be allowed 
to teach Hellenic literature, a decree that shut them 
out of the field of education. He exempted Pro- 
haeresius, but the sophist resigned his chair. 
Eunapius says only that Prohaeresius was barred from 
teaching because he was reputed to be a Christian, 
yet he was teaching at Athens when Eunapius came 
there as a student in 362, and it is unlikely that the 
decree was ever carried out with any thoroughness 
in the few months that elapsed before the Emperor's 
death. Prohaeresius died in 367 and his epitaph 
was written by Gregory Nazianzen. It is to be 
observed that all the rivals of Prohaeresius at Athens 
were foreigners, and that the city had ceased to pro- 
duce great sophists. Prohaeresius himself was an 
Armenian, which perhaps accounts for his religion ; 
for Armenia was early converted to Christianity. 
There was a certain coolness between the Emperor 
Julian and Prohaeresius, apart from the incident of 
the exemption, for the sophist resented the Emperor's 
admiration of Libanius. However, in an extant letter 
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Julian writes in a friendly tone to suggest that 
Prohaeresius may intend to write an account of the 
Emperor's return from Gaul, in which case he will pro- 
vide him with documents. Prohaeresius was then, 
according to Eunapius, eighty-seven! It is possible 
that Julian in his student days at Athens had attended 
the lectures of Prohaeresius. Anatolius of Berytus, 
the Phoenician of whom Eunapius speaks in the Life 
of Prohaeresius, was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius, and we have a number of letters addressed 
to him by that sophist. Though Anatolius was a 
devout pagan and Hellene, he held many offices 
under the Christian Emperors, and was a distinguished 
prefect of Egypt and also of Illyricum, entering on 
the latter office in 356. His relations with Libanius 
were somewhat strained by his refusal to give to 
Libanius one of the many offices at his disposal. 
Anatolius died in 360.1 

KprPHaNius oF Syria, sometimes called the 
Arab, was a poet as well as a sophist. He taught 
rhetoric at Laodicea before he moved to Athens. 
He is mentioned by Sozomenus, and was a corre- 
spondent of Libanius. Though he died young he left 
several technical treatises on rhetoric, which are all 
lost. 

DiopHantus the Arab was a pupil and one of 
the successors of the sophist Julian, and was teaching 
at Athens when Libanius came there as a student in 
336. Libanius was forcibly enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus by the sophist’s pupils, but avoided his 
lectures; he himself does not mention the name of 
Diophantus though he relates the incident. Students 
who came from Arabia were expected to study with 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus xxi. 6. 
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a sophist of their nationality, but the pupils of 
Diophantus had no right to kidnap Libanius of 
Antioch, Eunapius, in his Life of Diophantus, ex- 
presses the dislike that he would naturally feel for a 
successor to his admired Prohaeresius. 

Sopotis was teaching at Athens when Eunapius 
lived there (362-367). In the Life of Prohaeresius 
he is referred to with scorn as only nominally a 
professor of rhetoric. He was one of the most in- 
significant successors of Julian the sophist, and 
secured his election by some manceuvre that Eunapius 
leaves obscure. 

Himeruus in a speech delivered in 362 says that 
his hair is turning grey, so his birth may be dated 
about 315. Like other Bithynians he studied at 
Athens with Prohaeresius, and there he taught for 
about fifteen years, until the patronage of the 
Emperor Julian drew him into the main current of 
the life of the Empire in the East. He joined Julian 
at Antioch in 362, after delivering declamations at 
every important town on the way. Whether, like 
Maximus and Priscus, he went with Julian on the ex- 
pedition against Persia we do not know, but after its 
disastrous ending he seems to have stayed at Antioch 
or in Bithynia until the death of Prohaeresius. He 
returned to Greece about 368, and for the rest of 
his life taught rhetoric at Athens. Probably he died 
before the Goths invaded Greece in 395. He had 
married an Athenian of noble family and acquired 
Athenian citizenship. In his Oration 23, a monody, 
he boasts of the ancestry, on the mixterial side, of 
his only son Rufinus, who died, aged fourteen, at the 
time when his father was in temporary exile in 
Boeotia, driven away by the intrigues of rival sophists. 
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Himerius was wounded in an encounter with the 
pupils of a rival sophist, and thereafter lectured 
in his own house. In Oration 22 he announces 
his recovery and the beginning of a new course of 
lectures. 

Eunapius in his Life gives us no idea of the im- 
portance for our knowledge of the fourth century of 
this sophist, whose works have in great part survived. 
No doubt professional jealousy explains this neglect. 
In his Orations, of which thirty-four are extant, nine 
in a very imperfect and mutilated condition, are all 
the marks of Asianic oratory. He calls himself a 
swan, a cicada, a swallow, and his speeches hymns, 
odes, and songs. In fact it was only fashion that 
kept him from writing verse. We have the analyses 
by Photius of thirty-six other Orations which have 
survived as Kclogues or Extracts. Some of these 
are not only fictitious but falsely conceived; for 
example Eclogue 5, in which Themistocles spurns 
the peace terms offered by Xerxes. Himerius 
is all allegory, poetical allusion, and flowers of 
speech. In his work may be conveniently sur- 
veyed the characteristic weaknesses of fourth- 
century rhetoric, its lack of logical argument and 
of a literary or historical conscience, its de- 
pendence on commonplaces from the past, its 
shameless adulation of the great,! and even its 
oceasional, surprising charm. With Priscus he 
represents the last days of the Athenian school of 
sophistic eloquence. 

Lisanius or: AntTiocH was born in 314, so» that 


1 Himerius seized on every chance, and they were many, 
to deliver a flattering address of welcome to a new pro- 
consul. 
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he was nearly fifty when Julian became Emperor and 
raised high hopes in the breasts of all the Hellenic 
sophists. Though formally enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus when he arrived at Athens in 336, 
Libanius had already educated himself at Antioch, 
and so he continued to do at Athens for some years. 
Then, for about a decade, he taught, first at Con- 
stantinople, where his success aroused such enmity 
that he was driven to migrate to Nicaea, then at 
Nicomedia where he was contented and popular. 
Eunapius, who is inclined to disparage Libanius, 
omits to say that, as his fame increased, the citizens 
of Constantinople demanded his return, and he was 
recalled by an Imperial edict. But in 354 he was 
once more in Antioch, and on the plea of ill-health 
was allowed to remain in his native city. There for 
the next forty years his school was the most famous 
and the most frequented of the day. We are 
peculiarly well-informed as to this school, thanks to 
his autobiography and the numerous Orations in 
which he describes the conditions of teaching rhetoric 
in the fourth century. Though he openly mourned 
the Emperor, he weathered the storms that followed 
naturally on the death of Julian and the restoration 
of Christianity as the State religion. He was the 
official orator and mediator for Antioch on important 
occasions, such as the bakers’ strike, or the revolt 
of the city under Theodosius. His last years were 
saddened by the fact that Greek studies were being 
neglected in favour of Latin, and that the Emperors 
had ceased to patronize Hellenism ; moreover he was 
constantly embroiled with oppressive officials and 
jealous rivals. He became partly blind, and lost his 
only son, and, one by one, his friends. It is possible 
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that he lived as late as 395, but the date of his death 
is uncertain. 

Of all this Eunapius relates little, and he gives no 
account of the numerous works of Libanius with 
which he must have been familiar. His criticism of 
his style is not borne out by anything in the extant 
works, and this makes us hesitate to accept the 
judgements of Kunapius on sophists whose writings 
do not survive. Like Aristeides, Libanius repels 
the reader by the very mass of what remains of his 
eloquence. The new edition of his works by 
Foerster already amounts to eight Teubner volumes, 
and the Letters, of which we have more than 1600, 
are still to come. The 65 Orations are a valuable 
document for the life, manners, and education of the 
time; when Libanius narrates, his style is spirited 
and clear. He admired Aristeides the imitator of 
Demosthenes, but it would be unjust to Libanius to 
imply that his knowledge of Greek letters was at 
second hand. His pages are crowded with illus- 
trations and echoes, rather than quotations, from 
Greek authors. He had a talent for declamation, 
and his formal sophistic compositions are strictly 
conventional, according to the types prescribed by 
the theorists. His Monodies, for instance that on 
Nicomedia when the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, are in the most florid style. In Oration 25 
he draws a gloomy picture of the slavery of a sophist 
to his pupils and their parents, a companion piece to 
Lucian’s Dependent Scholar in the second century. 
It is interesting to see that in the later days of 
Libanius a sophist is no longer sure of his position 
and a tyrant in society, as Philostratus describes him. 
Eunapius is both spiteful and untrustworthy for 
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Libanius, but the latter has been more fortunate in 
his biographer Sievers! whose book is a valuable 
guide to the whole period; he has done more than 
any other writer to keep the name of Libanius alive. 

Acactus oF CakrsAREA was a frequent corre- 
spondent of Libanius, and from the Letters of that 
sophist we learn far more about him than Eunapius 
tells us in his Life. He was rather older than 
Libanius, and came of a family in which the sophistic 
profession was hereditary. He taught first in his 
native Phoenicia, then at Antioch, and finally settled 
in Palestine. At Antioch he was the rival of 
Libanius and not so friendly with him as the 
account of Eunapius makes him appear... Libanius 
triumphed, and Acacius left Antioch about 361 
when the correspondence begins. There was a sort 
of reconciliation, and Libanius writes to Acacius 
sympathetically on the death of a son. It is hard 
to reconcile the statement of Eunapius that Acacius 
died young with the evidence that we can glean 
from Libanius as to the duration of the other's 
activities, 

Zeno or Cyprus is identified by Boissonade with 
the physician and teacher of medicine at Alexandria 
to whom the Emperor Julian addressed an extant 
letter. If Eunapius is right in saying, in his Life of 
Oribasius, that Oribasius had been a pupil of Zeno, the 
latter must have been very old in 362, when Julian’s 
letter To Zeno was written. It seems more likely 
that had Julian been addressing a talented orator, 
he would have mentioned this in his complimentary 
letter, whereas he only speaks of Zeno’s teaching of 
medicine. At any rate the Zeno of Eunapius is an 


1 Das Leben des Libanius, Berlin, 1868. 
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“jatrosophist,” a healing sophist. This seems to us 
a most unhappy combination of professions, and that 
the name inevitably became a synonym for charlatan 
we might assume, even if Eunapius had not, in his 
biography, shown us the absurd figure of Magnus 
talking down his fellow-practitioners and using his 
rhetorical talent for his own ends. 

Maenvus, the healing sophist, born at Nisibis, 
was a pupil of Zeno and taught medicine at 
Alexandria, that centre of the medical profession. 
Libanius mentions him in a letter written in 364, 
On his death Palladas wrote the well-known epigram 
in the Palatine Anthology : 

“When Magnus went down to Hades, Aidoneus 
trembled, and said: ‘Here comes one who will raise 
up even the dead.’ ” 1 

This was not intended as a satire, nor did 
Eunapius think Magnus absurd, and it is clear that, 
though visibly declining, rhetoric could still charm 
the Graeco-Roman world. Magnus was alive in 388, 
when Libanius wrote to him Letter 763.? 

Ortsastus according to Suidas was born at Sardis, 
but we may suppose that his friend EKunapius when 
he gave Pergamon as his birthplace was better 
informed. Julian evidently refers to Oribasius in 
his Letter to the Athenians 277 where he speaks of 
a “certain physician” who had been allowed by 
Constantius to accompany him to Milan when he was 
summoned there to be made Caesar, Oribasius went 
with Julian to Gaul, and there is preserved by Photius 
a letter from him to Julian mentioning their sojourn 


1 xi. 281. Magnus is mentioned by Philostorgius viii. 10. 

2 So Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius ; but Sievers thinks 
that this is another Magnus. 
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there together; but we do not know whether he 
went on the expedition to Persia. When Eunapius 
says that Oribasius “made Julian Emperor,” he 
probably means not so much that Oribasius was an 
accomplice in the plot to put Julian on the throne, 
though he does in fact, in his Life of Maximus, speak 
of Oribasius as the Caesar’s “accomplice,” but rather 
that the physician, by his virtuous teachings, had fitted 
Julian for the position. The historians at any rate 
are silent as to the connivance of Oribasius. It was 
probably in 358 that Julian wrote his extant letter to 
Oribasius, when the latter was editing an epitome of 
Galen. Oribasius was with him in Antioch on the 
way to Persia, and is no doubt one of the seven 
persons whom Julian mentions in’ Misopogon 354 c as 
newcomers to Antioch, and out of sympathy with its 
frivolous and ungodly citizens. 

CurysanTulus, the pupil of Aedesius, whom he 
seems to have closely resembled in character, is the 
only rival of Prohaeresius in the affection and loyalty 
of Kunapius.. But apart from this biography he is 
practically unknown. Julian, who. must have been 
offended by his refusal of his pressing invitation to 
the court, never mentions him, and Libanius, who 
corresponded with nearly all the leading pagans of 
his day, ignores Chrysanthius. His refusal to join 
the Emperor Julian was perhaps due to a conviction, 
which must have been shared by many persons more 
cautious and better balanced than the headlong 
Maximus, that the pagan renaissance would be short- 
lived. His tolerant and tactful dealings with the 
Christians during Julian’s brief reign may have 
preserved him from the harsh treatment that was 
suffered by Maximus. 
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He.tespontius, the aged pupil of Chrysanthius 
in Sardis, whose sudden death is here described, was 
a native of Galatia, a sophist and philosopher. We 
have a letter! addressed to him by Libanius as early 
as 355, in which his son is mentioned. 

1 Letter 1259, 
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BIO] ®IAOSOPGON KAI LOOISZTON 
TIPOOIMION 


_ aA ¢ ¥. pre / me ‘4 
Eevoddv 6 dirdoodos, avnp povos e& andvrwv 
r > t \ oo» ’ 
dirocdpwv ev Adyos te Kal Epyows pirocodiav 


/ ‘ / > / ” ‘ ? 
453 Koapulaas (ra peev, €V Adyous, €oTlL TE Kab bis 


ypdppact, Thy HOuKnv dperay ypdper, Ta, Od, ev 

mpageat Te Hv dptoros, GAAA Kal eyévva, orparnyods 
Tois Urodelypacw: 6 yotv péyas "AAe~avdpos odK 
av éyéveto péyas, ei 7) Bevopdv), kal Ta map- 
epya dno Sev TOV orrovdaiwy avdpav dvaypa- 
dew. uot dé odk els TA Tdpepya THY orrovdaiwy 
6 Adyos féper THY ypadyv, aA’ cis Ta Epya. et 
yap Td Talyviov THs apetis dfvov Adyou, dceBotro 
av TavTws TO omovdalduevoy owwmdpevov. dia- 
AexOjoerar Sé 6 Adyos Tots evtvyxdvew Bovdo- 
pevols, ore Trept ravtwv acfadrds (od yap mavra 
axpiBds Hv avadrdyeobar), ore arroKpivwy adAjAwv 
giroodpovs adpictovs Kal prropas, aAAa mapa- 


1 Wyttenbach and Cobet think that after Zevoday a clause 
has been lost. In the translation éyévero is understood. 
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LIVES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 
AND SOPHISTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Xenopuon the philosopher, who is unique among all 
philosophers in that he adorned philosophy not only 
with words but with deeds as well (for on the one 
hand he writes of the moral virtues both in discourses 
and historical commentaries, while he excelled also 
in actual achievement ; nay more, by means of the 
examples that he gave he begat leaders of armies ; 
for instance great Alexander never would have 
become great had Xenophon never been)—he, I 
say, asserts that we ought to record even the 
casual doings of distinguished men. But the aim 
of my narrative is not to write of the casual doings 
of distinguished men, but their main achievements. 
For if even the playful moods of virtue are worth 
recording, then it would be absolutely impious to be 
silent about her serious aims. ‘To those who desire 
to read this narrative it will tell its tale, not 
indeed with complete certainty as to all matters— 
for it was impossible to collect all the evidence with 
accuracy—nor shall I separate out from the rest the 
most illustrious philosophers and orators, but I shall 
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tieis ExdoTw TO emiTHSeva. STL apiatos + Hv eis 
dkpov 6 ypaddpevos b70 Tod Adyou, TS Bovropevw 
Tatra ducdlew eK TaV drroKeyrevenv onjrelwv 
KataAyumaver (BovAerou ev ydp) 6 tadra ypapur. 
kal bropynpacw axpiBéow evTeTUXIIKE, du dv, 7) 
Stapaprdvev Tis dAnbeias, ef’ érépous dvadépor 
TO auapTnua, womep dyads TUS pabyrHs KaK@v 
TeTuxynKws SidacKkdAwy, 7) Katyyopi@v aAjPevav 
Exou Kal Tovs Tyoupevous dgious Javparos, Kat 
TO ‘ye ldiov Epyov avrod Kabapov etn Kal  GyuchnTov, 
axohovOjaavros ofs axodovbeiv TpoojKer. errel 
dé dXlyou Te 7) TavTeAds eAdXLOTOL TwWes Hoav ot 
mept tovtTwy ypddovres, iva ToOTO elm TLS ovoY, 
ote Ta U0 THY TpdTEpov ypadevra * AjnoeTat Tos 
evruyxdvovtas, ote Ta e€ akofs és Tovde Kaby- 
KovTa TOV Xpovov, adn’ dyuporépors amodo0noerat TO 
TpeTrov, TOV pev VEY PapLeveny TO? KovnOjvar pnder, 
7a d€ ek THS Akos bd TOO xpdvov KATAGELO EVO. 
Kal petaBaddovra Sam ae Kat ornpiEa TH ypadh 


™pos TO oTadoupov Kat pLoviyebrepor. 


OITINES THN #IAOZO¢ON ISTOPIAN ANEAEZANTO 


454. Lav pirdaogor t iotopiay Kal Tovs TOV Pprroodpuv 
av8pav Bious Tlopdupvos Kal Lwriwy dvehearto. 
adn’ 6 pev Ilopdupios (otrw cup Pav) ets WAdtwva 

1 7d d€ dpiatos rt Boissonade ; b71 dpusros Cobet. 


2 amd... ypapdvtwr Boissonade ; bmd . . . ypapévra 
Cobet. 3 76 Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Eunapius ignores Diogenes Laertius. — Sotion,~ the 
Peripatetic philosopher at the close of the third century B.c., 
wrote an account of the successive heads of the schools of 
philosophy ; he was used by Diogenes Laertius. 
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set down for each one his profession and mode of 
life, That in every case he whom this narrative 
describes attained to real distinction, the author—for 
that is what he aims at—leaves to the judgement of 
any who may please to decide from the proofs here 
presented. He has read precise and detailed com- 
mentaries, and therefore, if he misses the truth, 
he may refer his error to others, like a diligent 
pupil who has fallen into the hands of inferior 
teachers; or, if he does go right, may have the 
truth on his side when he utters criticisms and be 
guided by those who are worthy of respect; that 
thus his own work may be perfectly blameless and 
secure from criticism, seeing that he followed those 
in whose steps it was his duty to follow. And 
inasmuch as there were few, or to say the truth, 
hardly any writers on this subject, nothing that has 
been composed by earlier authors will be concealed 
from my readers, nor what has come down by oral 
tradition to the present day, but the proper weight 
will be assigned to both sources; I mean that in 
written documents nothing has been altered, while 
what depends on hearsay, and hence is liable to 
become chaotic and confused by the lapse of time, 
has now been fixed and given stability by being 
written down, so that it is for the future a settled 
and abiding tradition. 


THE WRITERS WHO HAVE COMPILED A HISTORY 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Porphyry and Sotion! compiled a history of 
philosophy and the Lives of the philosophers. But 
Porphyry, as it happened, ended with Plato and his 
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> , ‘ ‘ sce 8: , , ‘ 
ereAevTa Kal Tovds éKelvov xpdvouvs: Lwtiwy sé 
‘ ‘ / / ¢ , 
kal kataBas daiverat, Kaitou ye 6 Ilopdipws Hv 
vewTEpos. THS be ev T@ péow hopas prroodday 
TE av8pav Kal coguoréay adinynrov yevowevns 
Kara TO péyeos Kal to mouxidov Tis aperas, 
@Mirdotparos pev 6 Anpvios Tovs TOV dpiorov 
cofiotav e& émdpouns peta xdpitos mapémtuce 
Bious, pirooddwv be oddels akpip@s aveypaibev: 
ev ols "Auparids te hv 6 €€ Aiytrrov, Aovtdpxov 
Tod Bevordrov yeyovas diddcKxados, IlAovrapyos 
> , € ie ¢ 4 > / ‘ 
Te avtos, 7 idAocodias amaons adpoditn Kal 
, > 4, Aan | > uA if , es 
ddpa, Eddparns te 6 e& Aiy’rrov, cat Aiwy 6 ék 
Bibuvias év émexdAovv Xpvadoropov, ’Amo\Awyis 
te 6 ex Tudvwv, odkére piddcodos: GAN Hv Te 
bedv Te kal avOpurrov pécov. tiv yap Ivbaydpevov 
dirocogiav Cndrdoas, mordd to ODeidtepov Kat 
> ‘ > > \ > / > A ‘A \ > 
evepyov Kat’ atti emedeiEato. adda TO pev és 
~ ¢ / >? / , Uj 
totrov 6 Anpvos éemetédece DiddoTpatos, Biov 
emypaipas *Arro\wviov ra BiBAia, déov *Emdn- 
puiav és dvOpeémovs Beob Kadrciv. Kapveddns dé 
qv Kata TovTovs Tovs xpdvous, Kal TOY KaTa 
Kuvioj.ov ovK adavys, €l TWa Kal KUYLOLOD 
Adyov mrovetoBa, map ols Vy Movodmos, Kal 
Anparpios cat Méummos, Kai €repot ye TwWES 
mAelovs* obrou be qHoav emupaveorepor. ToUTwy 
de oapets pev Kat axpiBels odK Tv dveupety Tous 
Bious, dre pndevos ouyyeypaporos, doa ye pas 
eidévat: ixavolt 5€ adta&yv yaodv Te Kat elov Biow Ta 


1 For this metaphor ¢f. Philostratus, Aristeides, p. 585. 

2 For Euphrates see Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 
p- 488, note. 

3 The philosophers of other schools in the fourth century, 
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times, while Sotion, though he lived before Porphyry, 
carried on his narrative, as we see, to later times 
also. But the crop of philosophers and sophists who 
came between Sotion and Porphyry was not described 
as their importance and many-sidedness deserved ; 
and therefore Philostratus of Lemnos in a super- 
ficial and agreeable style spat forth! the Lives of the 
most distinguished sophists; but the lives of the 
philosophers no one has recorded accurately. Among 
these latter were Ammonius of Egypt, who was the 
teacher of the divine Plutarch, and Plutarch himself, 
the charm and lyre of all philosophy ; Euphrates ? of 
Egypt and Dio of Bithynia, whom mem surnamed 
the “ Golden-mouthed”’; and Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was not merely a philosopher but a demigod, 
half god, half man. For he was a follower of the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and he did much to publish 
to the world the divine and vivifying character of 
that philosophy. But Philostratus of Lemnos wrote 
a full account of Apollonius, and entitled his book 
The Life of Apollonius, though he ought to have 
called it The Visit of God to Mankind. Carneades 
also lived about this time, a celebrated figure among 
the Cynics, if indeed we ought to take any account 
of the Cynic school,’ among whom were Musonius, 
Demetrius, and Menippus, and several others also ; 
but these were the more celebrated. Clear and 
accurate accounts of the lives of these men it was 
impossible to discover, since, so far as I know, no one 
has written them. But their own writings were and 
especially the Neo-Platonists, despised and disliked the 
Cynics, partly because in some respects their mode of life 
resembled that of the Christians. This later Carneades is 
not otherwise known; some identify him with Carneius 
(Cynulcus) in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists. 
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ypdpypara, Tooa’rys dvdueora tmadelas Kal 
Dewpias és te HOucjv aperiy Kal don mpos 
tov ovrwv Bujparo Kat aveBrefe pow, riv 
dyvov TOV Svvapevwv aKodovletv, cds axdAdv Twa, 
oxeddoaca, adrixa obtv 6 Deandows IAovrapyos 
tov re éavrod Blov dvaypdher rots BiBAtous ae 
conappévws Kal tov Tob diacKddAov, Kal dru ye 
"Appovios "AOivnow eredAedra, ob Blov mpoo- 
evra, Kalrou ye TO K4AAoTOV abrod TOV pape~ 
pdarwv elow ot Kadovpevor mrapddAdnAow Biow rOv 
dplotwy Kata épya Kal mpd&es avdp@v: adda 
rov tdiov Kat Tov To0! SidaoKdAov Kal’ Exaarov TOV 
BiBriwv eyxaréorepev, wore, et tig d&vdopKoly 
mept radra, Kal davxvevo. Kata TO mpoomimrov 
Kal pawdpevov, Kal awdpdvws Tra Kara juepos 
dvadéyouro, Svvac0aL Ta whetbord tov BeBiopévwy 
avrots eiddvar. Aovkvavds 8¢ 6 ex Lapoodrwr, 
avip anovdatos és 7d yeAaoOivar, Anpovakros 
proodspov Kar’ exelvovs rods xpovovs Biov avéypa- 
pev, ev exeiv te TH BiBAlw Kat dAdowg eaylorous 
dv dAov omovddaas. 

Kal ratrad ye eis peripeay ey Tena, Tobro 
avvopav, dre Ta juev EAaVev laws Huds, Ta 8é odK 
dablev. exeivov dé Kalrep. modAAhv  srovodpevos 
ppovrida Kal omovdyiv, rob ovvexf Kat mepi- 
yeypapevny els axpiBevav toroplay twa AaBetv 
Tob dirdooddov Kal pyropikobd Biov trav daplorwy 
avopov, elra ob ruyydvwnv ris emOvylas, radrov 
Te rots épdow eupavars wat mepuprcexrers émabov. 
Kal yap éxelvo., Hy poev epapevny abray Opa@vres 
Kal TO meplipuxrov ev TH hawopévm KdAdos, KaTw 

1 rd Woy Kat rod. Boissonade ; roy Woy Kal rov rod Cobet. 
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still are sufficient records of their lives, filled as they 
are with such erudition and thorough research in the 
field of ethics and also that research which aspires 
to investigate the nature of things and disperses like 
a mist the ignorance of such as are able to follow. 
Thus, for example, the inspired Plutarch records 
in statements scattered here and there in his books, 
both his own life and that of his teacher; and he 
says that Ammonius died at Athens. But he does 
not entitle these records a Life, though he might 
well have done so, since his most successful work 
is that entitled The Parallel Lives of men most 
celebrated for their deeds and achievements. But 
his own life and that of his teacher he scattered 
piecemeal throughout every one of his books; 
so that if one should keep a sharp look-out for 
these references and track them as they occur and 
appear, and read them intelligently one after 
another, one would know most of the events of 
their lives. Lucian of Samosata, who usually took 
serious pains to raise a laugh, wrote a life of 
Demonax, a philosopher of his own time, and in 
that book and a very few others was wholly serious 
throughout. 

This much, then, I place on record, and am aware 
that some things have perhaps escaped me, but other 
things have not. And in that, after expending 
much thought and pains so that the result might 
be a continuous and definite account of the lives 
of the most celebrated philosophers and rhetoricians, 
I fell short of my ambition, I have had the same 
experience as those who are madly and_ feverishly 
in love, For they, when they behold the beloved and 
the adored beauty of her visible countenance, bow 
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/, a ~ > cal > ~ ‘ 
vevovow, 5 lnrotow idseiv eacbevobvres, Kal 
/ \ A / > A ” /, 
meptAapropevor: eav S€ médirov adbris 7 mAdKvov 
7 €AoBiov Bwow, exelvots karabappodvres, TH 
puxny Te TH orper mpooaduacr kal KaTaTHKOVTaL 
mpos TO Bedwart, Td ovpBora Tob xdMous padov 
7 70 kd Nos 6 opav dvexopevor Kal OTEpYOVTES, Kaydy 
mos Tadryy efcopunoa THY ypadyy, doa Kara 
dKony, 7 Kara. dvdyvaow, n KaTa toropiay Tov 
KaT é€avTov dvOpesmenv pn mapeADety ovwmf Kal 
Backdvws, add’, «ts doov oldv re Hv aAnBetas 
mpoOvpa Kat mvAas mpookuvycavta, mapadobvat 
a A ~ bal / > , nn 
Tois peta Tatra 7) BovAopevors axovew 7 Svva- 
pevois axodovleiv mpos TO KdAoTOV. EoxXe [eV 
otv Swakomny twa Kal pnéw 6 xpdvos Sia Tas 
Kowds ovppopds: TpiTn be avdpav eyévero Popa 
(%) pev yap Sevrépa pera TH [lAdrwvos maow 
euparns avakeknpukta) KaTd tous Kavéiov kal 
Népwvos: rods yap abXious Kat eviavolous ov 
ypadew (orou 8” Hoav of met Pagar, BereMuov, 
Owva: Oveoracvaves b€ 6 emi tovrous Kal 
Tiros Kal dc0u peta TovTous pEav), wa pa Tobro 
omovddlew do€wpev: aAgy emiTpéxovTt ye Kal 
ovveAdvTe eineiv, TO TaY apioTtwr didocaddwy 
/ ‘ > a / > x , 
yeévos Kal els LePipov Suerewev. aAda drys 
ye drrdpxer Tots Baovrebor Kata TIV ovyypapyy, 
ore TO Kat dpeTny Dmepexov dplwetran | TH Kata 
Thy TUXnV. veywcodtw dé pnde els, el ye Kal 


1 Eunapius seems to distinguish three groupe of philo- 
sophers, 7.e. those up to Plato, those after Plato, and those 
from Claudius a.p. 41 to Severus, died a.p. 211. He deals 
with none of these, and begins his own narrative with a 
brief mention of the Neoplatonist Plotinus who was born 
not long before the death of Severus, 
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their heads, too weak to fix their gaze on that which 
they desire, and dazzled by its rays, But if they 
see her sandal or chain or earring, they take heart 
from these and pour their souls into the sight and melt 
at the vision, since they can endure to see and love 
the symbols of beauty more easily than the beauty 
itself; thus too | have set out to write this narrative 
in such a way as not to omit in silence and through 
envy anything that I leamed by hearsay, or by 
reading, or by inquiry from men of my own time, 
but, as far as in me ee I rveverenced the entrance 
and gates of truth and have handed it down to 
future generations who may either wish to hear 
thereof or have power to follow with a view to the 
fairest achievement, Now the period [ describe 
is somewhat interrupted and broken up by reason 
of the calamities of the State, Still a third crop of 
men began with the days of Claudius and Nero 
(for the second which came next after Plato has 
been commemorated and made clear to all), As 
for those unlucky Emperors who lasted for a year 
only, they are not worthy of record; 1 mean, for 
example, Galba, Vitellius, Otho, and, following them, 
Vespasian, ‘Titus and those who ruled after these 
men; and no one must suppose that [pay serious 
attention to them, Anyhow, to speak cursorily and 
in brief, the tribe of the best philosophers lasted on 
even into the reign of Severus.! And surely this is 
part of the felicity that belongs to emperors, that 
in history the date which marks the superlative 
virtue of a philosopher is that which dates the 
superlative luck of an emperor.’ Therefore let no 


* ia. the lives of philosophers are dated by the reigns of 
emperors, 
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jets oUTws avaypadovres Tods xpdvous, ad’ dv 
ye qv Suvarov ovvrexpnprdcacbar 7 mapadaBetv 
TY TmpoojKovoay apynv, amd TovTwy els TOV 
Aoyov éempPnodpcba. 


TlAwrivos jv e€ Alydmrov fprrdaopos. To e& 
Alybnrov vov ypadwv, Kal TV marpioa moody ow. 
Avka tavrny ovopdlovor Kaito ye 6 Oearréatos 
pirdscogos Ilopdvpwos tobro obK dvéypaipe, pabnrns 
Te avTod yeyernobae déeywv, Kal ovveoyoAakéevar 
tov Biov dravra y TOV mhetorov Tourou. IAwrivov 
Oeppot Bwpol viv, Kal ra BiBAta od povov Tots 
TETTALOEUPLEVOLS bua Xetpos trrép Tovs TlAarwvucods 
Adyous, adAAa Kal To modd rAROos, eav TL Trapa- 
Kovon Soypdatwv, és atta KdumteTa, Tov PBtov 
avrod mavra Ilopdipios eEjnveyxev, ws ovdeva 
olov te tv mAgov ciodépew: adda Kai modAAa Tov 
i ea Epunvevoas avtod daiverar. adtod dé 

Tlopdupiou Blov avéypayev oddé els, daa ye Kal 
Tyas <tdevau dvaneyopevep dé ex TOV Sobevreny * 
Kara. THY avdyvwow onueiwy Tovatra vaApxe Ta 
mept avrov. 

Tloppupien Tvpos pev tv marpis, 4 MpPorTy Trav 
dpxatev Powirey mos, kal marépes de odK 
donor. tuxav dé THs mpoonkovons matdelas, 
dvd Te edpape Toaobrov Kat eredwev, ws Aoyyivov 

456 peev Hv dxpoarys, Kal eKoopet TOV diddoxahov 
évros odlyou xpovou. Aoyyivos dé Kara Tov 
xXpovov ékeivov BeBrvoBijuer Tes Hv epipoxos kal 
 qeputatoby jrovcetov, Kal Kpivew ye Tods maAaLods 


1 redévrwv Cobet suggests for do0évrwy, 
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one take it amiss if I, recording as I do the period 
for which it was possible for me to obtain evidence, 
or with which I could make an appropriate beginning, 
embark on my narrative at this point. 


Piorinus was a philosopher of Egyptian birth. 
But though I just now called him an Egyptian, I 
will add his native place also; Lyco they call it. 
Yet the divine philosopher Porphyry did not record 
this, though he said that he was his pupil and studied 
with him during the whole of his life, or the greater 
part of it, Altars in honour of Plotinus are still 
warm, and his books are in the hands of educated 
men, more so than the dialogues of Plato, Nay, even 
great numbers of the vulgar herd, though they in 
part fail to understand his doctrines, nevertheless 
are swayed by them. Porphyry set forth his whole 
life so fully that no one could bring forward more 
evidence. Moreover, he is known to have interpreted 
many of his books. But a life of Porphyry himself 
no one has written, so far'as I know. However, from 
what I have gathered in my reading of the evidence 
that has been handed down, I have learned the 
following facts concerning him. 

Tyre was Poreuyry’s birthplace, the capital city 
of the ancient Phoenicians, and his ancestors were 
distinguished men. He was given a liberal education, 
and advanced so rapidly’ and made such progress 
that he became a pupil of Longinus, and in a short 
time was an ornament to his teacher. At that time 
Longinus was a living library and a walking museum ; 
and moreover he had been entrusted with the 
function of critic of the ancient writers, like many 
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émeréTpano,! wabdaep m™po ekeivov moot TWES 
Etepot, Kat 6 ex Kapias Avovdoros mavTwv apis) 
Aotepos. MadAxos de kara, Thy LWpwv modAw o 
Ilopdvpios exadeiro Ta mpdra (robro de Swvarae 
Baowrda Aéyew): Tloppupov Se adrov dvopace 
Aoyyivos, és TO BaotruKov tis eo8jtos tapdonuov 
THY mpoonyoplav amotpépas. map eKxelv 982) 
TV dicpay eraudevero mrauetav, ypappariKhns TE 
ets dicpov amdons, womep exetvos, dpucdprevos kal 
PnTopiKys* 7Any daov odK en excetvay evevoe, 
procogias ye mav «ldos €kLaTTOMeEVos. Hv yap 
6 Aoyyivos paxp@ Tav Tore dvdpav Ta TavTa 
es kal Tap BiBrtwv te adrod odd hijbos 
féperar, kal To epopevov Oavudlerar. Kal ev 
Tis Karéyvw Tivos TOV TmaAudv, od To d0€acbev 
expdre. mpotepov, add’ 7 Aoyyivou mdvtws exparer 
Kplois. ovrw dé axOels THY mpwTnyv mraideiay Kal 
bo mdvtwv amoBAeTopevos, THY peyiorny ‘Padynv 
ideiy emOuunoas, va Kardoxn 81a oodias Thy 
moAw, erevdr) TaxLOTA eis adbtyny adixeTo Kal TO 
peylorw TAwrivw ovvidOev eis opusdAiav, mdvtwv 
ereAdbero t&v dA\wv, Kat mpocéleto pépwv 
€avTov eKkelvw.  akopéotws Se THs madelas 
eupopovpevos Kal TaV myyatav exetveny Kal 
TeBevaopevenv Adywv, Xpovov pev Twa cis TY 
akpoaow TIpKeoev, ws avrds pnow, elra v0 Tod 
peyelovs tdv AOywv viKdpevos, TO TE Gua Kal 
TO av8pwros elvat Eulonce, Kat duaTrAcvaas «is 
LuKeAlav tov mop8uov Kal THv Xdpupow, imp 
‘Odvaceds dvamAcdoat Aéyerau, mow bev ove 
ideiy dmréeuewev, ovre avOpwrwv aKxodca pwvijs 
1 émeréraxro Boissonade ; émerérpawro Cobet. 
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others before him, such as the most famous of them 
all, Dionysius of Caria, Porphyry’s name in the 
Syrian town was originally Malchus (this word 
means “ king”), but Longinus gave him the name of 
Porphyry, thus making it indicate the colour of 
imperialjattire.! With Longinus he attained to the 
highest culture, and like him advanced to a perfect 
knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, though he did 
not incline to that study exclusively, since he 
took on the impress from every type of philosophy. 
For Longinus was in all branches of study by far the 
most distinguished of the men of his time, and a 
great number of his books are in circulation and are 
greatly admired, Whenever any critic condemned 
some ancient author, his opinion did not win approval 
until the verdict of Longinus wholly confirmed it. 
After Porphyry’s early education had thus been 
carried on and he was looked up to by all, he longed 
to see Rome, the mistress of the world, so that he 
might enchain the city by his wisdom, But directly 
he arrived there and became intimate with that 
great man Plotinus, he forgot all else and devoted 
himself wholly to him. And since with an insatiable 
appetite he devoured his teaching and his original 
and inspired discourses, for some time he was content 
to be his pupil, as he himself says. Then overcome 
by the force of his teachings he conceived a hatred 
of his own body and of being human, and sailed to 
Sicily across the straits and Charybdis, along the 
route where Odysseus is said to have sailed;? and 
he would not endure either to see a city or to hear 


1 j.¢, purple ; for Porphyry’s account of this ef. his Life 
of Plotinus xvii. 
® An echo of Thucydides iv. 24, 
855 
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o ‘ A ¢ a1 dL 2e , > / 
(otrw 7d AvTovpevov aitG* Kal 7ddpevov améVero), 
ouvreivas de emt Ade Bavov €auTov (ro b€ éoTt TOV 
Tprav dxpwrnpiov Ths Luredias To mpos AcBdnv 
avatetvov Kal op@v), €ketTo KaTaOTEveny Kat 
amokapTep@v, Tpopyy Te ov mMpoaeuevos, ral 
dvOpebrrey aAceivey mdrov. odd: dAaooKomuy 6 
peéyas cixe TAcrrivos emt Tovro.s, aAAa, Kara 
mooas € ETOpEVOS,” RARE oe ee: a Tov amro- 
mepevyoTa veaviokov dvalnray, eniruyydvet kel- 
pevw, Kal Adywv Te mpos adTov yUmopyoe THY 
puynv avaxadoupevwy apte e€inracbas* rob owparos 
peAdovoay, Kal TO Chua Eppwoev és Katoxny Tis 
puyfs. Kal 6 jev Epmvous Te hv Kal diaviorato, 
© A A ¢ / / ? , / 
6 b€ Tods pnbevras Adyous eis BiBXiov karébero 
TOV yeypappevwv. Tav dé proodduv TA dméppyra 
kahumrovra daoadela, Kabdaep Tav moumT@v Tots 
pvbors, 6 Ilopdupios 76 pdppaxov THs cadnvetas 
emaweoas Kal Svarretpas yevodpevos, _Dmouynia 
ypaipas els f&s Tyayey. avros pev oop emt THY 
‘Poépnv émavinde, Kat Tis mrepl Adyous elxeTo 
amovons, aore mapner Kal els TO Sypedovov Kar’ 
embers 70 de Ilopdupiou KAé€os els TAwrivoy 
mdoa bev ayopd, maoa dé mAnOds avépepev. 6 ev 

1 airg Laurentianus, Boissonade ; aire Wright. 

2 After éréuevos Laurentianus has a lacuna of about twelve 
letters, not indicated by Boissonade. Before 7 7dv Lundstrém 


would supply 4 wapaurixa atr@. 
® diirracda Boissonade 3 ¢élarracda Cobet. 


1 Tliad vi. 202. 2 [liad x. 515. 

* Eunapius quotes incorrectly the account of this incident 
ei en by Porphyry himself in his Life of Plotinus xi. 113. 

hen Plotinus found that he was contemplating suicide, he 
persuaded him that his depression was due to ill-health, and 
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the voice of man, thus putting away from himself 
both pain and pleasure, but kept on to Lilybaeum; 
this is that one of Sicily’s three promontories that 
stretches out and looks towards Libya. There he 
lay groaning and mortifying the flesh, and he would 
take no nourishment and “avoided the path of 
men.”? But great Plotinus “kept no vain watch” ? 
on these things, and either followed in his footsteps 
or inquired for the youth who had fled, and so found 
him lying there; then he found abundance of words 
that recalled to life his soul, as it was just about to 
speed forth from the body. Moreover he gave 
strength to his body so that it might contain his 
soul.® 

So Porphyry breathed again and arose, but Plotinus 
in one of the books‘ that he. wrote recorded the 
arguments then uttered by him... And while some 
philosophers hide their esoteric teachings in obscurity, 
as poets conceal theirs in myths,® Porphyry praised 
clear knowledge as a sovereign remedy, and since 
he had tasted it by experience he recorded this in 
writing and brought it to the light of day. 

Now Porphyry returned to Rome and continued 
to study philosophical disputation, so that he even 
appeared in public to make a display of his powers ; 
but every forum and every crowd attributed to 
Plotinus the credit of Porphyry’s renown. For 


sent him to Sicily to rest; Plotinus did not follow him, and 
later Porphyry returned to Rome, after the death of 
Plotinus. 

4 This is not extant. Eunapius may refer to the advice 
given by Plotinus, Znneads iii. 2, against succumbing to 
adversity, but possibly his source is a commentary on the 
Enneads by Porphyry himself, not now extant. 

5 Cf. Julian, Ovations, v. 170, vii. 217 c. 
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ca “ = ~ ‘ ~ 
yap LAwrivos tO re Tis puyts obpaviw Kal TO 
AcED Kal aivuypardder TOV Aoyev, Bapos eddKeL 
\ / , 
Kal Svo7jKoos: o be Ilopdvpios, domep “Eppaiky 
Tis oEipa Kal mpds avOpastrous emuvevouon, dud 
mouKiAns mad<eias mavTa els TO EVvyvwoToy Kal 
\ 1s 9 1X \ Ey \ , 
Kabapov e€nyyeAdev. adros pev odv dyat (veos 
dé av lows Tatra eypadev, ws coucev), émutuxely 
xXpnoTynpiw pndevt TOV Sypocie: ev d€ avT@® TO 
iBAtw karaypaget, Kal pera. Tatra aAAa mpay- 
pateverar ToAAd, Srws xpi) ToUTwWY TrovetaBaL THY 
> 4 \ A \ / /, la > 7 
emuerciav. yot dé Kat daysdudv twa dvaw amo 
~ A > ~ ‘ > ~ / 
Aovtpod Tivos exdidEar Kat exBadeiv: Kavodbay 
Tobrov é€Aeyov ot EmMUXpLOL. 
Lupgpournrat bev otv, ws avros dvaypdder, 
Co TWes drrfpxov, ‘Opvyevns TE Kal "Apeptos 
’Axviivos, Kat ovyypdpard ye avTav mrepe- 
BATEML: Adyos dé adrdv ovdé eis: todd yap TO 
akvOnpov, ei Kal ta ddypara Exel KaAds, Kal 
> / a / > > 
emurpexer Tots Adyos. add 6 ye Tloppupvos 
emrawet TOUS dvdpas THs SewdrqTos, nmaoav pev 
avros dvaTpéexwv xdpw, pdovos dé avadeikvds Kat 
dvaknpvtTwv TOV SiddoKador, ovdev mawdetas <ldos 
maparedouTws. ort yotv amophaa Kal? éavTov 
Kal Oavpdoa, ti mAcidv ots TOV eoToVvdacpEevwn* 
mOTEpov Ta Eis VAnY pyTopLKnY TelvovTa, 7) Ta Els 


1 Jliad viii. 19. The golden chain there described sym- 
bolized for the Neo-Platonists the succession of the 
philosophers of their school as in Marinus, Life of Proclus 
xxvi. 53, though here Eunapius strangely applies it to one 
philosopher ; ¢f. Kunapius, shesvetsies of History, xxii. 71. 

2 Dr. G. A. Barton suggests that this word may be the 
Syriac Kenestha, which means both ‘‘cleansing” and 
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Plotinus, because of the celestial quality of his soul 
and the oblique and enigmatic character of his 
discourses, seemed austere and hard to listen to. 
But Porphyry, like a chain of Hermes let down to 
mortals,} by reason of his many-sided culture 
expounded all subjects so as to be clear and easy 
of comprehension. He himself says (but perhaps 
as seems likely he wrote this while he was still 
young), that he was granted an oracle different 
from the vulgar sort; and in the same book he 
wrote it down, and then went on to expound at 
considerable length how men ought to pay attention 
to these oracles. And he says too that he cast out 
and expelled some sort of daemon from a certain 
bath; the inhabitants called this daemon Kausatha.? 

As he himself records, he had for fellow-disciples 
certain very famous men, Origen, Amerius, and 
Aquilinus,’? whose writings are still preserved, though 
not one of their discourses ; for though their doctrines 
are admirable, their style is wholly unpleasing, and 
it pervades their discourses. Nevertheless Porphyry 
praises these men for their oratorical talent, though 
he himself runs through the whole scale of charm, 
and alone advertises and celebrates his teacher, in- 
asmuch as there was no branch of learning that he 
neglected. One may well be at a loss and wonder 
within oneself which branch he studied more than 
another; whether it was that which concerns the 
subject matter of rhetoric, or that which tends to 


“filth”; im any case the incident probably occurred in 
Syria rather than at Rome. 

8 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, xvi., does not call him a 
fellow-disciple, but says he was a Christian Gnostic who led 
others astray by his doctrines. The Origen here mentioned 
is not the famous Christian teacher. 
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YPaLparuciy dx piBevav fpépovta, 7) doa Tov 
aprOucov HPTHTAL, 7 ooa vever mos yewperpiay, 
} ooo m™pos Hovourny peer. Ta de els purooodiar, 
ovde Ta rept Adyou KataAynmTov,? ovTe TO HOLKOV 
edixtov Adyw: To dé duaikov Kal Deoupyov TEeAeTais 
adetobu Kal pevornpiors otrw mavTopuyes ™mpos 
dracay apeTry © ap adbros xXpiud Te vyéeyovev. 
Kal TO Kaos abrob TOV Adyeov ” Oavudoeev av 
Tis aGAAov 7 Ta Sdypata Tepl TodTO orrovddlwr, 
kat maAw ab ta Sdypata 6 mA€ov eis adra amudav 
 Thv Sdvapw tod Adyov.2 yayous Te ptAnoas 
paiverar, Kal 7pos MdpxeAAdy ye adrov. yuvaika 
yevopevny BuBAtov péperar, iy dnow dayayéeobau 
kal Ttadra ovoav mevre pentépa TEKVOOV, od*x wa 
maidas €€ atts mounonrat, GAN’ iva of yeyovores 
madelas TUxwow: ek didov yap hv avTod TH 
yuvaKl Ta TEéKVA MpoimapEavTa. aiveras dé ad- 
uxdpevos els yhpas Bald: odds yotv tots 746n 
TMpoTreT@paybarevpevous BuBAtous Bewpias evavrias 
KaréAure, mept av ovK €oTw erepov te So€dlew,® 7 
Ott mpotdv érepa edéacev. ev ‘Pon Sé Aéyerar 
pernMaxevat TOV Biov. 

ard. TovroUS | Hoav Tovs xpovous Kal Tov 
prtopicdy ot ev* AGivyst mpocorares TladAds 
Te Kal “Avdpdpaxos € €x Lupias. Tovds d€ xpovous és 
TadXinvdv re® Kai KAavdsov axudlew © ovveBawer, 


1 After catadnmrév Bidez would read ove 7d 7OiKdy épixrov 
byw 3 Boissonade 7dv olketoy . . . Adbyor. 

2 I give Cobet’s reconstruction of a very corrupt passage : 
Boissonade \édywy dy ris waddov 4 ra Obymara, wéov. 

3 For dofdfew Cumont suggests elxdgew. 

4 ér’ Boissonade ; év Wyttenbach. 

5 6¢ Laurentianus, Boissonade; re Bidez. 
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precise accuracy in grammar, or that which depends 
on numbers, or inclines to geometry, or leans to 
music. As for philosophy, I cannot describe in words 
his genius for discourse, or for moral philosophy. As 
for natural philosophy and the art of divination, let 
that be left to sacred rites and mysteries. So true is 
it that the man was a being who combined in himself 
all the talents for every sort of excellence. One who 
cares most for this would naturally praise the beauty 
of the style of his discourse more than his doctrines, 
or again would prefer his doctrines, if one paid closer 
attention to these than to the force of his oratory. 
It seems that he entered the married state, and a 
book of his is extant addressed to his wife Marcella ; 
he says that he married her, although she was 
already the mother of five! children, and this was 
not that he might have children by her, but that 
those she had might be educated ; for the father of 
his wife’s children had been a friend of his own. It 
seems that he attained to an advanced old age. 
At any rate he left behind him many speculations 
that conflict with the books that he had previously 
published ; with regard to which we can only suppose 
that he changed his opinions as he grew older. He 
is said to have departed this life in Rome. 

At this time those who were most distinguished 
for rhetoric at Athens were Paulus and the Syrian 
Andromachus. But Porphyry actually was at the 
height of his powers as late as the time of Gallienus, 


1 Marcella had five daughters and two sons. 


6 elxdtev Laurentianus, Diels defends; BiBdtew Otto- 
bonianus, Boissonade; dkudfew Wyttenbach; mpopiBafew 
Busse. 
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/ > I 
Tdkitov te Kal AdpnAcavov kai Ipdfov, kab? ovs 
qv Kal Acturmos 6 Tv xpoviKny taropiay ovyypaifas, 
avip amdons madelas te Kal Suvayews AoyiKAs 
dvatrAews . 
‘ 4, > / >? / / 
Mera rovrovs dvouaToraros emuyiverat pird- 
aodos TduPrrxos, os Hv Kat KaTd ‘yevos Lev 
emuparis Kat Tdv aBpav Kal Tay eVSauyLovenv 
matpis 5€ Hv ad’t@ Xadxis: Kata thy KotAnv 
Lupiav? mpocayopevoperny eotiv 1) mods. odTos 
Bs , ~ \ 4 ‘ PS) 4 
vatoiiw 7@ peta Ilopddpwv ta SevTepa 
‘ 
pepoevw avyyevouevos, moAV ye emedwWKE Kal 
> + ON , nA ae > > 7A. 5X. 
els axpov gidocodias HAacev eita pet ’Avatodov 
\ 
oppupiw mpoabels éavtov, odK E€oTW oO TL Kal 
/ , \ a A A 
Ilopdupiou Sinveykev, mAqv dcov Kata THY GUV- 
Onknv Kal Svvapuv tod Adyov. ovre yap eis 
2 yj > ~ \ 4 \ / / 
adpoditny adtob Kal xdpw Ta Aeyoueva BéBarrar, 
ovre exer AevKdTyTA TWa Kal TO Kafap@ KaddAw- 
milera od- pny ovdé aoadh mavreAds Tuyyavet, 
IDA \ \ / ¢ /, > > o 
ovde Kata tiv AdEw Huaprnueva, add’ dorep 
éXeye trept Zevoxparous 6 IAdrwv, tats “Eppaixais 
od téburae Xdpiow. ovKouv KaTéxet TOV akpoaTyHy 
Kal yontevet mpos THV dvdyvaow, adn’ arootpepew 
Kal dmoxvatew Ty dcony €ouKev. Sucaroouvny 
dé doxrjoas, ednKotas éruxe Ocav ToaavTns, WaoTE 
TAnV0s pev Hoav ot ouidotvres, Tavtayobey dé 
> , =~ ~% a 
epoitwr ot madeias emibupobdvres: Hv O€ ev avTois 


1 Yuplay Cobet adds. 
2 wxuacev Boissonade; #Aacev Cobet. 


1 We have a few fragments of the Universal History of 
Dexippus, which came down to Probus a.p. 269 and was 
continued by Eunapius ; he was a famous general who when 
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Claudius, Tacitus, Aurelian, and Probus. In those 
days there lived also Dexippus,! who composed 
historical annals, a man overflowing with erudition 
and logical power. 

After these men comes a very celebrated philo- 
sopher, Iamsiicuus, who was of illustrious ancestry 
and belonged to an opulent and prosperous family. 
His birthplace was Chalcis, a city in the region 
called Coele Syria.2 As a pupil of Anatolius, who 
ranks next after Porphyry, he made great progress 
and attained to the highest distinction in philosophy. 
Then leaving Anatolius he attached himself to 
Porphyry, and in no respect was he inferior to 
Porphyry except in harmonious structure and force 
of style. For his utterances are not imbued with 
charm and grace, they are not lucid, and they lack 
the beauty of simplicity. Nevertheless they are not 
altogether obscure, nor have they faults of diction, 
but as Plato used to say of Xenocrates, “he has not 
sacrificed to the Graces” of Hermes.’ Therefore 
he does not hold and enchant the reader into con- 
tinuing to read, but is more likely to repel him and 
irritate his ears. But because he practised justice 
he gained an easy access to the ears of the gods; so 
much so that he had a multitude of disciples, and 
those who desired learning flocked to him from all 
parts. And it is hard to decide who among them 


the Goths occupied Athens in 267 collected a small force 
and inflicted severe losses on the invaders. 

2 The district between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon was 
called ** Syria in the Hollow.” 

3 Quoted from Diogenes Laertius iv. 6, or more probably 
from Plutarch, Conjugal Precepts 141¥, Eunapius adds the 
words ‘‘of Hermes” to the original passage; Hermes was 
the god of eloquence. 
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TO KdANaTOv SvaKpirov. Ldmarpos yap tv 6 ek 
Lupias, avip e«imeivy te Kal ypdiar Sewdratos, 
Aidéouds te Kat Edordbios é« Kamadoxias, €k 
Sé ris “EAddos Meddwpds te Kal Evdpdovos, of 
KaT apeTrV UmepeXovrTes, adAou Te mAijbos, ov 
mond Aeurroprevot Kara TY ev Adyous SUvapiy, 
Bore Gavpacrov Hv OTe maou emijpKet* al yap 
py Tpos dmrayras adbbovos. odiya peev ov _ Xwopis 
Trav eTaipwy Kal opudnt ay empattev ep éavrod, 
70 Ociov ceBaldopevos: ra dé wAciora Tots éraipots 
ouviy, TH pev diartay av <3KoXos aut dpxatos, 
7TH Se Tapa. TOTOV opunia. TOUS mapovras Kab- 
nove Kal Svamyumdds worrep véKrapos. ot 8d, 
aAnKTws € exovres Kal dKopéoTws THS drohavoews, 
Tvaxdovv avTa oUveXDs, kal Tpoornadptevor ve 
TOUS dftous Adyou, mpos avrov epackov: rs rt 
dfjra povos, @ diddoKare Oevdrare, Kal? éavrov 
TWa mMpadTres, ov peTadidods THs TeAewréepas 
codias wuiv; Kaito. ye exdhéperar mpos mas 
Aoyos to T&v ov dvSparrodwv, ws <dXOpLevos 
tots Qeots petewpiln pev amo Tis vis mhéov 4] 

Séxa myers elkalecbar: tO c@pa dé cor Kal 7 
€o8ijs els xpuaoewes Tl xddos dyretBerau, wmaver 
pera dé THs €OXAS oGpd TE yiverou TH mplv 
edxeobar dprovov, kal xare\Bav emt THs yas Thy 
TMpOs Has Tow ovvovotiay.” ov TL UdAa yeAaceiwr, 

1 kal 7G Boissonade ; xai Cobet deletes. 


1 This is the elder Sopater who was put to death by 
Constantine ; his son and namesake was a correspondent of 
Libanius and a friend of the Emperor Julian. 

2 Theodorus of Asine wrote a commentary on the: Timaeus 
of Plato; it is possible that he is to be identified with the 
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was the. most distinguished, for Sopater! the Syrian 
was of their number, a man who was most eloquent 
both in his speeches and writings; and Aedesius 
and Eustathius from Cappadocia; while from Greece 
came Theodorus? and Euphrasius, men of superlative 
virtue, and a crowd of other men not inferior in 
their powers of oratory, so that it seemed mar- 
vellous that he could satisfy them all; and indeed 
in his devotion to them all he never spared himself. 
Occasionally, however, he did perform certain rites 
alone, apart from his friends and disciples, when 
he worshipped the Divine Being. But for the most 
part he conversed with his pupils and was unexact- 
ing in his mode of life and of an ancient simplicity. 
As they drank their wine he used to charm those 
present by his conversation and filled them as with 
nectar, And they never ceased to desire this 
pleasure and never could have too much of it, so 
that they never gave him any peace; and they ap- 
pointed the most eloquent among them to represent 
them, and asked: “O master, most inspired, why do 
you thus occupy yourself in solitude, instead of 
sharing with us your more perfect wisdom? Never- 
theless a rumour has reached us through your slaves 
that when you pray to the gods you soar aloft from 
the earth more than ten cubits to all appearance ;* 
that’ your body and your garments change to a 
beautiful golden hue; and presently when your 
prayer is ended your body becomes as it was, before 
you prayed, and then you come down to earth and 
associate with us.” Iamblichus was not at all inclined 
Theodorus who in a letter of Julian (Papadopulos 4*) is said 
to have attacked the doctrines of Iamblichus. 
% Of. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius iii. 15, where the 
same powers of levitation are ascribed to the Brahmans. 4 
305 
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eyéhacev emt rovrois Tots Adyors “lauBAryos. 
adn etme mpos attovs, ws “6 bev dmarjoas 
bpds ovK jv axapis, Tabra dé obx ovTws EXEL” 
tod Aowrod Sé ovdev xepts bpav mempagerat™” 
To.atra emedeifato: «is dé TOV Tatra ypadovra 
HAVe Tapa rob SidacKkdAov XpvaavOiov tod &k 
Ldpdewv. exeivos dé Hv Aideciov pabyrns, Aide- 
aos S€ ava tods mpwrovs Tod "lauBAixyov, Kat 
Tv Tatra mpos avrov eipnKdtwy. eAeyev ody 
emidei€ets adTob peydAas Tis HevdryTos yeyevqabar 
Taobe. Avos pev eféepeto mpos tod Aé€ovros 
Gpia, wvika ovvavaréAve. TH Kadovperm Kovi, 
Kal Ouaias Kaipos Hv: 7) dé edtpémoro ev TWL TOV 
éketvou mpoaoretwv. ws b€ Ta TaVTA eixe Kadds, 
kat? emt THY moh m€orpepov, Badny | Kal oxolaiws 
mpoiovres: Kat yap didrckis iy adrois mepl bedv 
Th Qvoia mpérovoa: Tov voty émotyaas 6 “ldap- 
Brtxos perage Siadeyopevos, Gomep dmokorrels 
Thy pwvny, Kal Ta Oppara. els THY Yh drpepilovra. 
Xpovov Twa epeloas, ava te €Breev eis Tods 
ETaipouvs, Kat mpdos adtods e&eBonoev: “ d\Anv 
odov Tropevwpefa: vexpos yap evred0ev Evayxos 
TApAKEKOpULOTAL.” oO pev ody TabTa <imwv, GAAnV 
eBddile Kat ris efaivero Kabapwrépa, Kal adv 
avT@ Twes vrréorpegor, Oaois: TO karahetmew TOV 
Si8doxadov aloxuvns agvov edofev" ot 5é meious 
Kat didroverkdtepo. Ta éraipwv, ev ois Kal 6 


1 «at Wyttenbach adds. 


1 An echo of Plato, Phaedo 648. 
2 This seems to imitate Plutarch, On the Familiar Spirit 
of Socrates 580. : 
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to laughter, but he laughed at these remarks.! And 
he answered them thus: “He who thus deluded 
you was a witty fellow; but the facts are otherwise. 
For the future however you shall be present at all 
that goes on.” This was the sort of display that he 
made; and the report of it reached the author of 
this work from his teacher Chrysanthius of Sardis. 
He was a pupil of Aedesius, and Aedesius was one 
of the leading disciples of Iamblichus, and one of 
those who spoke to him as I have said. He said 
that there occurred the following sure manifesta- 
tions of his divine nature. The sun was travelling 
towards the limits of the Lion at the time when it 
rises along with the constellation called the Dog. 
It was the hour for sacrifice, and this had been made 
ready in one of the suburban villas belonging to 
Iamblichus. Presently when the rites had been 
duly performed and they were returning to the city, 
walking slowly and at their leisure,—for vindeed their 
conversation was about the gods. as was in keeping 
with the sacrifice—suddenly Iamblichus even while 
conversing was lost in thought, as though his voice 
were cut off, and for some moments he fixed his 
eyes steadily on the ground? and then looked 
up at his friends and called to them in a loud 
voice: “Let us go by another road, for a dead 
body has lately been carried along this way.’ 

After saying this he turned into Prothes: road which 
seemed to be less impure,’ and some of them turned 
aside with him, who thought it was a shame to 
desert their teacher. But the greater number 
and the more obstinate of his disciples, among 


* Tt was a Pythagorean doctrine that a funeral con- 
taminates the bystander. 
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Aiddovos jv, éwewav adrob, TO mpayja ent Teparetay 
> 

pépovtes, Kal TOV EAeyyxov 6 aomep Kuves dvixvevovres. 
kat peta? puKpov eravyjecavy of Odibavres tov 
reteAeuTnKoTa" of S€ ovdé otTws améoTrynoar, 
GAN’ hpwrnoav ei radrnv elev mapeAndAvbdres tiv 
‘Sop: ¢ dé «2 a Fe gran ” aie Dv 
oddv' of dé, “ dvayKkatov jv” epacav’ aAnv 
yap ovK exew.? 

” \ va 0 8 / , e 

Ext 5€ tovrov Oewdéeorepov ovvenaprupouy, ws 
evoyroiev atr@ moAAdkis, puuxpov Todro elvat 
pdoKkortes Kal daofpycews tows mov TAcoveKTNUA, 
BovAcoBar dé Sudmeipay AaBeiv ETEpov p<iLovos: 
6 Oe mpos avrous aN’ our em epot ye Todro" 
edeyev, ‘ ‘adn’ drav Katpos 7, peta dé xpovov 

A 

Twa dogay avtots emt ta ddapa: Oeppa d€ é€ore 
AouTpa Ths Lupias, Tov ye KaTa ry ‘Paopaireny 
ev Bata devrepa, excelvous dé obK éorw ETEpa. 
mapaBarAcoPa: ropevovrar Sé€ Kata THY wpav® 
Tob €rous. 6 pev er¥yyave Aovpevos, ot 8€ auv- 
edobrro, Kal mepl r&v adr&v evéxewTo. jewdidoas 
Sé 6 “lapBryos, “adN od« edoeBes per,” & 
“ radra emdetkvuocba, judy Sé evexa Tempagetar.’ 
Tt&v Oepiadv Kpnvav dvo, Tas ev pKpotépas, TOV 
dé dAAwy Xapteorepas, exehevoev exrrovOdveobau 
Tovs oOpiAnras mapa Tov employ Omws ek 
maAaod mpoowvoudlovTo. of dé TO mpooraxbev 
> t “ 2))? ) ” , ” 
emiteA€oartes, aA ovK €oTL Ye mpopacis: 
t. «adv "E det n 
elzov, atrn pev pws Kadetrar, 7H 
mapakeevyn dé *Avtépws dvopa.” 6 dé, edOds. 


1 kara Boissonade ; pera Cobet. , bigtss 

2 epacav éxew Boissonade ; épacav* &\\nv. . . Exe Cobet. 

8 After dpav. Cobet deletes els rd T'ddaoa retained: by 
Boissonade. 
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whom «was. Aedesius, stayed where they were, 
ascribing the occurrence to a portent and scenting 
like hounds for the proof.1_ And very soon those 
who had. buried the dead man came back. But 
even so the disciples did not desist but inquired 
whether they had passed along this road, “We 
had to,” they replied, for there was no other road. 

But they testified also to a still more marvellous 
incident. When they kept. pestering Iamblichus 
and saying that this that I have just related was 
a trifle, and perhaps due to a superior sense of 
smell, and that they wished to test him in some- 
thing more important, his reply to them. was: 
* Nay, that does not rest with me, but wait for the 
appointed hour.’ Some, time after, they decided 
to go to Gadara, a place which has warm baths 
in Syria, inferior only to those at Baiae in Italy, 
with which no other baths can be compared.’ 
So they set out in the summer season. Now 
he happened to be bathing and the others 
were bathing with him, and they were using the 
same insistence, whereupon Iamblichus smiled and 
said: “It is irreverent to the gods to give you 
this demonstration, but for your sakes it shall be 
done.”” There were two hot springs smaller than the 
others: but prettier, and he bade his disciples ‘ask 
the natives of the place by what names they used 
to be called in former times. When they had done 
his bidding they said; “ There. is,no pretence about 
it, this spring is called Eros, and the name. of the 
one next to it is Anteros.”” He at once touched the 

1 A favourite Platonic simile, frequently echoed by the 
sophists. 

2 Cf. Horace, Epistles i. 1. 85 *nullus in orbe locus Baiis, 
praelucet amoenis.” 
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errupavoas Tob ddaros (erdyyave 8€ Kal emt THs 
Kpnmioos Kara Thy drrépkhvow KaBrjLevos ), Kal 
Bpaxea TWa TpocELTUV, efexddecev dao THS 
Kpyvns Karwbey matdiov. XevKov wv TO mTadiov 
kat preTpiws evpeyebes, Kal _Xpuaoewweis air 
Kopau Kat * Ta perddpeva. Kal TO oTepva TeEpe- 
oTiABov, Kal dAov ewker Aovopevy Te Kal Achovpeva. 
KaTarmhayevrow be Tov éraipwv, “emt Thy exo- 
pevny” ele “ Kpryny tapiev,’ ” Kad iyetro amv, 
kal avvvous jv. elta KaKel Ta atra dpacas, 
e€exdAcoev Etepov "Epwra 7H mpotépw mapa- 
mAnowv dmavta, mAjiv Goov ai Kopar peAdvTepal 
Te Kal HAMoa KaTeKéxyuvTo. Kal mepveTIAEKETO ye 
duddotepa attd Ta madia, Kat, Kabdrep yvynoiov 
Twos matpos exdvvra,” mepietyeTo. 6 Oe eKeEivd 
Te Tats olkelais amédwKxe Anj€eor, Kal, oeBalo- 
pevav Tav éraipwr, e&jer Aovaodmevos. ovdev 
peta totro elytncey % THv opidAntav ABs, 
ada ano tay davevtwy Sevypatwr, woTep b7” 
dppryKxtou ® puTipos €tAkovTo, Kal maow émiarevov. 
edéyeto 5€ Kal mapadofotepa Kal Tepatwo<eoTepa, 
eyw dé TovTwy dvéypagov oddev, odpadepov Tt Kal 
460 Jeopuces mpayya yovpevos els ovyypagpny oTd- 
oyov Kal _ memnyviay emevodyew dcony duepOap- 
pevnv Kal peovoay. ada Kal. Tatra ypadw 
SeBorkers a aKonv otoar, arXiv 6 doaye Erropuae avdpaow, 
ot, Tots dAXows Gmvorobvres, mpos THY TOO pavevtos 
aloOnow ouverdupOnaay. ovdels dé adrod Tay 
éraipwv dvéyparbev, 60a ye has idévau‘ TodTo 


1 After xéuac Cobet adds xai. 

2 eugivra Laurentianus; Cobet and Wyttenbach would 
restore, but the genitive is ‘against this. 

3 dppyrov Boissonade ; dppyxrov Cobet. 
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water with his hand—he happened to be sitting on 
the ledge of the spring where the overflow runs 
off—and uttering a brief summons! he called forth 
a boy from the depth of the spring. He was white- 
skinned and of medium height, his locks were 
golden and his back and breast shone; and he 
exactly. resembled one who was bathing or had 
just bathed. His disciples were overwhelmed with 
amazement, but Iamblichus said, “ Let us go to the 
next spring,” and he rose and led the way, with 
a thoughtful air. Then he went through the same 
performance there also, and summoned another Eros 
like the first in all respects, except. that his hair 
was darker and fell loose in the sun. Both the boys 
embraced Iamblichus and clung to him as though 
he were genuinely their father. He restored them 
to their proper places and went away after his bath, 
reverenced by his pupils. After this the crowd of 
his disciples sought no further evidence, but believed 
everything from the proofs that had been revealed 
to them, and hung on to him as though by an un- 
breakable chain, Even more astonishing and mar- 
vellous things were related of him, but I wrote 
down none of these since I thought it a hazardous 
and sacrilegious thing to introduce a spurious and 
fluid tradition into a stable and well-founded narrative. 
Nay even this I record not without hesitation, as 
being mere hearsay, except that I follow the lead of 
men who, though they distrusted other signs, were 
converted by the experience of the actual revelation. 
Yet no one of his followers recorded it, as far as I 


1 No doubt amagic formula. Note the use of dpav below, 

a verb regularly used for magic rites. For the fable of Eros 
and Anteros cf, Themistius 304 p. 
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5é elmov petpiws, Aideoiou dyjoavros pare adrov 
yeypagevar, pajre aAAov Twa TeToAuNKevan. 

Kara rods TauBrixou Kawpovs aig ral 6 dtadexte- 
Kararos ‘Addms, os eruxe fev CWpaTos pLKpO- 
TdTov, Kal TO o@pa TUypatov mapéeBauvev eAaxioTov, 
exwodtveve dé Kal TO dawdpevov cua uy Kat 
vods elvat: ottw Td Pbeipdpevov ovK émedwKev 
eis péyeAos, Samavyfev eis TO Oeoevddorepov. 
dorep odv 6 péyas Adtwv dyol ra Oeta owpara 
TO dvdrrahy exew ey keteva, Tats puxats, ovrws 
ay tis €lzroe Kakeivoy euBeBnkevar TH poxt kal 
ouvexeoBar Kal Kparetobas Tapa TOU KpElTTOVoS. 
CyAwras pev odv elye moAods 6 *AAdmios, GAN’ 7 
maidevors iv jéxpt avvovolas povns, BriBAtov de 
mpoepepev ovdde eis: OTE pada dopeveos mpos 
TOV “LduBrcxov dmerpexov, ws éx amyis dmep- 
Brvlovons, od pevovons Kal’ éavtjy, eudopy- 
oopevot. Kata dS€ 7d KAgos apudoty ad&dpevov 
duct,” Kal ovvervxov more aAAjAows 7) ouviyTnoay 
womTep dorépes, xal meprexabéobn ye avrovs 
Oar pov olov eikdoat peydaAov joucelov. "Tape- 
Brixov Se rd erepwrn Ov at p@AXov drropetvavTos 
TO emepwray, 6 “Advmtos mapa méocav dmdvovay 
adels a dracav girdcogov epwrnaw, TO be Bedzpov 
yevopevos, « Hime Hobs pirdaoge,” m™pos avrov 
edn “6 mAovovos 7) n dducos 7) H adiKov xAnpovdpios, 
vat 7) od; TovTwy yap pécoy ovdev.” o dé THY 

1 7 apd Boissonade ; rapdé Wyttenbach. . 
2 dvw Boissonade; dua Wyttenbach, 


1 This seems to be a rather confused reference to Timaeus 
36 where the world-soul is said to envelop the body of the 
universe, 
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know. And this I say with good reason, since 
Aedesius himself asserted that he had not written 
about it, nor had any other ventured to do so. 

At the same time as Iamblichus, lived Atypius, 
who was especially skilled in dialectic. He was of 
very small stature and his body was very little larger 
than a pigmy’s, but even the body that he seemed 
to have was really all soul and intelligence; to such 
a degree did the corruptible element in him fail to 
increase, since it was absorbed into his diviner nature. 
Therefore, just as the great Plato says,! that in con- 
. tradistinction to human bodies, divine bodies dwell 
within souls, thus also of him one might say that he 
had migrated into a soul, and that he was confined 
and dominated there by some supernatural power. 
Now Alypius had many followers, but his teaching was 
limited to conversation, and no one ever published a 
book by him. On this account they very eagerly 
betook themselves to Iamblichus, to fill themselves 
full as though from a spring that bubbles over and 
does not stay within its limits. Now as the renown 
of both men increased and kept pace they en- 
countered one another by chance or met in their 
courses like planets, and round them in a circle sat an 
audience as though in some great seat of the Muses. 
Now Iamblichus was waiting to have questions put 
to him rather than to ask them, but Alypius, contrary 
to all expectation, postponed all questioning about 
philosophy and giving himself up to making an effect 
with his audience? said to Iamblichus: “Tell me, 
philosopher, is a rich man either unjust or the heir of 
the unjust, yesorno? For there is no middle course.” 


2 Perhaps an echo of Plato, Symposium 1943, 
378 
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mAnyiy Tod Adyou juojoas, “ add’ ody obrds yes” 
edn  Pavpacwitate mavroov dvdpav, 6 TpoTros 
THS mpeTepas diadetews, el TH Te _Tepitrov éort 
Kata Ta exTds, GAN ef te mAcovdler Kata TH 
oixetav apeTiv ditooddw Kal mpémovoav.” tatra 
cimav amexwpnoe, Kat, Siavactavtos, ovK Hv 
avMoyos. ameA\Oav S€ Kal yevouevos éb” éavTod, 
kal 7) dgdrnra Bavpacas, modAdKis TE ‘dia 
ovveruyer avT@, Kal otrws drepnydoln Tov 
avdpa THs dxpipelas Kal ovvécews, WoTe Kal 
amreABovros Biov ouveypaibe. Kab eveTvuxev © Tatra 
ypaduv Tois yeypaupéevois’ Ta yeypappeva de 
b70 THS ovvOnnns €ueAaiveto, Kal védos avrois 
exétpexe Bald, ov Tr dv doddeay TaY yevoyevaw, 
aAAa SidacKaducoy elye tov *Advziov Adyov 
paxpov twa, Kat dvard€ewy od mpoony penn 
Adyov exovodr. dzrodnpias TE els Ty ‘Posuqv 
edpate TO BuBAiov, ais ovre aitia poof, ovre 
TO Ths dys evedaiveto} péyeBos. aAN’ Sru pev 
eizovto 7roAXol teOnrdres Tov avdpa mapadn- 
Aodrary 6 te dé etvev 7 épagev agodoyov, ovK 
emupaiverat’ add” eouxev 6 Oavydowos *lawBAvyos 
TavTov memovOdva. tots ypadixois, of Tovs & 
pa ypadovres, Otay xapicacbat Tl. Tap é€avTav 
els Ty ypadnpy Bovdnfaar, | TO may eidos Tis 
OMOLWOEWS Siadbetpovow, @ote dua Te TOO 
mapadetypatos TpapTnKevat Kal Too xdMous. 
ovTw Kaxeivos émaweoa mpocAopevos Sid THY 
GArjGevav, 7o pev peéyelos eudaiver Toy. Kal? 
éautov ev tots Suxacrnplous KoAdcewy Kal aru- 
xnudtwv, aitias S€ emi tovTois 7 mpoddcets ovTE 
1 cuvegaivero Boissonade ; évepaivero Cobet. 
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Tamblichus disliked the catch in the question and re- 
plied, “ Nay, most admired of men, this is not our 
method, to discuss anyone who more than other men 
possesses external things, but rather only one who 
excels in the virtue that is peculiar and appropriate to 
a philosopher.” So saying he went away, and after 
he had risen the meeting broke up. But after he had 
left them and collected his thoughts, he admired the 
acuteness of the question, and often met Alypius 
privately ; and he was so profoundly impressed by 
the subtlety and sagacity of the man, that when he 
died he wrote his biography. Indeed the author of 
this work once saw the book. ‘The narrative was 
obscured by its style and it was hidden by a thick 
cloud, though not because of any lack of clearness 
in the subject matter, for his authority was a long 
discourse of Alypius ; moreover, there was no mention 
of discourses that maintained an argument. The book 
told of journeys to Rome for which no reason was 
given, and it did not make manifest the greatness of 
his soul on those occasions, and though he insinuates 
that Alypius had many admiring followers it is not 
shown that he either did or said anything remarkable, 
No, the renowned Jamblichus seems to have made 
the same error as painters who are painting youths 
in their bloom and wish to add to the painting some 
charm of their own invention, whereby they destroy 
the whole character of the likeness, so that they 
fail to achieve either a resemblance or the beauty at 
which they aim. So it was with Jamblichus when he 
set out to praise by telling the exact truth; for 
though he clearly shows how severe were the punish- 
ments and sufferings in the law courts in his day, yet 
the causes of these things and their purposes he was 
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\ >? a ~ ” , 
mepuxas e&nyetoba trodutiK@s, ote mpoedopevos, 
Tov TavTa xXapaKTipa ovveéxee ToD Biov, ports 

~ \ a > “~ ”~ 
Tobro Katadimwv Tots d€vdopKoto. EvdAafetv, 
a A »” ? / ‘ 4 > a 
dru TOV avd pa eOavuale, Kal Siapepovtws avrob 
Ti TE Tapa Ta Sewa Kaprepiav Kal 76 dyer Anirov, 
THY TE €v TOS Adyous o€vTnTa Kal 7oM\uaw * Kar- 
‘ 
eccBalero. e& "AdcEavdpeias 5é obtos Hv. Kal 
Ta pev els "Advmov Tatra. Kat erededra, ve ev 
’ AdeEavdpeia ynpavos, Tau Bruxds Te em avTa, 
mohAas pifas Te Kal myas prrooogias adeis. 
TavTns © tabra. ypadwy Tijs hopas «druxnoer. 
dAAo. prev yap adAaxod tv eipnucvwv opiAnradrv 
SvexplOnoav eis dracav iv ‘Pwpaikny emKpdreav- 
Aidéowos 8€ KaréhaBe 76 Muowov Iépyapov. 
sy 5 / de \ a | wh 8 A \ 
Kdéxerar Sé€ tiv “layBAiyou SdvarpiByy Kat 
< ‘ > \ © / is / © > 
dpiriav és rods éTaipovs Aidéatos 6 éx Kamma- 
Soxias. tv dé tadv ed yeyovorey eis dxpov, 
mobros de oby vmrhv a) yever mods, Kal Oo ye 
TaTI)p avrov exmeuipas € emt maudelav XpNLATLOT URTV 
eK Kanmadoxias emt THY ‘EMdéa, cira exdexo- 
peevos, Ws Onoaupov emt TH mardi edprjoww, ered} 
MOTE, emravehBovros, dulocopodvra jo0eTo, THis 
oikias ws axpetov amjAavve. Kal exduwKwv “Tt 
yap” ehn ‘ diooodia dperet;” 6 Se drroorpagets 
‘od puxpd, warep,’ ébn, “marépa Kat SucdKovra. 
mpookuvety.2”” Kat todto axovoas 6 mTaTHhp, ava 
re exadécaro Tov maida, Kat TO Hos eOavpace. 
\o@ >? \ ¢ ‘ 2s / 2 we 
Kal dAov émidods eavrov aveOnke Pépwv és THY ETL 
1 rouhy Boissonade ; 746\uav Wyttenbach. . 
2 arpooxvvv Boissonade ; mpooxuvety. Wyttenbach. 


1 A similar story is told of an unnamed youth by Aclian, 
Frag. 1038, and it may be imitated here by Eunapius. 
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neither fitted by nature to expound like one versed 
in politics, nor was that his purpose; hence he con- 
fused the whole outline and significance of the man’s 
life, and he hardly even left it open to the most keen- 
sighted to grasp the fact that he admired Alypius, 
and above all reverenced his fortitude and constancy 
amid dangers, and the keenness and daring of his 
style in his discourses. Alypius was by birth an 
Alexandrian. This is all I have to say about him. 
He died an old man, in Alexandria, and after him 
died lamblichus after putting forth many roots and 
springs of philosophy. The author of this narrative 
had the good fortune to benefit by the crop that 
sprang therefrom. For others of his disciples who 
have been mentioned were scattered in all directions 
over the whole Roman Empire, but Aedesius chose 
to settle at Pergamon in Mysia. 

Axpesius the Cappadocian succeeded to the school 
of Iamblichus and his circle of disciples. He was 
extremely well born, but his family was not possessed 
of great wealth, and therefore his father sent him 
away from Cappadocia to Greece to educate himself 
with a view to making money, thinking that he 
would find a treasure in his son. But on his return, 
when he discovered that he was inclined to philosophy 
he drove him out, of his house as useless.! And as 
he drove him forth he asked: “ Why, what good does 
philosophy do you?” Whereupon his son turned 
round and replied: “It is no small thing, father, to 
have learned to revere one’s father even when he is 
driving one forth.” When his father heard this, he 
called his son back and expressed his approval of his 
virtuous character. And for the future Aedesius 
devoted himself entirely to finishing his interrupted 
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AevTopevyv mradeiav. Kal 6 pev Tov maida mpo- 
méupas evOupos Hv, Kal mepiexaypev, ws Oeod 
yeyovws paAdov 7 avOpwrov TaT%p. 

“O 8€ rods GAAous Grravras Tapadpay.wv, Boor TOV 
TOTE Hoav evKAc€oTEpor Kal dv éeTUyyavev akNnKOWs, 
Kal meipa tHv codiav avdAdcEduevos, emt Tov 
> / > 4 A ¢ * > 
epixvdeotatov “lduBAvyov pwaxpay? ddov éx Kamma- 
Soxias els Lupiav ovverewe Kai Sinvuev. ws dé 
eld€é Te TOV Gvdpa Kal jKovaEe A€yovTos, eEexpewaro 
tov Oywv, Kal Tis axpodcews odK éveripumAaTo* 
és 6 tedevtdv Aidéoids Te _EYETO Kat paukpov 
amodewv “Lap BAtxov, aay doa ye «is Bevaopov 
"Tap Brtxou Peper. TOUT yap oddev etyojev 
dvaypapew, Ort 70 pev eréxpuTTev tows Aidé- 
awos avtos dia Tovs xpdvous (Kwvoravrivos yap 
éBaoireve, TA TE THY icpdv emupaveoraTra KaTa- 
otpépwv Kat Ta TOY xptoTiavOv daveyelpwv oiky- 
para), Ta dé lows Kal TO TOV OptAnTav dprorov 
TMpos pvoTnpiwdyn TWA oLwTnVY Kal tepopayTiKyY 
exeuvliav emippetes Hv Kal avveKéKAtTo. 6 yoo 
Tatra ypddwv éx maidos axpoatns Xpvaavbiov 
yevouevos, podus «is eixootov étos H€wdTo TaV 
aAnbeorépwv, ovTw péya TL Xphua els pas Ths 
"ToysBXLyou dirooodias SieTtabn Kal ovpraperewe 
TO Xpovo. 

“TapiPAtxou 8 Katadindvtos | 70 avOpudtrevov, 
aAXow ev aMaxf ducomdpnoay, Kal oddels Hy eEw 
dyuns Kal ayvworos. Losmarpos dé 6 mdvTwv 
Sewortepos, did Te PUaews vypos Kal puyfs peyeBos, 


1 Before waxpav Cobet deletes od ; Boissonade retains. 


1 Jamblichus died in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
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education. Moreover his father eagerly encouraged 
his son to go, and rejoiced exceedingly as though he 
were the father of a god rather than of a mere man. 
When Aedesius had outstripped all the more 
notable men of his time, and all who had taught him, 
and by experience had gathered a store of wisdom, 
he made and completed a long journey from Cappa- 
docia to Syria, to see the far-famed Iamblichus. And 
when he beheld the man and heard him discourse, 
he hung on his words and never could have enough 
of hearing him, till finally Aedesius himself became 
renowned and little inferior to Iamblichus, except as 
regards the latter’s divine inspiration. On this head 
I had nothing to record, partly perhaps because 
Aedesius himself kept it secret owing to the times 
(for Constantine was emperor and was pulling down 
the most celebrated temples and building Christian 
churches); but perhaps it was partly because all 
his most distinguished disciples leaned towards and 
inclined to a silence appropriate to the mysteries, 
and a reserve worthy of a hierophant. At any rate, 
the present writer, though he became a pupil of 
Chrysanthius from boyhood, was scarcely in the 
twentieth year [of pupilage] deemed worthy of a 
share in the truer doctrines, so wondrous a thing 
was the philosophy of Iamblichus, extending and 
reaching down from that time even to our own day.! 
When Iamblichus had departed from this world, 
his disciples were dispersed in different directions, and 
not one of them failed to win fame and reputation. 
SopaTer,? more eloquent than the rest because of 
his lofty nature and greatness of soul, would not 


and probably before a.p. 333; Eunapius is writing about 
fifty years later. 2 See above, p. 458. 
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ovK eveyKav tots aAXois avOpudrrois optrciv, emt 
tas BaowsKds avrAas eSpapev o€vs, cs THY Kwvorav- 
tivov mpofaciy te Kal dopay Tuparvyjowy Kal 
peTaoTnowy T® Oyo. Kat és Toaobrov ye e€ixeto 
oodgias Kat duvdpews, ws 0 pev Baotreds éadddKet 
Te Un” adT@, Kal Snpoota ovvedpov elyev, eis TOV 
deEvov Rapier Tomov, O Kal aKovoat Kat idetv 
amorov. of de mapadwvacrevorres pyyvipevor TO 
pbovew mpos Bacwreiav apTe prrooogety peTapay- 
Odvovcay, Tov Kepxurrwy emreT pour Katpov, od 
TOV “Hpaxhéa KaevdovtTa povov, aAAa Kal TH 
dAoyov eypnyoputav Tun, Kal ovMoyous | TE 
Aabpaious € emrolobvTo, Kal ovK €oTL Kal? é Te HEpos 
THs KaKodaipovos emBovAts HéAovv. Warrep odv 
emt Tod mraAa.ob Kal preydAov Uuxpdrous, amdvTwy 
"AOnvatev (Ga Kal Sjpuwos hoav) ovK av Tis éroAunae 
Katnyoptay Kal ypapyy, ov ye wovTo mavres 
"AGyvaiou mepuTaroby dyahpuo cogias TUyyavew, 
el A) pen Kat mapagpoodvy Kal TO Trav Avovuctey 
Tijs €optis Kat mavvuxisos aveyeva, bro yéAwTos 
Kal oAvywpias Kal tadv edKddAwv Kat odpadrepdv 
malay emt Tots avOputrous eeupnpevenv, TP@TOs 
“Aptaroparys € em SvepOappevais puxats Tov yedura 
emevoayaycv «al Ta emt THs oKNVAS Kunoas 
dropxnuata, Tote O€arpov averevcev, emt Tooavrr 
copia pvAddy mdjpara KATAPWKLEVOS, Kat 
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1 A fabulous, monkey-like race who caught Heracles — 
asleep. ? 
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condescend to associate with ordinary men and went 
in haste to the imperial court, hoping to dominate 
and convert by his arguments the purpose and head- 
long policy of Constantine. And he attained to such 
wisdom and power that the emperor was captivated 
by him and publicly made him his assessor, giving 
him a seat at his right hand, a thing incredible to 
hear and see. ‘The courtiers, bursting with jealous 
malice against a court so lately converted to the 
study of philosophy, lay in wait for their opportunity, 
like the Cercopes,! to catch not only Heracles asleep 
but also irrational unsleeping Fortune, and they held 
secret meetings and neglected no detail of their 
unhallowed plot. So it was just as in the time of the 
renowned Socrates, when no one of all the Athenians, 
even though they were a democracy, would have 
ventured on that accusation and indictment of one 
whom all the Athenians regarded as a walking image 
of wisdom, had it not been that in the drunken- 
ness, insanity, and licence of the Dionysia and the 
night festival, when light laughter and careless and 
dangerous. emotions are discovered among men, 
Aristophanes first introduced ridicule into their 
corrupted minds, and by setting dances upon the 
stage won over the audience to his views; for he 
made mock of that profound wisdom by describing 
the jumps of fleas,?2 and depicting the shapes and 
forms of clouds, and all those other absurd devices to 
which comedy resorts in order to raise a laugh. 
When they saw that the audience in the theatre was 
inclined to such indulgence, certain men set up an 
accusation and ventured on that impious indictment 


® An allusion to Aristophanes, Clouds 144. 
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2 kal ducxros Cobet would omit as a gloss on the Homeric 
word dxpars. 
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against him ; and so the death of one man brought 
misfortune on the whole state. For if one reckons 
from the date of Socrates’ violent death, we may 
conclude that after it nothing brilliant was ever 
again achieved by the Athenians, but the city 
gradually decayed and because of her decay the 
whole of Greece was ruined along with her. So, too, 
in the time I speak of one could observe what 
happened in the affair of the plot against Sopater. 
For Constantinople, originally called Byzantium, in 
distant times used to furnish the Athenians with a 
regular supply of corn,! and an enormous quantity 
was imported thence. But in our times neither the 
great fleet of merchant vessels from Egypt and from 
all Asia, nor the abundance of corn that is contributed 
from Syria and Phoenicia and the other nations as 
the payment of tribute, can suffice to satisfy the in- 
toxicated multitude which Constantine transported 
to Byzantium by emptying other cities, and estab- 
lished near him because he loved to be applauded in 
the theatres by men so drunk that they could not 
hold their liquor. For he desired to be praised by 
the unstable populace and that his name should 
be in their mouths, though so stupid were they 
that they could hardly pronounce the word. It 
happens, moreover, that the site of Byzantium is 
not adapted for the approach of ships that touch 
there, except when a strong wind is blowing due 
from the south. At that time, then, there happened 
what often used to happen according to the nature 
of the seasons; and the citizens were assembled in 
the theatre, worn out by hunger. The applause from 


1 Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown 81, for the depend- 
ence of Athens on corn from Byzantium, 
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1 An echo of Odyssey x. 20. 
2 Md6nua is often used technically of the science of 
drawing horoscopes. 
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the drunken populace was scanty, and the Emperor 
was greatly discouraged. Then those who had long 
been envious thought that they had found an ex- 
cellent occasion, and said: “It is Sopater, he whom 
you honour, who has fettered the winds! by that 
excessive cleverness which you yourself praise, and 
through which he even sits on the Imperial throne.” 
When Constantine heard this he was won over, and 
ordered Sopater’s head to be cut off; and those 
envious persons took care that this was no sooner 
said than done. Ablabius was responsible for all 
these evils, for, though he was pretorian prefect, he 
felt stifled with envy of Sopater, who received more 
consideration than himself. And since I am, as I 
haye already said, recording the lives of men who 
were trained in every kind of learning, so much, that 
is, as is preserved and has come to my ears, it will 
not be amiss if I also touch briefly on those who 
wrongfully injured them. 

Ablabius who brought about the murder came 
of a very obscure family, and on his father’s side 
did not even attain to the humble middle class. The 
following anecdote about him survives, and no one 
contradicted the facts alleged. A certain Egyptian 
of the class devoted to the study called astrology,? 
who was visiting the city? (and when they are on 
their travels Egyptians are capable of behaving even 
in public with a lack of decorum, so that they are 
probably trained at home to manners of that sort) ; 
as I say, he came on a visit, pushed his way into one 
of the more expensive wineshops, and called out 
that he was parched after finishing a long journey, 
and that he would choke in a moment with thirst, 
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and ordered them to prepare and pour for him some 
sweet spiced wine, and the money for it was produced. 
The hostess of the wineshop, seeing her profits 
actually under her eyes, made ready to serve him 
and began bustling about. But she happened to be 
skilled in midwifery also. And when she had just 
set the goblet before the Egyptian and was in the 
act of pouring out the wine that she had prepared, 
one of her neighbours ran in and whispered in her 
ear; “ Your friend and kinswoman,” as indeed she 
actually was, “is in mortal danger in child-birth, 
unless you come quickly.” When she heard this 
she then and there left the Egyptian open-mouthed, 
and did not stay to pour in the hot water. When 
she had relieved the woman in her travail and done 
all that is usual in case of child-birth, she washed 
her hands and came back at once to her customer. 
When she found him in deep chagrin and boiling 
over with rage, the woman explained the reason for 
her tardiness. On hearing it, the excellent Egyptian 
noted the time and season, and straightway felt 
more thirst to utter the message that had come to 
him from the gods than to cure his own thirst; and 
he cried out in a loud yoice: “Go, woman, tell 
the mother that she has given birth to one only 
second to an emperor.” After this revelation he 
drank his fill of the cup and spared not; and he 
left his name for the information of the woman. 
The infant’s name was Ablabius, and he proved to be 
so much the darling of Fortune who delights in 
novelties, that he became even more powerful than 
the emperor. So much more powerful was he that 
he even put Sopater to death, after bringing against 
him a charge more foolish even than that against 
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1 ypdxeros Wyttenbach adds. 
2 rapecxevurxera Boissonade ; -néros Cobet. 
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Socrates, and in those days he influenced the 
emperor as though the latter were an undisciplined 
mob. Constantine, however, was punished for the 
honour that he paid to Ablabius, and the manner of 
his death I have described in my account of his 
life. He bequeathed to Ablabius his son Constantius 
who had been his consort in the Empire and suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father together with his 
brothers Constantine and Constans. But in my 
account of the sainted Julian I have related these 
matters more fully. When Constantius had succeeded 
to the throne and had been allotted his proper 
portion of the Empire, that is to say the countries 
that extend from Illyricum to the East, he at once 
relieved Ablabius of his authority, and gathered 
about himself a different set of favourites. Ablabius 

t his time in Juxury on an estate that he had 
long before made ready in Bithynia, which provided 
him a safe retreat of regal splendour and complete 
idleness; meanwhile all men marvelled that he did 
not aspire to be emperor. Then Constantius, from 
his father’s city hard by, dispatched certain swords- 
men to him in considerable numbers, and to the 
leaders he gave orders that they should hand him a 
letter. Those who delivered the letter into his 
hands prostrated themselves before him, as Romans 
are accustomed to prostrate themselves before the 
emperor. He received the document with great 
arrogance, and, freed from all apprehension, he 
demanded the imperial purple from those who had 
come, while his expression became more stern, and 
he inspired terror in the spectators. They replied 
that their task had only been to bring the letter, but 
that those who had been entrusted with this other 
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1 ratra Boissonade ; ravrnv Cobet. 
2 tr Boissonade; dere Wyttenbach. 
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mission were at the door. Thereupon he insolently 
summoned them within, and was inflated with pride. 
But those who were then admitted were more in 
number and all carried swords, and instead of the 
purple robe they brought him “ purple death,” ! and 
hacked him to pieces like some animal cut up at a 
public feast. Thus did the shade of Sopater avenge 
itself on Ablabius “the fortunate.” 

When these events had happened and Providence 
had shown that she had not deserted mankind, there 
remained Arprsius, the most renowned of those 
that survived. Once when he resorted with prayer 
to a form of oracle in which he placed most trust 
(it came in a dream), the god appeared in answer to 
his prayer and gave him the following response in 
hexameter verse. And just after he had opened his 
eyelids, while he was still spellbound with awe, he 
remembered the verbal sense of what had been said, 
though the supernatural and prodigious element in 
the verses escaped him and was slipping from his 
mind. So he called a slave, since he wished to 
cleanse his eyes and face with water,? and the servant 
said to him: “Look, the back of your left hand is 
covered. with writing.” He looked, and concluded 
that the thing was a divine portent, and after rever- 
ently saluting his hand and the letters, he found that 
the following oracle was written on his hand: “On 
the warp of the two Fates’ spinning lie the threads ot 
thy life’s web. If thy choice is the cities and towns 
of men, thy renown shall be deathless, shepherding 

1 Iliad v. 83; this is the verse that Julian quoted when 
he was invested with the purple as Caesar, and distrusted 
the intentions of Constantius ; Ammianus Marcellinus xv. 8. 

2 The regular procedure after such a vision; ef. Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs 137 f.; Aeschylus, Persae 201. 
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1 suvtopa Boissonade 3 cumjuora Cobet. 
2 acmicaséar Boissonade ; darrdcerdar Cobet, | 
3 6@jvar cat Boissonade ; xal dd@jrar Cobet. 
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the god-given impulse of youth. But if thou shalt 
be a shepherd of sheep and bulls, then hope that 
thou thyself shalt one day be the associate of the 
blessed immortals. Thus has thy thread been 
woven.” 

Thus ran the oracle. In obedience to it, as it was 
his duty to obey, he set out with all speed in pursuit 
of the better way, and looked about for a small estate 
and devoted his energies to the life of a goat-herd or 
neat-herd. But so great was his previous renown 
and so widespread that this purpose could not be 
hidden from those who longed for training in 
eloquence, or for learning. They tracked him down 
and beset him like hounds baying before his doors, 
and threatened to tear him in pieces if he should 
devote wisdom so great and so rare to hills and rocks 
and trees, as though he were not born a man or with 
knowledge of human life. He was forced by speeches 
and actions of this sort to return to the life and 
converse of ordinary men; and now he applied his 
talents to the inferior of the two ways. He left 
Cappadocia, and handed over to Eustathius the charge 
of his property there—they were indeed kinsmen— 
while he himself passed into the province of Asia; 
for all Asia was holding out her arms in welcome. 
He settled in ancient Pergamon, and his school was 
attended by Greeks and by the neighbouring people, 
so that his fame touched the stars. 

With regard to Eustathius, it would be sacrilegious 
to leave out what would convey the truth. All men 
were agreed that he was not only observed to be a 
most noble character, but also most gifted with 
eloquence when put to the test, while the charm 
that sat on his tongue and lips seemed to be nothing 
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ode e&w yonretas eddxcer. Kal 7d peiAyov Kat 
Hiepov emt rots Aeyouevors emjvOer Kal ovvek- 
exeitro Tooobrov, wore of THs hwvis aKovoavres 
kal rdv Adywr, mapadovres adrovs, Kabdrep of 
Tob Awrod yevodpevor, THs pwvijs eFexpeuavro 
Kal ray Aoywr. obrw dy) mold Te THY Hovouxdy 
ovx ameiye Devpijveov, wore 6 Baoweds adrov 
pereKddeve, Kal Tol ye Tots Tav xproriavey 
evexOmevos BiBAtous, €rreid?) OdpuBos adrov Karetxe, 
Kal Tapa TOU Ie ody Baowéws avdyKn tis ér- 
EKELTO, Kal Tv vTUdXEvaw 715 , Tepietpyaopevou 
Kal ouvrogevovros, os ye Tv dKpav my Umep 
Kemeryvy Tod Bedrpov KatradaBwv adokyrws Kat 
eLarwaiws, Td Todd TAOS TOV Gaesentocas ouv- 
erofevoe Kal diepOerpe. tovrwy 8é ods! Kar- 
EXOT, odrws mavres Hoa Tpnpeevor kal Kara- 
KeKndnpuevot, Bore it) Karoxvnoat twa “Enva 
dvOpwrrov és ta Ora rob Baowdéws mrapaBaAety: 
Kaul rol ye «libecav mpdrepov ot Baowdevovres 
tovs KaTa oTparidy errawoupevous, emt ras mpe~ 
oBelas Xetporovety, rou ye aTparorreddpxas ) 
dao ye jer’ exeivous és 70 dipyew eEnpnpevor’ 
Tore Kal dvdyens Tupavvovans, 6 dpovyswraros 
amdvtwy TmepieakorretTo Kal ovvenpodoyetro Evord- 
Bros. perexAyOn Te ody ex Tob Baorréws, Kal 
adrika maphv, Kat rooavrn Tis emhv adpodiry 
tots yellkcow, wore of ovuPovdevoavres Tv 
mpeoBeiav Sv Edvorablov meuPOivar, a&vopdrov 


a HO Boissonade ; duaés Wright. 


1 Constantius sent Eustathius on this embassy, but the 
incident at Antioch here described occurred much earlier, 
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less than witchcraft. His mildness and amiability so 
blossomed out in what he said and gushed forth with 
his words, that those who heard his voice and 
speeches surrendered themselves like men who had 
tasted the lotus, and they hung on that voice and 
those speeches. So closely did he resemble the 
musical Sirens, that the emperor,! for all that he 
was wrapped up in the books of the Christians, sent 
for him at the time when he was alarmed by the 
state of affairs, and was hard pressed by impending 
danger from the king of the Persians, who had once 
already laid siege to Antioch and raided it with 
his bowmen. For unexpectedly and on a sudden he 
seized the height that commanded the theatre, and 
with his arrows shot and massacred that great crowd 
of spectators. In this similar crisis all men were so 
held captive and enchanted by Eustathius, that they 
did not hesitate to commend a man of the Hellenic 
faith to the ears of the emperor ; although the earlier 
emperors had been accustomed to elect for embassies 
men who had won distinction in the army, or military 
prefects, or men who were next in rank to these and 
had been selected for office. But at that time, at 
the imperious call of necessity, Eustathius was sought 
out and admitted by general consent to be the most 
prudent of all men, Accordingly he was summoned 
by the emperor, and came forthwith, and so potent 
was the charm on his lips? that those who had 
advised that the embassy should be dispatched in 
charge of Eustathius won greater consideration than 
in the reign of Gallienus, about a.p. 258; cf. Ammianus 


Marcellinus xxiii. 5, 
2 A sophistic commonplace derived from the famous 


saying of Eupolis about the oratory of Pericles ; ¢f. Julian 
33 a, 426 B. 
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te €rvyov mapa TH Baowe? peildvwr, Kal apos 
Thy evvoray av’tav 0 Baotreds éemekAivero. TovTwY 
pev ody Twes adT@ Kai eOeAovral ovveEdpynoav 
emt THv mpeaBelav, peilova Sidmeipav Oédovres 
aBeiv, et Kal mpdos tods BapBdpovs exo TO adro 
OeAktypiov 6 avOpwmos. ws dé es THv TOV 
Ilepoav adixovro ywpav, Kai Tol ye TupavvuKos 
Kal ayplos Tis Larraspys elva mpos TOUS €ovvras, 
qv te aAnBads, Kai eEnyyeMero, GAN Guws éret 
mpocodos Evorabien KaTa TV Kowny mpeoBetav 
eyéveTo mpos TOV Baowdéa, THY TE Urrepowpiay THY 
ev tots Oppace Kal TO pethuxov eBavpace, Kai Tot 
ye mod\a és Kardmdngw Tob avdpos pnxavnod- 
pevos. Kal ws juepws Kal addmws diadeyomevou 
Ths Pwvis jKovoe, Kal TOY emitpexovodv Koopiws 
Kal evKdAws amodeiewv, efedOciv prev adrov 
KeAever, Kal ds eer Adyw ovvynpynKas TUpavvov- 
6 S€ emi tpdmeldy te edO0s dia TOV OadapnroAwy 
<toekdhet, Kal, mpos Tobro drakovaavros (€w@Ket 
yap <b mepvkevat mpos apeThs pomny), darijyrnoev 
emt Tip Boivny. Kal opotpamelos eyevero, Kat 
Katexpdate. T@ Adyw Tooobrov, Hote piKpod Twos 
edénoe’ tov Ilepodv Baowéa tHv Te opOny peTa- 
Bad<eiv tudpav Kal tods mepimopdipous Kat Abo- 
KoAAyjTovs arodvcat Kdopous, Kal TO TpLBwvLoV 
Evorabiov petapdidcacbar: rooadrny THs Tpupis * 
eTroijoato KaTadpopny Kal TOY mepl odua Koopwv, 
Kal «is Toooito Kakodaovias tovs diAocow- 
pdtous aviyayer. dAAd toiro pev éexwdAvoay ot 


1 r¥xns Boisso ade; rpvpijs Cobet. 
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before from the emperor, and he inclined more 
favourably towards them. Moreover, some of these 
men set out of their own accord to accompany the 
embassy, because they wished to employ a still greater 
test, whether in his encounter with the barbarians 
Eustathius should prove to possess the same power 
to enchant and persuade. When they arrived in 
Persia, Sapor was reported to be and actually was 
tyrannical and savage towards those who approached 
him ; nevertheless, when Eustathius, for the embassy 
in general, was allowed access to the king, the 
latter could not but admire the expression of his 
eyes which was at once amiable and proudly in- 
different, in spite of the many preparations that the 
king had devised in order to dazzle and overawe 
the man. And when he heard his voice conversing 
so equably and with no effort, when he heard him 
run over his arguments so modestly and _ good- 
naturedly, he bade him withdraw; and Eustathius 
went out, leaving the tyrant a captive to his eloquence. 
Presently he sent a message by his household officials 
to invite him to his table, and when he obeyed the 
summons, since the king seemed to him to have a 
natural bent for virtue, Sapor joined him at the 
banquet. Thus Eustathius became his companion at 
table, and by his eloquence won such influence over 
him that the king of Persia came within an ace of 
renouncing his upright tiara, laying aside his purple 
and bejewelled attire, and putting on instead the 
philosopher’s cloak of Kustathius ; so successfully did 
the latter run down the life of luxury and the pomps 
and yanities of the flesh, to such depths of misery 
did he seem to bring down those who loved their 
bodies, But this was prevented by certain magi who 
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~ , 4 , 
mapatvxovres TOV paywv, yonta elvat TeAeiws TOV 
dvdpa daoKxovtes, Kal tov Baoirda ocupreioavres 
> Ud ~ at , , g 
amoxpivacba. 7H Baotre? ‘Pwyaiwv: i Syaore 
avdpas edruxobvres tooovrous,’ elra améumovow 
> , Us Pane! / AY 
aviparddwv mAovtovvtwy oddev Siah€povras; Ta 
8 kara tiv mpeoBeiav dravra hv trap’ * eAmidas. 

Ilept rovrou ye tod avdpos Kal rowodrov Tu és THY 
eu toTopiav ouverecev, Ws ataca pev 4 “EAXas 
idety adrov nvxovto Kal yrovv Tovs OBeods THY 
emdnuiavy’ Kat alye pavretar tots mept Tatra 
Sewois és Totro ovveBawov. ws dé Siunudpravor, 
ov ‘yap emedjuct, mpeoBelay map’ avrov oréA- 
Aovow of “EAnves, tods dkpovs em copia Kata, 
tiv mpecBelav mpoedduevor. vods dé Hv adrois 

3 / 
SvadéyeoOar mpos tov peyav Edorabiov: ti dSymore 
éml Toiade Tots onpelois TO Epyov ovK amyvTnoeEV; 
6 8€ aKxotoas, Kal Tods ovopactods én’ éKEivots 
Kal moAvupvytovs dvalewpdv Kal Siakpivwv 
eBacavile, kal ovvnpwra 7d Te wéyeBos Kal THY 
Xpoiay Kal TO oxfpwa TOY onpetwr, elra pedidoas 
avvnbws mpdos avtovs, Ws yKovoe TA OvTa (peddos 

AY , 4 ” 6. / ~ > A ‘ Ad 
yap od povov ew Oeiov yopod, adAa Kal Adyou 
o ce iAAG Fe Pie! > t ce A eh | 14 ?) 
ioratar), “aAAa tabra ye’? elme “rH eunv THVvdE 

] , 
emoyniav ovK euavrTeveTo.” Kal mov TLE Kal 
mapa To avOpwreov Kata ye eunv epbéyaro 
Kplow: amexpivato yap ws “‘piKpoTepa Hv Kab 
Bpadvrepa tov eudv Kaddv 7a pavOevta onueta.” 
Otrws Edord.os 6 roaobros Uwourdtpa ovveKn- 


1 so.ovrovs Boissonade ; toco’rovs Cobet. 
* ¥mép Boissonade ; wap’ Cobet. 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus xvii. 5 mentions this embassy, 
which was sent to Ctesiphon in 358. 
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happened to be at the court, and kept asserting that 
the man was nothing but a mere conjuror ; and they 
persuaded the king to reply to the Roman emperor 
by asking him why, when Fortune had bestowed on 
them so many distinguished men, they sent persons 
no better than slaves who had enriched themselves. 
And the whole result of the embassy was contrary 
to men’s expectations.! 

In my researches concerning this man, I have 
come upon evidence of the following, namely that 
the whole of Greece prayed to see him and implored 
the gods that he might visit them. Moreover, the 
omens and those who were skilled to interpret them 
agreed that this would come to pass. _ But when they 
proved to be mistaken, for he did not visit Greece, 
the Greeks sent an embassy to him and chose for 
this embassy their most famous wise men. The 
purpose of their mission was to discuss with the 
renowned LEustathius this question: “Why did 
not the facts accord with these omens?” He 
listened to them, and then investigated and sifted 
the evidence of men who were famed in this science 
and had a wide renown, and cross-examined them, 
asking what was the size, colour, and shape of the 
omens. Then, as his manner was, he smiled at them, 
on hearing the true facts (for as falsehood has no 
place in the choir of the gods,’ so too it has none in 
their utterance), and said : “ Nay, these omens did not 
foretell this visit from me.” Then he said something 
that in my judgement was too high for a mere mortal, 
for this was his reply : “The omens revealed were 
too trivial and too tardy for such dignity as mine.” 

After this the renowned Eustathius married 

2 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 247 4; a rhetorical common- 
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ev, ) Tov dvdpa tov éavris Sv drrepoxhv codlas 
evreAn Twa Kal puKpov amédeke., mepl ravrns 
8é ev avdpdv coddv Karaddyous Kal did poaxporé- 
pwv elrety apudler, tooobrov KAéos THs yuvaKos 
eEehoirncev. hv yap ex Ths mepl "Edeoov ’Aaias, 
donv Kadiiorpos morapos emmy Kal Sdvappéwy* 
Thy emwvupiay ap eavtrod TH medio didwor. 
matépwv bé hv Kal yévous abalasete re Kal 
dABiov: modilov dé ert vimiov oboa, dravra émole 
dABuitepa, Tooodrdv te KdAAovs Kal aldods rv 
HAukiov KaréAapre, Kal Wy pev els mevraert 
auverérer ypdvovy ev de tov’trw mpeoBdrar dsvo 
twés (dudw pev tiv apy mapidAarrov, 6 Se 
Erepos tv adndAukéorepos) mpas Babelas éyxovres, 
Kat Séppara ent rdv vobrwv eévyppévor, mpds Te 
xwplov cvrvwlobvrat rOv yovéwy ris Lwourdrpas, 
Kal Tov emurpomevovra ovprreiovor (pddwv Se 
hv adbrots rodro ovetv) dyorreAlwv eémiuéAcvav 
avrots motedoa. ws d€ 6 Kapmos amiprnce 
bnep? riv eAmida (Kal 6 deomdrns maphy Kal rd 
madiov 1) Lwoundrpa ovuraphv), TO pev Oadwa 
dmeipov hv Kal ampos vrovorav epepe Oevacpod 
Twos 6 b€ Tod xwpliov Seandryns oOporpamdlous 
adrovs érouoaro Kat mods emryserelas H&iov, 
Tots avyyewpyoto. 7d ywplov Karapeppdpievos, 
Ort pr) TA adTa mparrovev., of Se mpeahdrar ~evias 
re ‘HAAnvi«is Kat rpamdélns roydvres, rod Se 
maidiov Tis Lwourdrpas TH te mepitr@s Kadrd@ 
Kal Aapup@ SnyOdvres Kat dAdvres, “ GAN ayers 
ye” &pacav “Ta pev adda Kptdia Kal amdppynra 
1 After duappéwr Cobet deletes yAv. 
2 mapa Boissonade ; bmrép Cobet, 
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Sosipatra, who by her surpassing wisdom made her 
own husband seem inferior and insignificant. So far 
did the fame of this woman travel that it is fitting 
for me to speak of her at greater length, even in 
this catalogue of wise men. She was born in Asia, 
near Ephesus, in that district which the river Cayster 
traverses and flows through, and hence gives its 
name tothe plain. She came of a prosperous family, 
blessed with wealth, and while she was still a small 
child she seemed to bring a blessing on everything, 
such beauty and decorum illumined her infant years. 
Now she had just reached the age of five, when two 
old men (both were past the prime of life, but one 
was rather older than the other), carrying ample 
wallets and dressed in garments of skins, made their 
way to a country estate belonging to Sosipatra’s 
parents, and persuaded the steward, as they were 
easily able to do, to entrust to them the care of the 
vines. When a harvest beyond all expectation was 
the result—the owner himself was there, and with 
him was the little girl Sosipatra—men’s amazement 
was boundless, and they went so far as to suspect 
the intervention of the gods. The owner of the 
estate invited them to his table, and treated them 
with the highest consideration ; and he reproached 
the other labourers on the estate with not obtaining 
the same results. The old men, on receiving Greek 
hospitality and a place at a Greek table, were smitten 
and captivated by the exceeding beauty and charm 
of the little girl Sosipatra, and they said: ‘Our 
other powers we keep to ourselves hidden and 
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m™pds éavrods EXOHLEV, Kal Ta} TavTmot Tis émawov- 
peéevns edvowlas €oti yedos, Kat matyvisy Tt wer 
oAtywpias TOV Tap" Hety mcoverTnudrov. e 
dé Tt Rovner got THs Tparelns Taw $ Kat TeV 
fevieww ator * SobFvae Tap HuLdv ovK ev Xprjeacw 
odde ev EmrUK7}pots Kat SvepBapyevas xaprow, add’ 
Ooov drép oe té €or Kat tov adv Biov, dS@pov 
odpavopnkes al TOY aorépwy educvodpevor, ddes 
map’ yew Thy Lwourdrpay Tavrny Tpopedor al 
Tarpaow {rbeorépas, Kal €ls ye TeuTTOV éros 
a) vdcor * mept TH radioxy PoBnbrjs, py) Advarov, 
GAN’ Houxos €oo al cpuTredos. pedera é got it) 
TaThoa TO xwplov péxpis av TO méumToV Eros, 
TepiteMonevwv Tav HAaKkav KUKAwY, e€iKnTat. 
Kat TAodrds TE cot avrdjaros amd tod xewptou 
pvoerat Kat _dvabyrjoet, Kal 7 Ouydrnp od Kara 
yovaika Kal dvOpw7rov €orat piovov, adda kat 
adrés Dolan Te mept THs maudionns mAcov. et 
pev ody ayabov Exets Our, daricus xepot Sefau 
Ta Acydjeva et Oé Twas drrovolas avaxwets, 
ovdoev Wee cipyrat.” mpos Tatra THY yAGrrav 
evdaey Kal mrngas 6 6 TmarT7p, 76 mradiov eyxerpiler 
kal wapadidwot, Kat, tov {clove pov peTaxaAcoas, 

** yopyyet mos avrov elev “dca ot pe 

vAovrat, Kat Tohumpaypdvet pndev.” radra 
dé eidy,* odme dé ews dredawey, effet xabldzep 
gevywv Kai mv bvyarépa al rae) xwplov. 

OE de mapadaBovres TO madiov (etre Hewes, 
elre Saiwoves, etre Te Bedtepov Hoav yévos), Tit 


1 +4 Wyttenbach adds. 2 dow Cobet adds, 
3 undevds Laurentianus ; undév Boissonade 3 4) vdcor Cobet. 
4 eirev* Boissonade; elray Cobet. 
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unrevealed, and this abundant vintage that you so 
highly approve is laughable and mere child’s-play 
which takes no account of our superhuman abilities. 
But if you desire from us a fitting return for this 
maintenance and hospitality, not in money or perish- 
able and corruptible benefits, but one far above you 
and your way of life, a gift whereof the fame shall 
reach the skies and touch the stars, hand over this 
child Sosipatra to us who are more truly her parents 
and guardians, and until the fifth year from now fear 
no disease for the little girl, nor death, but remain 
calm and steadfast. But take care not to set your 
feet on this soil till the fifth year come with the 
annual revolutions of the sun. And of its own 
accord wealth shall spring up for you and shall 
blossom forth from the soil. Moreover, your daughter 
shall have a mind not like a woman’s or a mere 
human being’s. Nay, you yourself also shall have 
higher than mortal thoughts concerning the child. 
Now if you have good courage accept our words with 
outspread hands, but if any suspicions awake in your 
mind consider that we have said nothing.” Hear- 
ing this the father bit his tongue, and humble and 
awestruck put the child into their hands and gave 
her over to them. Then he summoned his steward 
and said to him: “Supply the old men with 
all that they need, and ask no questions.” Thus he 
spoke, and before the light of dawn began to appear 
he departed as though fleeing from his daughter and 
his estate. ; 

Then those others—whether they were heroes 
or demons or of some race still more divine—took 
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fev ovverédovy avdriv pvarnplos éyivwoKkev ovde 
els, kal mpos ti THY maida e&cDcialov adaves tv 
Kal tots mavu Bovdopévois eidévar. 6 Se xpovos 
70 mpoone, Kal Ta Te GAAa TavTa auveTpExe 
mpooddwv mépit tod ywpiov, Kal 6 maTHp THs 
Ta.sos Taphy eis Tov aypov, Kal ovTe TO peyeDos 
eréyva THs maidds, TO Te KdAAOS éTEpoiov abt@ 
Katepaiveto’ Tov S€ matépa ayeddv TL Kal Hyvoe. 
6 dé Kal mpocextvncey adtyv, otTws aAAqy Twa 
opay edo€ev. ws bé of re SuddoKxador Tapyoav Kat 
% tTpdnela mpovKerto, of pev epacav: “ epwra 6 
tt BovrAcr tHv TapBévov.” % 8é bmédAaBev: “ dAda 
epwtnadv ye, maTEp, TL cot mémpaKTat KaTa THY 
dddv.” tod dé eimeiv emitpésavtos (Sia Se €d- 
Sayoviay emi tetpakvKAov oxnpatos eédpépeTo: 
oupBaiver Sé moAAa emi tots TovovTos oxXHpace 
7d0n), mdvtTa ottws e&jnyyeire pwvds Te Kal 
amewkds Kat ddBouvs, wWorep adTi oavvnvioyxotoa* 
kal eis toodvde mporjer Oavpatos 6 TaTHp, wore 
otk avualev, adAdad KatemAjrreto, Kat Oedv 
elvat tiv maida émémevoto. mpoonecav Se Tots 
avipdow, tkérevev eimeiv oltwes elevr ot de 
pors Kat Bpadéws (S0€av 5é tows ovTw Kat bed) 
mapepnvav elvat ths Xaddaixfs Kadovpevns ao- 
dias ovK aptytor, Kal TodTo 8 aiviypatos Kal 
Kdtw vevovtes. ws S€ 6 THS Lwowrdtpas maTnp 
mpooTecwy Tots yovaow ikéreve, SeamrdTas elvat 
Tod xwplov mapakaday, Kal tiv maida éxew bP” 
1 wept Boissonade ; mép. Cobet. 
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charge of the child, and into what mysteries they 
initiated her no one knew, and with what religious 
rite they consecrated the girl was not revealed 
even to those who were most eager to learn. And 
now approached the appointed time when all the 
accounts of the revenue of the estate were due. 
The girl’s father came to the farm and _ hardly 
recognized his daughter, so tall was she and her 
beauty seemed to him to have changed its character ; 
and she too hardly knew her father. He even 
saluted her reverently, so different did she appear 
to his eyes. When her teachers were there and the 
table was spread, they said: “ Ask the maiden what- 
ever you please.” But she interposed: “Nay, father, 
ask me what happened to you on your journey.” 
He agreed that she should tell him. Now since he 
was so wealthy he travelled in a four-wheeled 
carriage, and with this sort of carriage many 
accidents are liable to happen. But she related 
every event, not only what had been said, but his 
very threats and fears, as though she had been driving 
with him. Her father was roused to such a pitch of 
admiration that he did not merely admire her but 
was dumb with amazement, and was convinced that 
his daughter was a goddess. Then he fell on his 
knees before those men and implored them to tell 
him who they were. Slowly and reluctantly, for 
such was perhaps the will of heaven, they revealed 
to him that they were initiates in the lore called 
Chaldean, and even this they told enigmatically and 
with bent heads. And when Sosipatra’s father clung 
to their knees and supplicated them, adjuring them 
to become masters of the estate and to keep his 
daughter under their influence and initiate her into 
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éavtots Kal pvetv eis TO TeAEcTEpoV, ot pev emWEd= 
oavres or ovrw Toujoouaw, ovKETL epbeyEavro: 
6 8€ womep Exe indoxeolv Twa 7 xpnopov, 
eOdpoer al EavTov, Kal mpos TO xpnya TymOpe 
Kal vrepem vet ye tov “Opmpov Kara. L pox, as 
dreppvés Te xphua Kal Sadovoy todTo avupvy- 
oayra.: 


tf A , > , > > aA 
kat te Deoi Eeivorow éorxores aAdAodarotot, 
a A la 
mavroto. TeAdBovtes, emiaTpwpa@ot TOANas. 


\ A = Sect | ” 7 A > / a Se 
kal yap avtos wero Edvois pev avdpdor, Deots dé 
A > 
ouvreTuxnKeval. Kal 6 pey TOO mpayywaTos Eeu- 
, 
muysmAdwevos mvw KaretxeTo, ot de drroxwpnoavres 
Tod Seimvouv Kal Ty matéa mapadaBovres, THY TE 
oroAry Tijs eabfros év 7 TeTEAcoTO pada prroppdvens 
dri kal ovveorovdacpeves mapédocay, Kat adda 
Twa mpoobevres dpyava, Kal tiv KoiTida TH 
Lwowratpa Katraonunvacbar KedevoavTes, mpo- 
I A ¢ A ¢ 
euBadovres * Twa BiBrédua. Kat 1 mer dmEp- 
eydvvuro Tovs avdpas Tob _ maTpos ovK éAarrov. 
ws 8€ €ws trépawe Kal dvewyvuvto Avpat, Kat 
mpos epya exwpouv avOpwror, KaKetvor Tols dAdous 
a. x 
ouvebeBnoav Kata 70 ciw0ds. 4 pev mats rapa 
TOV marépa €dpaev evayyeAa pépovoa, Kat THY 
KouTioa =THY. TIS BepamevTijpev exdpubev™ rf) de 
mobrdv Te ov eixe és 70 TAparyXov, Kat mapa 
TOV oikovouwy cov hv avayKatov avrots aityoas, 
LA \ wv >) © de > 4 oY lol 
petekdAet Tods dvdpas: of dé epdvncay ovdapod. 
kal mpos THY Lwoirdtpav elme “ti 81) Todd 
? > L 2 € gr 2 a he ge hes 
€oTw, @ TéKvov;”’ 7» dé emtacxotoa puKpdv, “ adAa 


1 kal mpooeuBdddovrés Boissonade ; mpocuBaddvres Cobet. 
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still more sacred things, they nodded their assent 
to this, but spoke no word more. Then he took 
courage as though he had received some sacred 
promise or oracle, but could not grasp its meaning. 
In his heart he applauded Homer above all poets for 
having sung of such a manifestation as this, so 
marvellous and divine : 

Yea, and the gods in the likeness of strangers from far 


countries put on all manner of shapes and wander 
through the cities.} 


He did indeed believe that he had fallen in with 
gods in the likeness of strangers. While his mind 
was full of this he was overcome by sleep, and the 
others left the table, and taking the girl with them 
they very tenderly and scrupulously handed over to 
her the whole array of garments in which she had 
been initiated, and added certain mystic symbols 
thereto; and they also put some books into’ Sosi- 
patra’s chest, and gave orders that she should have 
it sealed. And she, no less than her father, took 
the greatest delight in those men. When the day 
began to break and the doors were opened, and 
people began to go to their work, the men also, 
according to their custom, went forth with the rest, 
Then the girl ran to her father bearing the good 
news, and one of the servants went with her to carry 
the chest. Her father asked for all the money 
belonging to him that happened to be available, and 
from this stewards all that they had for their neces- 
sary expenses, and sent to call those men, but they 
were nowhere to be seen. Then he said to Sosipatra : 
“ What is the meaning of this, my child?” After a 
brief pause she replied ; “ Now at last 1 understand 
1 Odyssey xvii. 485. 
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viv ye’? &fy “ avvopd 7d AcxOév. ws yap Tabra 
euot Saxpvovres evexeipilov, oxdrer, Epacav, @ 
réKvov' iets yap eml tov éomépiov WKeavov 
évexOévres, adrixa emavyiomev.”” todro oup- 
favéorara Saipovas elvar rods pavevras amprey€e. 
Kal of pev amidvres @yovTo dmoidHmoTe Kal 
amjecav' 6 S€ maTip THv maida mapadaBdv 
telecaopevyy Kal owppdvws evOovaidoav, ovve- 
xwpee Te Civ omws Bodderau, Kal mepreipydlero 
Tov Kat exelvyy ovdev, TAY doa ye mpOS TI 
awry adbris edvayépawev. 1) 8€ mpototoa eis 
pétpov axpts, dudackdrAwy te ddAAwv od Tvyodoa, 
Ta TE THY TonTav BiBrla Sia ordparos elye Kal 
piroodpwy Kal pytopwr, Kal doa ye Tots memo- 
vynkoot Kal teradaumwpypevois podis darhpye Kat 
apvdpas €idévar, Tatra exelvn pret oAvywplas 
efpalev, edxoAws Kal dAvmws eis TO cadhes emuTpé- 
xovoa. edofe yotv avr Kal avdpt ovvedbetv. 
Kal dvaudirecrov jv ore e& amdvrwr avdpav 
pdvos Evordbios dgvos iv rod yapov. 8 mpds 
Evorduov Kal rods mapdvras elmodoas ‘adn 
dove pev o,! Evordbe, cvppaprupovvtwv 8é of 
mapovres. matdas pev vo aol re~owar pels, 
mavres d¢ 70 avOpwrwov Soxoby ayalov arvxyjaovot, 
mpos TO Detov dé obd€ els. Kal ad dé mpoarroAcipers 
enue, Kady petadayav AnEw Kal mpérovoav, eyed 
8€ lows Kpelooova, aol ev yap mept oeAjvnv % 
xopela, Kal ovxéte Aatpevoets Kal pirocodrcers 
1 oJ Cobet adds. 
1 Homer’s {bpos, ‘darkness of the West,” has always 


been regarded as consecrated to the heroic dead and to 
supernatural powers, 
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what they said. For when they wept and put these 
things into my hands, they said; ‘Child, take care of 
them; for we are travelling to the Western Ocean,! but 
presently we shall return,’”’ This proved very clearly 
that they who had appeared were blessed spirits. 
They then departed and went whithersoever it was ; 
but her father took charge of the girl, now fully 
initiated, and though without pride, filled with divine 
breath, and he permitted her to live as she pleased 
and did not interfere in any of her affairs, except that 
sometimes he was ill pleased with her silence. And 
as she grew to the full measure of her youthful vigour, 
she had no other teachers, but ever on her lips were 
the works of the poets, philosophers, and orators ; and 
those works that others comprehend but incompletely 
and dimly, and then only by hard work and _ painful 
drudgery, she could expound with careless ease, 
serenely and painlessly, and with her light swift 
touch would make their meaning clear. Then she 
decided to marry. Now beyond dispute Eustathius 
of all living men was alone worthy to wed her. So 
she said to him and to those who were present: 
* Do you listen to me, Eustathius, and let those who 
are here bear me witness: I shall bear you three 
children, and all of them will fail to win what is 
considered to be human happiness, but as to the 
happiness that the gods bestow, not one of them 
will fail therein, But you will go hence before me, 
and be allotted a fair and fitting place of abode, 
though I perhaps shall attain to one even higher. 
For your station will be in the orbit of the moon,? 
and only five years longer will you devote your 


2 The moon was the home of good daemons, heroes, and 
soon. But Sosipatra will attain as high as the sun. 
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TO MéuMTOV, OUTW yap pol dyot Td Gov €ldwAov, 
add Kat Tov bio oehjvny mapehevon romov adv 
ayaby kal edyvip pope: eye dé Kal eBouddpmy 
pev eimety Ta KaT? eauriy,:  elra emiouumijaage ® 
T@ XOyw Bpaydv twa xpdvov, “ adr’ 6 euos,” 
dvef0éyEaro, sf Beds pe Kwdver.” rae elrodca, 
Moitpau yap obrws évevov, TO Te Evorablw 
owv7rde, kat Ta AexBevra obdev Siepepe TOv 
akwyTwv pavTeov, ourw mavTayoce eyeveTo Kat 
améeBy xabdrrep Hv elpnweva.. . 

poovaropijoat dé Tots yeyevnuevois 7dd¢ avay- 
Kalws ln: Lwourdrpa, pera TI drroxcspnow 
Evorabiou, m™pos Ta adrijs erraveADotoa KTHWaTa, 
mept Ty "Aoiay Kal TO mraAavov Ilépyapov SverpuBer 
Kat 6 Héyas Aidécwos Oeparevwv adriy Hydra, 
Kat ods matoas eferaideve. Kal dvreKdbyro 
ye adT@ prrocogotca | Kara TI éaurijs olxiav ) 
Lwourdrpa, kal, pera ry ASeotou ovvovolay, 
map’ exelvnv ourdvres; ovK éorw doris Tv bev 
ev Adyous dcpiBevav Aideoiov od Srepnydara ® Kal 
ovvebavpate, ov d€ THs yuvaucds evOovovacpor 
mpooekuvet Kal éoeBdlero. 

Diroprjrwp yodv tis _abrijs averfos ov, Tob 
te KdAAous ar7nbels Kal tov AdOywv, eis epwra 
adixero, Kal 7 yovatica eloa@s Oevorépay: epws 
be kal ovvnvay Kate Kal KareBuatero. Kal oO 
pev audt radra div TONvs, Kat 1, yuri) ouv- 
noGdvero Tis metpas’ Kal mpos TOV Magunov, 
ovtos S€ ava Ta mpa&ta THs opurdias épépero 
rod Aideaiov, Kal ovdé ovyyevelas KEexcbpiaTo: 
“dda Kardpalé ye, & Makme, va pur) mpdy- 

1 érisxorjoaca Boissonade ; émowm)ocaca Cobet. 
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services to philosophy—for so your phantom tells 
me—but you shall traverse the region below the 
moon with a blessed and easily guided motion. 
Fain would I tell you my own fate also.” Then 
after keeping silence for a short time, she cried 
aloud; “No, my god prevents me!” Immediately 
after this prophecy—for such was the will of the 
Fates—she married Eustathius, and her words’ had 
the same force as an immutable oracle, so absolutely 
did it come to pass and transpire as had been fore- 
told by her. 

I must relate also what happened after. these 
events. After the passing of Eustathius, Sosipatra 
returned to her own estate, and dwelt in Asia in 
the ancient city of Pergamon, and the famous 
Aedesius loved and cared for her and educated her 
sons, In her own home Sosipatra held a chair of 
philosophy that rivalled his, and after attending the 
lectures of Aedesius, the students would go to hear 
hers; and though there was none that did not greatly 
appreciate and admire the accurate learning of 
Aedesius, they positively adored and revered the 
woman’s inspired teaching. 

Now there was one Philometor, a kinsman of 
hers, who, overcome by her beauty and eloquence, 
and recognizing the divinity of her nature, fell in 
love with her; and his passion possessed him and 
completely overmastered him. Not only was he 
completely conquered by it but she also felt its 
onslaught. So she said to Maximus, who was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Aedesius and was 
moreover his kinsman; “ Maximus, pray find out 


2 -yeyernuiéva Boissonade ; hy elpnucva Cobet. 
3 repnydra Boissonade ; vrepyydra Cobet. 
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ro ey exw, caf xe) mept ewe mdBos eo.” 


700 8€ daoAaBovtos: “ ti yap €oTt TO 17d0os;’ 
“av pev Toph Prounrwp,” épn mpos adTov 
“ Odopjrep yé €oTt, Kal dSiadeper Tav troAAOv 
ovde ev: av S€ amoxwpotvta OBedowpar, da- 
Kverat pov Kal orpeperat TwWS pos THY eodov 
évdov 7) Kapdia. add’ érrus abAnons mepi epeot 
Kal Oeopires emideién tt,” mpooeOnkev. Kat 6 
470 ev Ma€pos e€7jer towatra axnkows, tmépoyKos 
wv, ws av Hy Tots Beots SutAdv, ore bd Tooavrys 
yuvaikos Tovatra émemiorevto. Dropjreop de 
Trois mpoteBeiow evéxerro. Mdéuysos Se dvrev- 
éxeito, dia codias pev OutiKfs Katapabav drive 
KEXpNTAL, Brarorépep Te Kal duvatwrépw KaraAdoau 
To €Aattov. Kal 6 6 pev tadra ovvredécas 6 Maéi- 
pos edpape mapa tiv Lwouratpav, Kal mapa- 
duddrrew n€iov para axpiBds, «i TO adro Too 
oud meloeT au’ n Se ovKeTe macyew eon, Kat 
THY ye dx dariyyyetne TO Magivw Kal TH 
dmacay mpatw, Kal THY ye cpav mpooeOnker, 
@orep ovpmapotca, Kal’ iw taira énparrev, 
Kal ta havevra avexdAvie onueta. Tod d€ meadv- 
Tos emt THY yhv axavots, Kal Oeay avTixpus elvat 
tiv Lworndtpay opodroyotvtos, “ dviorw”’ dyno 
“dé TEKVOV" Deot ge pirooow, eav ov mpos exetvous 
Brémns Kat pa) perms emt Ta yniva Kat emiknpa 
xpjpara.” Kal 6 pev rapra dxovoas, ebrjet 
peyadavyotepos ‘yeyovwis, ws* Kal THs KaTa THY 
yuvaika Oewryntos ye aofadds sremeipapevos. 
6 S€ Diropytwp faidpos amyjvra rept Opas adr@ 
1 Before bd Cobet deletes xat. 
2 ws Wyttenbach adds, 
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what ailment T have, that T may not be troubled by 
it.” When he inquired: “Why what ails you?” 
she replied: “When Philometor is with me he is 
simply Philometor, and in no way different from the 
crowd, But when IT see that he is going away 
my heart within me is wounded and tortured till 
it tries to escape from my breast. Do you exert 
yourself on my behalf,” she added, “and so display 
your piety.” When he had heard this, Maximus 
went away puffed up with pride as though he were 
now Pctlatihy with the gods, because so wonderful 
i woman had put such faith in him, Meanwhile 
Philometor pursued his purpose, but Maximus 
having discovered by his sacrificial lore what was 
the power that Philometor possessed, strove to 
counteract and nullify the weaker spell by one more 
potent and efficacious, When Maximus had com- 
leted this rite he hastened to Sosipatra, and bade 
er observe carefully whether she had the same 
sensations in future, But she replied that she no 
longer felt them, and deseribed to Maximus his own 
prayer and the whole ceremony; she also told him 
the hour at which it took place, as though she had 
been present, and revealed to him the omens that 
had appeared, And when he fell to the earth in 
amazement and proclaimed Sosipatra visibly a 
goddess, she said: “Rise, my son, The gods love 
you if you raise your eyes to them and do not 
can towards carthly and perishable riches.” On 
hearing this he went away more uplifted than before 
with pride, seeing that he now had clear and certain 

oof of the woman's divine nature, Near the door 
¢ was met by Philometor who was coming in in 
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pera moAN@v Eraipwv cloudy: 6 Sé mdppwHev 
peya pbeyEdjevos elrev 6 Md£yos: “ rods Beovs 
cot, Dirourjrwp” elrev “éraipe, matoar parnv 
KaTaKalwy Td gaa” oUvewpaKis TL ToLodTov 
tows ait@ mepl a Kakoupy@v émparre, Kal o 
pev tov Madéyov drrepevdaBnfels bedv bn; 
Kal Ths ye emPovdAjs enavoato, KarayeAdous 
Tis mpoléoews 6 Ti Kal evexeipnoev: 1 dé Lwor- 
matpa yvnoiws Kal Svadepdvtrws édpa tod Aowrod 
tov Duropyropa, Oavpalovoa adrov ore adriv 
eOavpuace. more yodv ovveAnAvOdtwv andvTwy map” 
abt Diropyirwp dé od raphy, GAN ev aypd 
duerpiBev, 1) pwev mpoleors Hv Kal ro Cyrnua crept 
puxfs: TroMAOv dé Kwovpevwy Adywv, ws jparo 
Lwourdrpa A€yew, Kata puKpov tats dmodeifeat 
Siadvovoa ta mpoBaddAcueva, elra eis tov mepl 
Kabddov ipuyqs Kal ri 7d Kodalduevov Kal ri Td 
abdavarov adris eumimrovaa Adyov, peragd Tod 
KopuBavriacopod Kal rhs exBaxxevoews, domep 
dmokorretaa tiv puviv, eowwmnoe, Kal Bpaxdv 
€Mirotaa xpovov, “zi tobro;”’ dveBdnoev eis 
péoous: 6 ovyyeris Dirountwp pepdpevos em’ 
oxnuaros, TO TE Oxnua KaTd Twa Svoxwplav 
mepitrérpamra, KaKetvos Kwduvevter mepl Ta oKedn* 
arn eénpyxact ye adbrov of Oeparovres byaivovra, 
many doa mepl tots ayk@ov kal xepot tpavpara. 
elAnde, Kal tadrd ye axivdvva: ent hopetov dé 
feperar moTvuipevos.” taira éreye Kal elyev 
ovTws, Kal mavres qdeoav Ott mavTayod «lin 
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high spirits with many of his friends, and with a loud 
voice Maximus called out to him from some distance : 
“Friend Philometor, I adjure you in Heaven’s name, 
cease to burn wood to no purpose.” Perhaps he 
said this with some inner knowledge of the. mal- 
practices in which the other was engaged. There- 
upon Philometor was overawed by Maximus, believed 
him to be divine, and ceased his plotting, even 
ridiculing the course of action that he had entered 
on before. And for the future Sosipatra beheld 
Philometor with pure and changed eyes, though 
she admired him for so greatly admiring herself. 
Once, for example, when they were all met at her 
house—Philometor however was not present but was 
staying in the country—the theme under discussion 
and their inquiry was concerning the soul. Several 
theories were propounded, and then Sosipatra began 
to speak, and gradually by her proofs disposed of their 
arguments; then she fell to discoursing on the 
descent of the soul, and what part of it is subject to 
punishment, what part immortal, when in the midst 
of her bacchic and frenzied flow of speech she 
became silent, as though her voice had been cut off, 
and after letting a short interval pass she cried aloud 
in their midst: “ What is this? Behold my kinsman 
Philometor riding in a carriage! The carriage has 
been overturned in a rough place in the road and both 
his legs are in danger! However, his servants have 
dragged him out unharmed, except that he has 
received wounds on his elbows and hands, though 
even these are not dangerous. He is being carried 
home on a stretcher, groaning loudly.” These were 
her words, and they were the truth, for so it actually 
was, By this all were convinced that Sosipatra was 
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LXwourdrpa, Kat maar mdpeore rots ywopevors, 
dorep ot dirccopor wept TOv Hedy Adyovar. Kat 
ereAc’ta Sé emt rots tpiol matol. Kal ra@v jeev 
dvo Ta dvdpara oddév Sdouat ypadew. *“Avrwvivos 
dé Fv dios tTOv marépwr, ds ye TO KavwBuedv rod 
NeiAov KkataAdaBay ordj.c., Kat tots eet teAov- 
feevous mpoobels dAov éavrdv, my TE dard THs 
LnTpos mpdppyow efeBualero. Kal » vedtns TOV 
dyrawevTwy Tas spuxds Kal puroco tas émOupovy- 
tov efoitwy mpos adrov, Kal 7d tepdv veavioxwy 
iepewy jreotov Hv. adros pev ody Ete avOpwmos 
elvac Sox@v Kal avOpedrros dpirdv, maou Tots 
OptAnrats mpovdrAeyev, ws pet? exeivov odk ETL TO 
iepov eoouTo, aN Kal ta preydAa Kat _dywa Too 
Lapamidos fepa mpos Td onoroedes Kal doppov 
xwpnoet wal peraBrnOjoerat, Kad Tb pvdades Kal 
aewes akdTos Tupavyrjce. TA emt ys KdAACTA. 
6 S€ xpdvos am)AeyEev adravra, Kal TO mpadypd ye 
eis ypnopod auvereheaOn Biav. 

ovtou dé tod yévous, od yap Tas “Howddou 
Kadoupevas "Hofas Eomevdov ypadew, drrdppovat 
TWes, Womep dorépwv Trepteeid noav, Kal els 
dirocofovvtwy € érepa arra yevy Sveomdpnoay kal 
KareveunOnoar, ols tod prroaodety 7 ovyyevera 
Kepdos Hv. Ta mActora dé ev Sucaornplors, aamep 
6 LeoKparys mept THY TOO Baorréws orody, exw- 
Svvevov" ouTw mepreppovnoav Xprjpara Kal KaTe- 
aTvynoav xpuolov. av yodv adrots Puoaodia, Td 


1 Antoninus died about 390; the Serapeum was destroyed 
in 391. 

2 Kunapius means that his work is not a genealogical 
catalogue like the lost Hesiodic poem. 

3 Plato, Puthyphro init. Socrates, charged with impiety, 
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omnipresent, and that, even as the philosophers 
assert concerning the gods, nothing happened with- 
out her being there to see. She died leaving the 
three sons of whom she had spoken, ‘The names of 
two of them I need not record. But Antoninus was 
worthy of his parents, for he settled at the Canobie 
mouth of the Nile and devoted himself wholly to the 
religious rites of that place, and strove with all his 
powers to fulfil his mother’s prophecy. ‘To him 
resorted all the youth whose souls were sane and 
sound, and who hungered for philosophy, and the 
temple was filled with young men acting as priests. 
Though he himself still appeared to be human and 
he associated with human beings, he foretold to all 
his followers that after his death! the temple would 
cease to be, and even the great and holy temples of 
Serapis would pass into formless darkness and be 
transformed, and that a fabulous and unseemly gloom 
would hold sway over the fairest things on earth. 
To all these prophecies time bore witness, and in 
the end his prediction gained the force of an oracle. 

From this family—for it is not my purpose to 
write an Moiae,? as Hesiod’s poem is called—there 
survived certain effluences as though from the stars, 
and these were dispersed and distributed among 
various classes of professed philosophers who made a 
profit out of their affinity with genuine philosophy, 
and they spent most of their time running risks in 
the law courts, like Socrates in the porch of the 
King Archon.’ Such was their contempt for money 
and their detestation of gold! In fact their philo- 
sophy consisted in wearing the philosopher's cloak 
is found in the porch of the archon who investigated such 
charges; these sham philosophers frequented the courts 


whereas Socrates, as a rule, avoided them. 
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TpiBevioy Kal TO preevpo8ar THs Lwourdtpas, 
‘ \ » / \ / / \ \ > 
kal Tov Edvordbiov da ordpuaros dépew, Ta dé ev 
Tots oOpwuéevois oakkia Te adpa Kal vrdpeoTa 
BiBrASiwv, Kai tabra w&s dv axbos elvar KapyjAwv 
TmoAAdv. Kal e€nriotavTd ye mdvu axpiBOs Ta 
BiBXia: Kat radra ye Hv els oddéva fépovta Ta 
A , > A onl / \ > , 
Tmadadyv dirooddwv, adda SiabfKat te Kal apri- 
ypada rovTwr, Kal ovpBdoAaa mepl* mpacewr, 
Kal doa 6 KaKodaipwv Kal 6 mpos THY TAaVwmLEeVnY 
Kal dtaktov arnv éemixAivwy Bios érawety eiwlev. 
ottws ovdé ev Tois pera TadTa Uwourdtpa és 
TOV yxpnopov ametvyyave, Kal tTovTwy ye Ta 
1 OF 2 ON / /, © \ , ? 
dvopata ovdev Séopar ypadew* 6 yap Adyos odK 
Derk \ ua > > Lee) \ > \ / 
emt tods davaAovs adn emt rods ayabods dépew 
ouveretyerar. mAjv doa els adris traév maidwy 
(CAvrwrivos dvopa av attd, oS Kal mpd Bpayéos 
> fe c \ > \ > 
emepvjoOny, 6 diaBadrav es rv Arcfavdperar, 
elra TO KavwBixov /Oavpdoas TE wat drrepaya- 
obeis Tob NetAou oropa, Kal Tots éxetvy Deots TE 
Kal appijrous iepots avabeis Kal Tpooapp.daas 
éauTov ) TAXD pda. mpos TI)v TOO Oelou ouyyevevay 
emédwke, awpaTtos TE TEpippovrjaas Kat Tov 
mept ToOTO HdSovav aroAveis, copiav TE AyvwoTov 
Tols moAdots emitndevoas: mept ob mpoonKe Kat 
dua puakpotépwv <imeiv. émedeixvuTo uev ae 
ovdev Oeoupyov Kal mapdAoyov és TV pawop 
aicbnow, TOS Baowucas tows Oppas Soplyevos 
érépwoe pepovoas: Tod dé Ti Kapreplay Kal Td 
akaymrov Kat dpetdotatov elavualov damavtes. 
kal Katjeody ye map adrov ent Oddacoay ot 


1 Before rep! Wyttenbach deletes , cat, 
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and constantly alluding to Sosipatra, while Eustathius 
was ever on their lips; moreover they carried other 
obvious and external signs, big wallets so crammed 
with books that they would have laden several 
camels. They had learned these very carefully by 
heart. And these books of theirs anyhow bore 
upon none of the ancient philosophers, but were 
wills and copies of wills, contracts of sales and 
suchlike documents, which are highly esteemed in 
that life which is prone to dissolute folly and licence. 
Thus it proved that Sosipatra could also divine 
correctly what should happen after these events. 
But I need not write down even the names of these 
men, for my narrative is eager to lead on to those 
that are not unworthy but worthy. An exception 
must be made of one of her sons; his name was 
Antoninus, and I mentioned him just now ; he crossed 
to Alexandria, and then so greatly admired and 
preferred the mouth of the Nile at Canobus, that 
he wholly dedicated and applied himself to the 
worship of the gods there, and to their secret rites. 
He made rapid progress towards affinity with the 
divine, despised his body, freed himself from its 
pleasures, and embraced a wisdom that was hidden 
from the crowd. On this matter I may well speak 
at greater length. He displayed no tendency to 
theurgy and that which is at variance with sensible 
appearances, perhaps because he kept a wary eye on 
the imperial views and policy which were opposed 
to these practices.! But all admired his fortitude 
and his unswerving and inflexible character, and 
those who were then pursuing their studies at 


1 For the wholesale persecution of those suspected of 
sorcery see Ammianus xxviii. 1. 
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Kata Hv *AreEdvdperav tore axoAdlovres, 7 Se 
’AdeEdvdpera Sid ye TO TOO Lapdmidos tepov tepd 
Ts iy oiKxoupern* of yoov mavraxobev powrdvres 
és aurny Aj 06s Te Hoav TH Sp Tapioodpevor, 
Kal, peTa Tas Bepametas Tob O-tov, mapa. TOV 
“Avtesvivov ETpexov, ot pev Sud yas, Soot ye 
ETPEXOV, tots de efnpre Ta TroTdpuua mAoia, “eT 
peoravns emt TIV omroveny drropepovtes. auvov- 
oias d¢ akwwl€rtes, of pev Aoyucoy mpoBAnwa 
mpobeuevor, abOdvws Kal abwpov_ THS TDarevuriis 
évepopodvto aodias, of dé Tay Devorépeow Tt 
mpoBaAdrovres, avdpidvte.  oavvetvyxavov: ovKobv 
edpbeyyero mpos adradv ovdéva, adAAd Ta dppara 
otnoas Kal diabpyoas eis Tov odpavdv, dvavdos 
éxeito Kal dreyKTos, ovdé Tis eldev adrov Tepl THY 
ToLoOvTWY padlus els dptAiav EABdvra avOpadrrwy. 

“Ore de Hv Te Devdrepov To Kar’ abrov, odK is 
pakpav drreonudvOn: ov yap épbaver éxetvos e€ 
avOpebrrew amv, Kat ui te Oepancia taY Kara 
THY “AreSavdperay Kal 70 Laparretov tep@v* bu 
EaKeddvvuTo’ ovxX 1) Depareta. povov, adr Kal Ta 
oikodounuata, Kal mdvra eyivero Kabamep ev 
mountiKois pvOos, Tov Tvyavrwy KexparnKotwr. 
Kal Ta, tept Tov KdvwBov fepa tadro tobro émacyov, 
@codSociov péev téte Baocrrevovros, Meodirov dé 
mpootatobytos T&v evayav, avOpwmov twos 
Edpupédovros 

6s 700 drepO¥poror Tuydvrecow Bacirever, 


1 fepdv Boissonade ; lepav Wyttenbach. 


1 Theophilus was the Christian bishop of Alexandria; of. 
Zosimus vy. 28; Theodoret v. 22. 
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Alexandria used to go down to him to the seashore. 
For, on account of its temple of Serapis, Alexandria 
was a world in itself, a world consecrated by religion : 
at any rate those who resorted to it from all parts 
were a multitude equal in number to its own 
citizens, and these, after they had worshipped the 
god, used to hasten to Antoninus, some, who were in 
haste, by land, while others were content with boats 
that plied on the river, gliding in a leisurely way 
to their studies. On being granted an interview 
with him, some would propound a logical problem, 
and were forthwith abundantly fed with the philo- 
sophy of Plato; but others, who raised questions as 
to things divine, encountered a statue. For he would 
utter not a word to any one of them, but fixing his 
eyes and gazing up at the sky he would lie there 
speechless and unrelenting, nor did anyone ever see 
him lightly enter into converse with any man on such 
themes as these. 

Now, not long after, an unmistakable sign was 
given that there was in him some diviner element. 
For no sooner had he left the world of men than the 
cult of the temples in Alexandria and at the shrine 
of Serapis was scattered to the winds, and not only 
the ceremonies of the cult but the buildings as well, 
and everything happened as in the myths of the 
poets when the Giants gained the upper hand. 
The temples at Canobus also suffered the same 
fate in the reign of Theodosius, when Theophilus? 
presided over the abominable ones like a sort of 


Eurymedon 
Who ruled over the proud Giants,” 


2 Odyssey vii. 59. 
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Evaypiou * de Hy TmoATiKTY apx7V dpxovros, 


‘Pwpavod dé Tous Kat” _Atyurrov oTparusras 
TEeTLOTEYLEVOU’ OiTWes, Gua Ppakédpevor KaTa 
Tay iepdv Kabdrep Kata Aldwv Kat ABokdwv 
Quuov, emt tadta dAddpevor, mrodguov Se pyre 
dkonv ddrordpevor, TH TE DYapameiw Katedv- 
pjvavto Kal tots avabnuaow émoAeunoay, av- 
aVvTAyYWVLOTOV Kal aaxov vikny viKHGaYTES. Tots 
yoov avdpidor Kal avabjpaow és Toodvoe yevvaiws 
euaxeoavTo, woTe ov povoy evikwy atra, adda 
kal éxdertov, Kal ta€is Hv adrots moAeuKy TOV 
tpeAdprevov Aabetv. tod dé Laparretov jLdvov TO 
edagos ovdx dpethovro dua Bapos TOV. Aide, ob 
yap hoav edperakiyyTou ovyxeavres 82 dmavTa 
kal tapdgavtes, of troAcuiuKwTato. Kal yevvator, 
Kal Tas xelpas dvaysdkrovs pév, odK adido- 
xpnpdrous dé mporeivavres, Tovs te Deods Efacav 
veviKnkKeval, Kal THY ltepoavAiay Kal THY aceBerav 
els Emawov op@v adtav Karedoyilorto. 

Eira érevotyov tots tepots témois Tovs KaAou- 
pLevous pLovaxovs, avOpdmous ev Kata TO eldos, 6 
dé Bios adtois auvwens, Kal és Td eudaves Emaayov 
Te Kal €molovy pupia Kaka Kal adpacra. add’ 
Gpws Tobro pev evocBés eddKer, TO KaTappovetv 
Tod Oeiov: TupavyiKny yap eixev efovotav TOTE 
mas avOpwros pédaway popav | eo0fAra, Kat Snpo- 
ola Bovdédpevos aoxnuovely: és Toodvbe dperijs 
Hace 76 avOpdimwov. GAA Tepl TovTwY pev 
kal €v tots KaloAKots Ths toropias ovyypdu- 


1 Everlov Lawrentianus, Boissonade ; Evayplov restored by 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, p. 130. 
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and Evagrius was prefect of the city, and Romanus in 
command of the legions in Egypt.! For these men, 
girding themselves in their wrath against our sacred 
places as though against stones and stone-masons, 
made a raid on the temples, and though they could 
not allege even a rumour of war to justify them, 
they demolished the temple of Serapis and made 
war against the temple offerings, whereby they 
won a victory without meeting a foe or fighting a 
battle. In this fashion they fought so strenuously 
against the statues and votive offerings that they not 
only conquered but stole them as well, and their 
only military tactics were to ensure that the thief 
should eseape detection, Only the floor of the 
temple of Serapis they did not take, simply because 
of the weight of the stones which were not easy to 
move from their place. Then these warlike and 
honourable men, after they had thrown everything 
into confusion and disorder and had thrust out hands, 
unstained indeed by blood but not pure from greed, 
boasted that they had overcome the gods, and reckoned 
their sacrilege and impiety a thing to glory in, 

Next, into the sacred places they imported monks, 
as they called them, who were men in appearance 
but led the lives of swine, and openly did and 
allowed countless unspeakable crimes. But this they 
accounted piety, to show contempt for things divine. 
For in those days every man who wore a black robe 
and consented to behave in unseemly fashion in 
public,® possessed the power of a tyrant, to such a 
pitch of virtue had the human race advanced! All 
this however I have described in my Universal 

1 Sozomenus vii. 15 gives the Christian account of the 
conversion of the Serapeum into a church, 

2 Of, Libanius, On the Temples, 474, 
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\ u4 A 
pacw elpntar. todvs dé povayods TovTouvs Kal 
eis Tov KadvwBov xabidpvcav, avi t&v dvtwv 
Oedv eis avdparrddwv Oepareias, kal o0dé xpnoTayv, 
KaTadjoavres TO avOpmmwov. doTéa yap Kal 

~ a e 
Kepadas tay eéml moddots apaptipacw €adw- 
KoTwv ovvadilovres, ots TO moAitiKOv exoAale 
\ 
SuxaoTypiov, Oeovs te amedeiKvucay, Kal mpoc- 
~ a 4 
exadwdobvto Tots pvypact,” Kal KpeitTous UrreAdL- 
Bavov etva podvydpevor mpos Tots Tao. pap- 
~ ~ A / 
Tupes yoov exadobvTo Kal dudKovol Twes Kal mpéE- 
oBeis TOV aitjoewr rapa THv Oedv, avdpdmoda 
dedovrevKora Kakds, Kat pdaorée Karadedamavy - 
peva, Kal Tas THs Lox Onpias w@rewas €v tots 
etdcidous péepovta GAN’ ops VA pépet Tovrous 
tovs Jeovs. tobro yobr «is peyadny mpovovay Kat 
473 “Avrevivou ouvetéAccev, Tt Tos amavtTas epackev 
Ta tepa tadovs yevijccoba worep tov Kat 
*IdpBrcyos 6 péyas (omep ev tots Kat éKeivov 
u/ > , > t ‘ 
maparcdoimapev), avdpds Tivos Aiyumtiov Tov 
> / / ~ \ > / \ 
AmoAdw Kkadécavtos, Tot dé eAOdvTos, Kal KaTa- 
A ” 
mayevtoy Thy ow Tov mapdovTwr, “ mavoaabe, 
edn “ éraipot, BavpdLlovres: [LovowaxnoavTos yap 
av8pos €oTw eldwrov-”” ovTws eTEpov tL €oTe TO 
vd Oewpev Kal tots Tod odpatos dmatndois 
” > > 77 AI \ / \ 
oppacw. GAN *IduBrAtyos pev Ta TmapdvTa dewa 
Deyps >A. a ss \ Da; nye \ 
<ldev, vrwrivos d€ ta péAdovra mpoeide* Kal 
TotTd ‘ye avtod povov evobéverav péper. aAumov 
d€ adt@ 7d Tédos eis yhpas avocov adikopeve * 
1 yonrév Boissonade ; 8vtwv Cobet. 
2 For a lacuna of about six letters Boissonade supplies 
pytipact 3 ; Lundstrém approves Jordan’s écreos. 


3 eidev Cobet adds. 
4 dpixduevov Boissonade ; ddixouévw Wyttenbach, 
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History. They settled these monks at Canobus also, 
and thus they fettered the human race to the 
worship of slaves, and those not even honest slaves, 
instead of the true gods. For they collected the 
bones and skulls of criminals who had been put to 
death for numerous crimes, men whom the law 
courts of the city had condemned to punishment, 
made them out to be gods, haunted their sepulchres,! 
and thought that they became®better by defiling 
themselves at their graves. “Martyrs” the dead 
men were called, and “ministers” of a sort, and 
“ambassadors” from the gods to carry men’s 
prayers,—these slaves in vilest servitude, who had 
been consumed by stripes and carried on their 
phantom forms the scars of their villainy.2 How- 
ever these are the gods that earth produces! This, 
then, greatly increased the reputation of Antoninus 
also for foresight, in that he had foretold to all 
that the temples would become tombs.’ Likewise 
the famous Iamblichus, as I have handed down 
in my account of his life, when a certain Egyptian 
invoked Apollo, and to the great amazement of those 
who saw the vision, Apollo came: “ My friends,” 
said he, “cease to wonder; this is only the ghost 
of a gladiator.” So great a difference does it make 
whether one beholds a thing with the intelligence 
or with the deceitful eyes of the flesh. But 
Iamblichus saw through marvels that were present, 
whereas Antoninus foresaw future events. This 
fact of itself argues his superior powers. His end 
came painlessly, when he had attained to a ripe old 

1 An echo of Phaedo 81p; cf. Julian, Misopogon 344 ; 
Against the Galilaeans 335c. Christian churches were built 


over the graves of martyrs. 
2 An echo of Gorgias 524r. 8 Cf. Julian, Or. vii. 228¢. 
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kal Bad. Kat Aumnpov tots vody Exovot Td 
mpoeyvwrapLevov excel T&v iepdv TéXos. 

Magipov Kat mpotepov env oOnuev, Kal 6 Tabra 
ypdpav ovK jv dbéaros Tod avdpos, aAa, véos 
ere ynpud ouveTbyxave Kal puvis TE TKovoev, 
olas av Ts TKouge THs “Opnpuciis "AOnvas 7 Tod 
"AroMwvos. T® S€ Kal mTHVvol Ev TiWES Hoav at 
Tav Oppcirooy Kops, Todov Se xabetro yevewor, 
Tas Se opyas THS sboxiis SuedijAov TO. OL HOT a. 
Kat appovia yé Tis emhv Kal dcovovte Kal op@vrt, 
Kal be audotv TOV aicbjcewv 6 ouveny émAnrreTo, 
ovre THY dgucunotay pepwv TaV Oupdroov, ouTE 
Tov Spopov Tav Adywr. adn’ ovdé et tis Tov 
eprerpordray mavu Kat dewey Svehéyero pos 
avrov, dyruhéyew eToAua, GAN’ Hovxy TmapaddvTes 
atrous, Tots _ Aeyopevous womep €k Tpurddcov 
€lrovTo* rooadrn TUS adpodirn tots xelAcow én 
exdOyntro. hv pev obdv TOV «0 yeyovoTwr, Kal 
mobros adporepos omnv avr@, ddeApovs be ete 
yrynaious, ods exciAvev eivar mpwTous avros wv, 
KAavéiavev te tov KatadaBovta tiv "*Adcé- 
dy8pevay Kaket trawdevoavta, Kal Nupdidsavoy tov 
ev Lpupyy mepupavas copuorevoayTa. 

*Hy dé 6 avjp obtos TH SvamAnobevraw THS 
Aideciov aodias. “lovAvavod dé tod Baoevoav- 
Tos nusOn yeveoBar diddoKados. odTos, mdvroov 
dvnpnyerev d70 TOO Kwvoravtiouv (Tatra dé ev 
Tots Kata “lovAvavoy axpiBéotepov yéypamrat), 


1 See note, p. 395. 

2 Some scholars think that Claudianus was the father of 
the Latin poet Claudianus (florwit 400 a.p.), but there is no 
sure evidence for this. 
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age free from sickness. And to all intelligent men 
the end of the temples which he had prognosticated 
was painful indeed, 

Of Maximus I have spoken earlier, and indeed the 
author of this narrative did not fail to see the man 
with his own eyes, but while still a youth met him in 
his old age and heard his voice, which was such as one 
might have heard from Homer's Athene or Apollo, 
The very pupils of his eyes were, so to speak, 
winged ; he had a long grey beard, and his glance 
revealed the agile impulses of his soul. There was 
a wonderful harmony in his person, both to the eye 
and ear, and all who conversed with him were 
amazed as to both these faculties, since one could 
hardly endure the swift movements of his eyes or his 
rapid flow of words. In discussion with him no one 
ventured to contradict him, not even the most 
experienced and most eloquent, but they yielded to 
him in silence and acquiesced in what he said as 
though it came from the tripod of an oracle ; such a 
charm sat on his lips! He came of an honourable 
family and possessed ample means; and he had two 
lawful brothers whom he kept from holding the very 
highest rank because he held it himself. They 
were Claudianus? who settled in Alexandria and 
taught there, and Nymphidianus who became very 
distinguished as a sophist at Smyrna. 

Maximus was one of those who had been saturated 
with the wisdom of Aedesius; moreover he received 
the honour of being the teacher of the Emperor 
Julian, After all his relatives had been put to 
death by Constantius, as I have recorded with more 
details in my account of Julian, and the whole 
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kal yYurrwbevtos rod yévous, mreprehetpOn » pdvos, 
dv HAukiay mepuppovn dels Kal mpadrnra. ev- 
vodxyou Sé duws avrov dyupenoAcvov Baovduxot Kau 
mapapvraxat Tives joav, OTrws ein Xproriavos 
BéBavos: 6 8é Kal mpos Tatra TO _beyebos Tis 
pvoews emedelKvuro. mavra. yoov ovrw Sua aTo- 
patos elye ta BiBAia, wore hyavaKkrovy eéxeivor 
mpos Thy Bpax’TnTa Ths madelas, Ws OdK exovTES 
6 tt dvdakovat TO madlov. ws dé ovTE eKeEtvor 
madevew elyov, ovte “lovAvavos pavOdvew, &€- 
ATO TOV dverov emiTpamyvat ot Kal pnTopiK@v 
axpodaacbat kal prrooopuny Adyuy. 6 6é, Jeob 
vevoavTos, emerpewe, mept xe) BiBAra mAavacBan 
BovAdpevos atrov Kal apyeiv padAov 7 Tod yevous 
kat ths Baotreias tropysvioKkecbar. Todro 8é 
emitparev adT@, mavtayod Babléwv cal Baputatwr 
474 UToKeyLevwY KTNUATWY, weTa BactduKhs drrovoias 

Kal Sopudopias mepiepoira, Kal Sdiudoreryev omy 
BovAouro. kal 61) Kal «is Ilépyapov dpucvetrac 
Kara kéos Tihs Aideoiou cogins, 6 5é a poev 
els pakpov Tt vijpas apixro,® Kal TO oOpa. exapve: 
THs dé dputAtas adrod TPOEGTHKETOY Kal dvd TovS 
Tpwrous epépovTo Magyuos Te, vmep od TddE 
ypaperac, Kal XpvadvOos 6 6 ek Udpdewr, IIpioxos 
te 0 Ocompwros 7 Modoaoes, EdoeBids TE O €K 
Kapias Mvvdouv moAews. Kat avvovalas afwwlels 
THS Aideciou, C) Kal ev peipaio mpeoBurns *Tou- 
Avaves, THY bev dcp Kal TO Geoedes THs puyfs 
KatamAayeis, ovk €BovAreto ywpilecba, adr’, 

1 Before mepiehelpOn Cobet deletes ‘IovAvards; retained by 
Boissonade. 

2 adplxero Boissonade ; dd¢ixro Cobet. 

1 Of., however, Julian, Letter to the Athenians 273 B. 
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family had been stripped bare, Julian alone was 
left alive, being despised on the score of. his 
tender years and his mild disposition. Never- 
theless, eunuchs from the palace took charge of 
him, and were assigned to keep watch so that he 
might not waver from the Christian faith. But even 
in the face of these difficulties he displayed the 
greatness of his genius. For he had their books 
so thoroughly by heart that they fretted at the 
seantiness of their erudition, since there was nothing 
that they could teach the boy. | Now since they had 
nothing to teach him and Julian had nothing to 
learn from them, he begged his cousin’s permission 
to attend the schools of the sophists and lectures on 
philosophy. He, as the gods so willed, permitted 
this, because he wished Julian to browse among 
books and to have leisure for them, rather than 
leave him to reflect on his own family and his claim 
to empire. After he had obtained this permission, 
since ample and abundant. wealth from many sources 
was at his disposal,! he used to travel about accom- 
panied by the emperor’s suspicions and a bodyguard, 
and went where he pleased. Thus it was that he 
eame to Pergamon, following on the report of the 
wisdom of Aedesius. But the latter was by this time 
far on in years, and his bodily strength was failing. 
First and foremost of all his students were Maximus, 
about whom I am now writing, Chrysanthius of 
Sardis, Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, and 
Eusebius who came from Myndus, a city of Caria. 
On being allowed to study under Aedesius, Julian, 
who was old for his boyish years, in amazement and 
admiration of his vigour and the divine qualities of 
his soul, refused to leave him, but like those who had 
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wormep of Kard Tov pdov dard THs Subados Bay Stores 


xavdov Kat duvort Tov Habnwdroov EAKew eBovero, 
Kat d@pd ye ent rovrous Baowud didmeurrev 6 
de oddé radra mpoolero, wat heraxadéoas rov 
veavioxor, elev" GMa od peev Kal Tv ve 
7 ey ode dyvoeis, TAUcavrais dxoais dx, 

revos, 7d S€é dpyavov atrijs ovvopgs ows va 
Keira, THs youpacews wat migews ScaAvoperns 
ets 7d ouvribey * od dd, et te Kal Spay Borer, 
téxvov codias eémjparov (roiadra ydp cov 
THs Yvyjs wdadAuara Karaparddve ), mpos Tods 
euods maidas mopevdels ovras yrnatous, exeOey 
pudny €upopod codias amdans Kat paPnedrooy: 
Kav TUS TOV BU piwv, atcyerOjyoy mdvTws 
ore eyevov Kal eed} s dvpwros. eBouddueny 
bev av? Tapetvac wal Magiwov, aA’ éxt t nj “Edecov 
éoraArat. rat rept ares Ta Guorr SreAdeyOnv 
av, add Kaxetvos emt tis ‘ENados mémAeuKe® 
Aowrot SE ray euav graipov EvodBids re Kat 


Xpvodvbios, dv axpowjevos eAdyvora TO eov 


evoxAnoets yijpas, 
‘Qs SE radra HKovce "Toudards, rob 8 dlocogov 
pev odd” Os adiorato, TpoceKetTo dé Kara Tov 


ToAdy xpdvov EdoeBi te Kat Xpvoarbi, qv Se 
6 Xpvoaréos Opoybtycos Magiueo Ta rept Oeva- 


ag cvverBovaray, Kat ddetAxey éauroy ev _ Tots 


pabjnac, Kal td dAdo HOos rowdror Exwr 
1 surreéty Boissonade ; currcéér Cobet. 
2 ody Boissonade; ad» Cobet. 
\ The bite of this snake, as its Greek name implies, caused 
insatiable thirst. 


2 This is an echo of Porphyry’s famous saying about 
Plotinus : dice ney aloyeronery ri ee coda eho. 
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been bitten by the snake! in the story he longed to 
drink down learning open-mouthed and at a gulp, 
and to win his end used to send Aedesius gifts 
worthy of an emperor, But Aedesius would not 
accept these, and having summoned the youth he 

said: “ Well, thou also knowest my soul, for thou hast’ 
listened many a time to my teachings’; but thou 
seest how its instrument is affected now that that 
whereby it is connected and held together is dis- 
solving into that from which it was composed, But if 
thou dost desire to accomplish aught, beloved child 
of wisdom as thou art, such signs and tokens of thy 
soul do I discern, go to those who are true sons of 
mine. From their store fill thyself to overflowing 
with every kind of wisdom and learning. Once 
admitted to their mysteries thou shalt be utterly 
ashamed to have been born and to be called a 
man.” I could have wished that Maximus also were 
here, but he has been dispatched to Kphesus, Of 
Priscus ® too I should have said the same, but he also 
has sailed to Greece. But there remain of my 
disciples Musebius and Chrysanthius, and if thou wilt 
study with them thou wilt cease to harass my old 
age,’ 

On hearing this, Julian did not even then leave 
the philosopher, but for the greater part of his 
time he devoted his attention to Eusebius and 
Chrysanthius. Now Chrysanthius had a soul akin to 
that of Maximus, and like him was passionately 
absorbed in working marvels, and he withdrew 
himself in the study of the science of divination, 
and in other respects also had a very similar 


8 For Priscus see below, p. 481, Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxv. 3, and Julian, vol, iii. Letters. 
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Evo¢Buos bé, mapovTos pev Magipov, TY axpt- 
Bevay TH ev Tots pépeat tod Adyou Kal Tas dva- 
AextiKas pnxavas Kal tAoKkas brépevye, amovtos 
dé domep yAvaKkod gdéyyous aornp daréAapre: 
TooavTn Tis evKoAla Kal xdpis emHvOer Tots Adyots. 
Kat 6 Xpvodvbtos mapa emyver Kal ovverrévevey, 
Oo TE “TovAvavos TOV dvSpa eoeBalero. mpooeriOn 
be pera. TH eSijynow 6 EvoeBws, ws tabra ety 
TA OVTWS ovra., at de Ty atcOnow anat@oar pay- 
yaveitan Kat ‘yontevovoa, Oavuatorody épya, 
Kal ™pos dhucds Twas Suvduers TapamaLovT ay 
Kal pepunvoroy. tobdTo aKovwy 7d émipwynua 
ToAAGaKUs 6 Bedraros TovAcavds, idia Tov XpvodvOiov 
amodaBav, “et ti oou pereorw adnbeias, @ dire 
Xpvodvbre,” mpos adrov edn ‘ ppadoov joe cadds 
tis 6 ézidoyos obros THs e&nynoews.” 6 be 
Babéws para Kat owdpovws aveveyrav “ adda 
mpay pa TOUnGELS ” &bn “gogdov, pq) Tap’ éeuod 
TavTa, ard map’ € éxelvou muOouevos.” Kat pabav 
TOUTO TROUGE Kat emoince, Oedv twa vopicas Tov 
XpvodyOvov emt TO Aoyw. yevouerns Se Ths 
avvovatas, 0 pev Ta avira, mpocemeépawev,» 6 be 
*TovAvaves Oapoadéws HpeTo, Ti TOOTO avT@ Bowne- 
Tat ovvEexX@s emideyopevor. evrada. 6 6 EdoeBus Tv 
éavrob metdoas evyAwttiav, Kal TO eVoTopov emt 
TO ppdlew akwaAvtov adeis pepeobar, “Magyos” 
etme “tis éort Trav mpeoBurepwv akpoat@v Kat 
moAAa exmemrauSevpevonv obTos Sua péyeBos pu- 
gews Kal Adywr brepoxv Katadpovnoas TOV ev 
1 rpoceméppaivev Boissonade ; mpocerépawvev Cobet. 


1 7.¢. dialectical discussions. Eusebius was devoted to 
philosophical rhetoric, whereas Chrysanthius and Maximus 
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character. But Eusebius, at least when Maximus was 
present, used to avoid precise and exact divisions of 
a disputation and dialectical devices and subtleties ; 
though when Maximus was not there he would shine 
out like a bright star, with a light like the sun’s; 
such was the facility and charm that flowered in his 
discourses. Chrysanthius too was there to applaud 
and assent, while Julian actually reverenced Eusebius, 
At the close of his exposition Eusebius would add 
that these! are the only true realities, whereas the 
impostures of witchcraft and magic that cheat the 
senses are the works of conjurors who are insane men 
led astray into the exercise of earthly and material 
powers. The sainted Julian frequently heard the 
closing words, and at last took Chrysanthius aside, 
and said: “If the truth is in you, dear Chrysanthius, 
tell me plainly what is the meaning of this epilogue 
that follows his exposition?” Having reflected deeply 
and with prudence, he said: “The wise thing for you 
to do will be to inquire this not of me but of himself.” 
Julian listened, took the hint and acted on it, and 
regarded Chrysanthius as little short of divine on 
account of what he had said. Then when the next 
lecture took place, Eusebius ended with the same 
words as before, and Julian boldly asked him what 
was the meaning of the epilogue that he perpetually 
recited. Thereupon Eusebius spread the sails of the 
eloquence that was his by nature, and giving free 
rein to his powers of speech said: ‘‘ Maximus is one 
of the older and more learned students, who, because 
of his lofty genius and superabundant eloquence 
scorned all logical proof in these subjects and 


were thaumaturgists, or miracle-workers. Julian from this 
time fell under the baleful influence of Maximus. 
4:33 
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Tovtois dmodeifewr, emi pavias Twas opunoas Kal 
Spaydv, ovvexdAccev Has mpwnv Tods mapdovTas 
eis TO ‘Exatyjowv, Kal moddods edeikvu ods 
Kal? éavtot paptupas. ws d€ amnvrjoaper, Kal 
TH Beov mpooekuvyncapev, “Kabjobe pev,” etme 
mpos pas, ae pirratou €raipor, Kal To péAdov 
opare, Kal el Te diahepw TOv ToMay € eyes. ””  robTo 
dé eimaév, Kal Kkabeob&twv judy andvtwv, xov- 
Spov Kabayicas ABavwrod, Kal mpds éavTov 
ovtwa Sxrote vuvov mepaivwy, eis Toodvde map- 
HAVev emdeiEews, WoTe TO pev mp@Tov ewerdia 
TO dyaAwa, eita Kal yéAws Fv Td Pawdpevov. 
BopvBovpevwv Se pay tno THs oews, ara 
TapaxOnre ye tua@v bro TovTwY pede els, adrixa 
yap Kal at Aaprddes dvaipovow, & ds ev taiy xepotv 
% Ocds péper:” Kai tods Adyous edfave To Pas 
tats Aapmdor mepidreydpevov. tuets pev odv 
tov @Qeatpixdv eéxeivov Oavparorowv mpos TO 
mapov KatamAayevres, avexwpynoaev? ad dé Tov- 
Twv pndev Oavpdons, @oTep odde ey, THY Sia 
Tod Adyou Kdbapow peya. Te xen drrodapBavev.”’ 
6 de Devdraros “TovAvavos TovTo aKkovoas, “ an’ 

Eppwoo ’ elme * Kal Tpoexe tots BiBréors, epol 
d€ eurveoas dv eliyrovv.” kal TavTa. eimreiv, Kal 
Xpucavbiov KatadiAnoas TH kehadyy, emt TH 
"Edeoov eLadpunce. ovvtvywv 8€ exet Magivw, 
eexpeuard Te Tod avipos, Kal ampl€ tis odns 
oodias elyeto. 6 dé Madéuos stdnyetrat abr 
Kal TOV Gevdrarov peraxadéoa Xpuodvbvov, Kal, 
yevouevov ovTws, ports FpKovv audw TH Tod 
maidos és Tas pabjoes edpvywpia. 
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impetuously resorted to the acts of amadman, Not 
long since, he invited us to the temple of Hecate 
and summoned many witnesses of his folly. When 
we had arrived there and had saluted the goddess: 
‘ Be seated,’ said he, ‘my well-beloved friends, and 
observe what shall come to pass, and how greatly I 
surpass the common herd.’ When he had said this, 
and we had all sat down, he burned a grain of 
incense and recited to himself the whole of some 
hymn or other, and was so highly successful in 
his demonstration that the image of the goddess first 
began to smile, then even seemed to laugh aloud. 
We were all much disturbed by this sight, but he 
said: ‘Let none of you be terrified by these things, 
for presently even the torches. which the goddess 
holds in her hands shall kindle into flame.’ And 
before he could finish speaking the torches burst into 
a blaze of light. Now for the moment we came 
away amazed by that theatrical miracle - worker. 
But you must not marvel at any of these things, even 
as I marvel not, but rather believe that the thing of 
the highest importance is that purification of the 
soul which is attained by reason.” However, when 
the sainted Julian heard this, he said: “ Nay, fare- 
well and devote yourself to your books. You have 
shown me the man I was in search of.” After saying 
this he kissed the head of Chrysanthius and started 
for Ephesus. There he had converse with Maximus, 
and hung on to him and laid fast hold on all that he 
had to teach. Maximus persuaded him to summon 
thither the divine Chrysanthius also, and when this 
had been done the two of them barely sufficed 
to satisfy the boy’s great capacity for acquiring 
this kind of lore. 
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‘Qs 5€ Kat Tatra elye Kad@s, dkovoas Te mAdov 
elvar kata tiv “ENdda mapa tO taiv Ocaiv 
icpopdavTn, Kal mpdos exeivov dfds edpapye. Tod 
S€ icpofavrov, Kar’ éexeivov Tov xpdvov doTis Hv, 
Tovvojia ov pot Bépus Aéyew eréAer yap Tov 
TavTa ypdgovra., Kal els Evpodmidas Hye Kal 
odds ye ay Oo Kal THY TOV lep@y KaraoTpopiy 
kal tis “EAAdSos dmadAcvay amdons mpoyvous, 
Tod ovyypadéws mapovtos, Kal davep@s dia- 
paptupopevos ws pel” adrov tepodavrns yev7- 
go.To, @ p21) Oeuus tepodavtixdy aacbar Opovwv, 
erreiOr) Beois érépois Kabiépwrar, Kal dpuwpoKev 
dppytovs Spkovs érépw tepav pa) mpoornaccban" 
mpoornoecbar Se Edeyev Guws avrov pn dé "A@nvaiov 
ovTa, Kal (eis tToodvde mpovoias e&ixvetro) eéf? 
éavtob 7a tepa KatacKkadycecbar Kat SdywOr- 
ccoba éfacke, Kaketvov C&vra ratra eroyeobat, 
dia. diAotipiav Tepurryy atiwaldpevov, Kal mpo- 

476 Tedeuricew ye adtod riv Deparetay Taty Ocaiv, 
TOV de THs TYyLAS dmoorepnbevra, pene TOV tepo- 
pavrny penTe TOV ynpaLoy Biov ebew. rat Tadrd 
ye ovrws" dpa Te yap o ek Ocomdy eyevero, 
marip dv ths Mibpiaxfs tederHAs, Kal odk eis 
pakpav moAkdv Kal adinyitwr émuxdvobevtwr 
kakav,' dv Ta ev ev tots dieEoduxots THs toTopias 
elpnta, Ta dé, dav emitpéemn TO Ociov, AcAcEerat, 


1 Here there is either an anacoluthon or some words have 
fallen out of the ms. 


2 i.e. Demeter and Persephone worshipped at Eleusis. 

2 Lucian, Lexiphanes 10, alludes to the crime of naming 
the hierophant and torch-bearers of the M steries, 

3 The hereditary priests of Demeter at Eleusis, 
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Now when his studies with them were prospering, 
he heard that there was a higher wisdom in Greece, 
possessed by the hierophant of the goddesses,! and 
hastened to him with all speed. The name of him 
who was at that time hierophant it is not lawful for 
me to tell”; for he initiated the author of this 
narrative. By birth he was descended from the 
Eumolpidae.* He it was who in the presence of the 
author of this book foretold the overthrow of the 
temples and the ruin of the whole of Greece, and he 
clearly testified that after his death there would be a 
hierophant who would have no right to touch the 
hierophant’s high seat, because he had been con- 
secrated to the service of other gods and had sworn 
oaths of the uttermost sanctity that he would not 
preside over temples other than theirs. Nevertheless 
he foretold that this man would so preside, though 
he was not even an Athenian. To such prophetic 
power did he attain that he prophesied that in his 
own lifetime the sacred temples would be razed to 
the ground and laid waste, and that that other would 
live to see their ruin and would be despised for his 
overweening ambition; that the worship of the 
Goddesses would come to an end before his own 
death, and that deprived of his honour his life would 
no longer be that of a hierophant, and that he would 
not reach old age. Thus indeed it came to pass. 
For no sooner was the citizen of Thespiae made 
hierophant, he who fathered the ritual of Mithras,‘ 
than without delay many inexplicable disasters came 
on in a flood. Some of these have been described 
in the more detailed narrative of my History, 
others, if it be permitted by the powers above, I shall 


4 i.e. he had been the priest of Mithras. 
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éte >AXAdpexos EXeov tovs BapBdpovs dua TOV 
TlvAdy map Aber, woTep Sud oradtov wat imro- 
Kpotov mediov Tpéxwv: ToravTas adT@ tas mas 
anédetke THs “ENados 4 Te THv Ta dara tata 
EXOvTEv akwAvTws mpoomaperoedPovtwy dogBeva, 
Kat 6 Tav tepodarTiK@v Beopay Tapappayels 
vomos Kat ovvdeopos. aAAa TadTa pev € €s voTepov 
empaxOn, Kal 6 Adyos Sia THY mpdyyvwow Tap- 
/ 

HveyKe. 

Tore 5€ 6 pev “lovAtavds 7H Oevordtw tepo- 
d¢avr@v ovyyevopevos Kat ths exeey codias 
adpvoduevos xavddy, 6 pev bro Tod Kwyoraytiouv 
amjyero ododpas, ws mapaBacikedowv eis Tov 
Kaioapa, Magiuos dé Fv Kata TH ’Aciav, Aideciov 
de peTadMd£avros, myeol ye emi macav codiay 
avEduevos® wote 6 ev “lovAvavds ervyer dv 
ovK eBowero peev, adX ywayKalero. mreudbets 
be Katoap ext Dadarias od7x va Baoiredn Tov 
exelvy peovov, add’ va ev TH Baothetg Svadbapy, 
Tapa do€av dmacav ex THs TeV Gedy mpovolas 
aviveykev, mavras pev AavOdvev str Oepamever 
Oeovs, mavtas dé wKa@v ore ebepdmeve Geovs, Kal 
Tov te “Pivov ézepaww0n, Kat mavra doa dep 
exeivoy €bvn BapBapa ouveday Ka dovAwodpevos, 
moAA@v emBovday Kat Enxandrov TAcKkopeva 
aire (@s ev tots zepl exeivoy dvayéypamrat), 
Tov tepodavrny peraxahéoas ex Tis ‘EM déos 
Kal ovv éxeiva Twa pidvois ekelvois yrepysa 


1 qe. the Christian monks. This invasion of the Goths 
in 395 is mentioned again in the Lie of Priscus. 

2 These incidents are related by Julian himself in his 
Letier to the Athenians and by Ammianus Marcellinus,. 
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relate. It was the time when Alariec with his 
barbarians invaded Greece by the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, as easily as though he were traversing an open 
stadium or a plain suitable for cav alry. For this 
gateway of Greece was thrown open to him by the 
impiety of the men clad in black raiment,’ who 
entered Greece unhindered along with him, and by 
the fact that the laws and restrictions of the hiero- 
phantic ordinances had been rescinded, But all this 
happened in later days, and my narrative digressed 
because I mentioned the prophecy. 

At the time I now speak of, Julian had no sooner 
become intimate with that most holy of hierophants 
and greedily absorbed his wisdom, than he was 
forcibly removed by Constantius to be his consort in 
the Empire and elevated to the rank of Caesar, 
while Maximus remained in Asia (Aedesius had 
now passed away), and progressed by leaps and 
bounds in every kind of wisdom, Thus did Julian 
obtain what he did not desire, but had thrust upon 
him. As Caesar he was dispatched to Gaul, not so 
much to rule there as with the intention that he 
should perish by violent means, while holding his 
imperial office; but contrary to all expectation, by 
the providence of the gods he emerged alive, con- 
cealing from all men his pious devotion to the gods, 
but overcoming all men by reason of that very 
devotion. He crossed the Rhine and defeated and 
subjugated all the barbarian tribes beyond that 
river, and this in spite of numerous plots and 
schemes that were woven against him, as I have 
related in full in his Life. T hen he summoned the 
hierophant from Greece, and having with his aid 
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duamrpaédpevos, emt rip Kabaipeow Hyep§n Tis 
Kwvoravriov Tupavvibos. Tatra de ouvjdecav 
’"OpetBdowos ex tod Ilepyduov, Kai tis TeV eK 
AtBins, tv ’Adpixjv Kadodor ‘Pwyator Kata 70 
matpiov THs yAwTrns, Evijpepos. tatra de madw 
ev trois Kata “lovAvavov BiBXlows aKpuBéotepov 
elpntar. ws 8 odv KabeirXe tiv Tupavvida Kwv- 
oTavtiov, Kal Tov lepoddvrny anémepibey emt THY 
‘Edda, Kabdmep Oedv twa aronéuTwy pavevta 
; p mn : 
Kal mapacyovTa & €Bovdrero, Kal BaowsuKd ye 
att® Spa Kat Oepareiav ouvéreuie mpos TH 
emierccay ths “EXAddos ftepdv, tov Ma€éipov 
ev0ds petereupato Kai tov XpvaodvOiov. Kai pia 
ye Hv em dpydoiv % KAfois. tots 5é emt Tods 
Geos Karadedyew eddxer, Kal avdpes otTw Sdpa- 
oTrpiot Kal melpay €xovres, Kal ouveveyKovTes 
eis Tavro THY Tetpav, Kal THY mrept ratra d€vdop- 
Klay Kat didPpnow (Tis boys dveyetpayres Kat 
ovoTnodpevor, onpciots eyxpimrovow danveot kal 
dypious. exeivot yoeoav Ta pavbévra onucta. 6 
pev otv XpvadvOi0s ed0ds KatamAayels Kal mpdos 
mv ow dnonti~as, tiv yAdooay evdaKar, 
“od peveréov”’ eimev ‘‘euol povov evtTada, 
Maéme dirtate, adda Kal dwdreutéov:’ 6 dé 
dvaoTnoas éavtov “ add’ émadcAncbai pou Soxeis,” 
elrev “ & XpvoavOe, THs madelas iv emradevOnuer, 
ws TOY axpwv yé é€otw ‘EMijvwv Kat tadra 
meTradevpLevwr LT) TdavTWS €elkew Tois mpatws 
dmavrjoaaw, GAN’ exBaleoBar Thy Tod Oetov 
gvow axpis av emxdAivos mpos Tov DepamrevovTa.” 


1 For Oribasius see his Life, pp. 498-499. 

2 Constantius died in November 361 and Julian entered 
Constantinople in triumph in December. 
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performed certain rites known to them alone, he 
mustered up courage to abolish the tyranny of 
Constantius. His accomplices were Oribasius! of 
Pergamon and a certain Euhemerus, a native of 
Libya, which the Romans in their native tongue call 
Africa. But all this has been described in fuller 
detail in my work on Julian. When he had 
abolished the tyranny of Constantius,? and had sent 
back the hierophant to Greece as though he were 
sending back some god who had revealed himself 
and bestowed on him what he desired, and had sent 
with him also gifts worthy of an emperor, and 
attendants to take care of the temples of Greece, he 
at once sent for Maximus and Chrysanthius. One 
summons came for them both. They decided to 
have recourse to the aid of the gods, and energetic 
and experienced as they both were, they com- 
bined their experience for this common purpose, and 
summoned and brought to bear all their keen sight 
in such matters and all their mental perspicacity ; 
but they encountered forbidding and hostile omens. 
Well did they know the meaning of the omens then 
revealed. Now Chrysanthius was overwhelmed and 
awestruck by what he saw, and biting his tongue 
he said: “Not only must I stay here, beloved 
Maximus, I must also hide myself from all men.” 
But Maximus asserted the force of his will, and 
replied : “ Nay, Chrysanthius, I think that you have 
forgotten that we have been educated to believe 
that it is the duty of genuine Hellenes, especially 
if they are learned men, not to yield absolutely 
to the first obstacles they meet; but rather to 
wrestle with the heavenly powers till you make 
them incline to their servant.” But Chrysanthius 
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Xpvoavbiov dé trodaBovros, “iows od tatra 
mpdrrew ef Sewos Kat Tohunpos, eye S€ rovrows 
ovK av paxeoainy Tots onpetous”” Kal peta 
Tous Adyous doxwpjcavros, 6 pev Magiuos 
émrejvewvev dmravra Tparroov, €ore Eruyev Ov €Bov- 
AeTo Kal xarereBupet- 6 S€ XpuvoavOios axwy- 
TOTEpos ere Levev av8pudvros, tovs. e€ apxis 
memnyotas tap é€avT@ Aoyiopods pndé Kujoat 
Svavoovmevos. mdvtes odv dvOpwrro (Tapa TOV 
Md&rov 79 guverpoxatov Kara thv *Aciay, 
dou TE Hoay € ev dpyais Kal dcot TOUTwWY amedeAvvro, 
TO TE Kpetttov THv PovdreuTnpiwy. Kat SHuos 
€oTevoxwpes Tas mpoddovs TH Magipucp poeta 
Bors modavres, tv Sios, orav Twa Separety, 
ex TroAXob peweAernKer at TE yuvatkes mapa 
THY yuvatka TH TAayia Opa mapevoceyeovTo, THY 
evdayioviay Oavudlovoa Kat peuvioba oddv 
afvobca- 1) dé didocodias evexev Makimov ode 
veiv ovre ypdupata eiddta amédawev. 6 pev 
otv Mdéwos tro ris ’Acias maons mpooKuvo- 
prevos, emi tiv ovvtuxiay aviyjer Tod Baowéws, 
XpvodvOios Se Ewewe Kata ywpav, exetvo Oeod 
KaT Ovap, ws mpds Tov TadTa ypadovTa Edeyev és 
voTepov, eimdvTos: 


6s Ke Oeots émimelOnrar, udAda 7 ExdAvov adrod. 


e A \ < /, A , a 
Qs dé Kat 6 Magyuos pera tooa’rns mopmetas 
ent my Kavoravrwovmohw Spunoe Te Kal dua 
Tayewv eis adtyny mapeAOaw e&eAauer, 6 TE ya 
x iri Tape, rm yap 
Baotreds Kal ot Baordevdpevor mara joav emt 
Magiuw, vd0& Kal ryepa diedepev adrots odder, 
1 ote veiv Cobet adds from Plato, Laws 689 p. 
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retorted: “Perhaps you have the skill and the 
daring to do this, but I refuse to contend against 
these omens.” With these words he went away, 
but Maximus remained and tried every method till 
he obtained the results that he wished and desired. 
Chrysanthius, however, remained more immovable 
than a statue, resolved not to alter in the least the 
conclusions that had originally been firmly fixed in 
his mind. Thereupon all the people of Asia flocked 
in haste to Maximus, not only those who at the time 
held office or had been relieved of their offices, 
but also the leading men in the various senates. 
The common people too blocked the streets 
before the house of Maximus, leaping and uttering 
shouts, as is from of old the custom of the mob 
whenever it would win someone’s favour. Mean- 
while the women poured in by the back door to see 
his wife, marvelled at her felicity, and begged her not 
to forget them: and so profound was her knowledge 
of philosophy that she made Maximus seem not to 
know how to swim or even know his alphabet. 
Thus, then, Maximus, adored by all Asia, went his 
way to meet the emperor, but Chrysanthius stayed 
where he was, since a god had appeared to him in 
a dream, and, as he later on told the author of this 
narrative, recited the following verse : 

If a man obeys the gods, they in turn hearken to his 

prayer. 

Maximus with a numerous escort set out for 
Constantinople, and on arriving there he very soon 
shone out in all his glory. For both ruler and 
ruled were entirely devoted to Maximus. Whether 
it were day or night made no difference to them, 

1 Iliad i, 218, 
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ottws trep TOV TmapovTav emt tovs Oeods amavra 
dvépepov- evradla 6 pev Md€éuos Bapds ay 709 
mept ta Bacireva, oroAjy te dBporépav Kata 
piddaogov mrepiyedpevos, Kal mpos Tas evrevéeus 
av xaderrwtepos Kat dvaxepéotepos: 6 bé BactAeds 
Hyvoee Ta TpatTopeva. perareupacbar yodv 
avrois, exBiacapevouv tot Baowéws, edofe Kat Tov 
IIpicxov: 6 5€ Mdéyos emyjre mpocavaykdlwy 
Kal tov XpvodvOiov. Kal dudw ye hoav perd- 
memo, 6 ev IIpicxos ex tis ‘ENddos, Xpva- 
dvOws Sé ano Avdias kal Lapdewv. Kal ovrw ye 
efexpeuato Tihs Tod avdpos auvovaias 6 Yeaméovos 
*lovAvavos, wore tots pev ws dirous eméoretre, 
Kabdmep Geods ixerevav eAfeiv Kal ovvetvar TO 
de Xpvoavrbicp Kat yovaiKa elvae mvO6p€v08, 
Mederiy dvoa e€xovoay Kal bn’ adrod Bavpalo- 
pevnv dvadepovtws (rod S€ Tatra ypadovros 
aveyia wv), dia mov Kabicas éavTov, Kal mpos 
Thv yuvaika eéméoteiley atros ypddwv, oddevos 
«iddéTos, Kal mavrotas agvels puvds, TOV av8pa. 
metBew pSapGs arayopedoa Thy e€odov- Kal 
THY 7pos. XpvodvOvov airnoas émuoToAnv, elra 
eoBadwv éxeivny Kal odpayida apporéepas embeis, 
Ws av Thy piav Tods a€ovras €oTetAev, TroAAa Kal 
amo oropatos dpdoas & xpnoyra evopule mpos TO 


pyidiws membeiv peydAas dpévas Aiaxidao. 
6 pev obdv IIpicxos 7ABe, Kai ehOdv eowdpdver Kai 
1 dveyidy Boissonade; dveyuda qv Wyttenbach. 


1 None of these letters by the emperor is extant, 
2 Iliad ix. 184. 
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so incessantly did they refer to the gods all 
questions that arose in their daily life. The result 
was that at the imperial court Maximus began to 
grow insolent, wore flowing raiment of a stuff too 
luxurious for a philosopher, and became more and 
more difficult of access and unapproachable ; but the 
emperor knew nothing of what was going on. 
Then they decided, according to the urgent wishes 
of the emperor, to send for Priscus also; and 
Maximus persisted in his demand that Chrysanthius 
should come as well. Both men were accordingly 
summoned, Priscus from Greece, and Chrysanthius 
from Sardis in Lydia. The divine Julian was so 
dependent on the latter’s society that he wrote to 
both men as though they were his intimate friends, 
and implored them as though they were gods to 
come and live with him. But in the case of 
Chrysanthius, on hearing that he had a wife named 
Melite to whom he was devotedly attached (she was 
a cousin of the present author), Julian retired in 
private and, unknown to all, he wrote with his own 
hand to this woman and expended every possible 
argument to induce her to persuade her husband 
not to refuse to make the journey. Then he asked 
for the letter that had been written to Chrysanthius, 
enclosed his own, set his seal on both, and dispatched 
messengers to take what seemed to be only one 
letter.1_ Moreover, he sent many verbal messages 
which he thought would be useful 

To persuade with ease the mighty soul of the grandson of 

Aeacus,? 
Priscus accordingly came,’ and when there he 


3 Of. Julian, Letter to Libanius (55 Wright), written at 
Antioch early in 363, in which he complains that Priscus 
delays his coming. ius 
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47a rol ye ode eldrrovs joar adrov of Oeparevovres, 


ANN Euever Spcos ducdenros, ody bid ris Baorlelas 
éraipopevos, AAA mv Bacwelav Karadépwr kat 
dpadiLer es rd fAooodebrepor. 

‘O 8 Xpvodvbios odSe ravras édAw tals 
dpxvot wal pyyavats, Gd rots Oeots evroydy, 
cs Ta mapa ray Ody Fv duerdBAyra, Kat adros 
elrero rots Oeots, cat mpds rov Baowéa érdorerer, 
cbs ) ward Avdiay diep adrod yivouro pov}, Kat ot 
Geol ratra édpatov, 6 Se dmedmrevoe per mp 
dworuylay ms KAjcews, dpyiepéa Se darodeiSas 
roy ve GSpa Kal mp yuvatea ris Avdias, cal 
dn’ ewelvors ererpeyiag elvar ray addwr mp 
alpeow, adrds emt tov Llepowdv ovrpmetyero * 
Sr Magiuov 8@ Kal Ipicxov oureroudver, 
wal drow dé rwes cvperapwudprovy els wAjPos 
aurredodvres, eavrods eyxapiatdvrar avOpdmrev 
dyAos, Kal odddpa ye Soyrovpnever, dre 6 Baoeds 
&dynoer adrots ourrervynkdvar. ads 8& ra mpdy- 
sara overdves dd ray peydAwr exelvar kal 
Nae ROy eAriSwv es rd ddar’s kat dopdor 
rarepptyy® Kat SiwdlaPnoer, cds ev rots SveFodtxots 
rots ward “Tovdcavdy elpyrar, 6 re “ToBiavds 
eBaciievoe wal rysde rods advdSpas dereAecer: 
efra pola rayéws Kal ododpas, cvvarpAie 7Q 
mpoBaowerlaarre (et ye &:) mapd rods mciovas 

1 wumyere Boissonade ; evvywelyero Cobet. 
» xareppdyy Boissonade ; xarepprin Cobet. 

* They were beth present at Julian's death (Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxy, 8), 

* On Julian's death in Persia in June 863, the general 
Jovian was elected emperor by the army, 
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behaved with great modesty. And though there 
were just as many who sought his favour, he never- 
theless remained unmoved, and was not puffed up 
by the emperor's court, but rather endeavoured to 
lower the pride of the court and to bring it to a 
more philosophic level. 

Chrysanthius, however, could not be caught even 
by such snares and devices as these, but he con- 
sulted the gods, and since the will of heaven was 
unchanged, he for his part obeyed the gods, and 
wrote to the emperor that it was in the latter's 
interest that he should stay in Lydia, and that the 
gods had informed him of this. The emperor was 
suspicious about the refusal of his invitation, but he 
appointed Chrysanthius high priest of Lydia, along 
with his wife, and entrusted to them the selection 
of other priests. Meanwhile he himself was setting 
out in haste for the war against Persia. Both 
Maximus and Priscus accompanied him,! and certain 
other sophists joined the expedition, so that they 
amounted to a considerable number ; they were, in 
fact, a mob of men who sang their own praises and 
were inflated with pride because the emperor said 
that he had associated with them. But when the 
enterprise which began with such great and splendid 
hopes had fallen with a crash to a vague and shapeless 
ruin and had slipped through his fingers, as I have 
described more fully in my Life of Julian, Jovian? 
was made emperor, and he continued to award 
honours to these men. Then too swiftly and 
violently he passed away to join his predecessor in 
Empire (if, indeed, we can say of that predecessor 
that he merely joined the majority®!), and then 


® Kunapius means that Julian became a god. 
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1 kal Boissonade; ws Wyttenbach. 


1 Or “The Trough’; for this torture see Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes 16, where it is fully described. 
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Valentinian and Valens succeeded to the Imperial 
throne. Thereupon Maximus and Priscus were 
carried off in custody, and this time their summons 
was very different from the time when Julian 
invited them. For then the summons was, as it 
were, to some public festival and it lit up the path 
to ample honours; but in that second summons, 
instead of bright hopes, danger was clearly visible, 
for the fear of public and overwhelming disgrace 
veiled for them the whole prospect. Priscus, how- 
ever, suffered no harm, and since evidence was 
produced that he was a righteous man and had 
behaved virtuously at the time I speak of, he 
returned to Greece. It was at the time when the 
author of this narrative was being educated, and 
was still a boy just arrived at adolescence. 
But Maximus, though many clamoured against 
him, both in public in the theatres and privately 
to the emperor, in spite of this won admiration 
because he bore up against such great misfortunes. 
Nevertheless they inflicted on him the severest 
possible punishment; for they fined him a sum of 
money so large that a philosopher could hardly even 
have heard of such an amount (this was because 
they suspected that he possessed the property of all 
the others); and then they regretted it on the 
ground that they had made his fine too small. He 
was sent into Asia to make payment of the money, 
and what he suffered there was beyond any tragedy, 
and none could have the power of utterance or take 
such pleasure in the misfortunes of others as to 
report fully the terrible sufferings of this great man. 
For even the Persian torture called “The Boat,’ or 
the painful toil of the women with the hoe among 
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1 owijpevac Boissonade ; ov\d\nP0jvac Wyttenbach, to im- 


prove the sense, but the construction is awkward, 
2 Kal before mo\Mw Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Strabo iii. 220 describes the toilsome gold-digging of the 
women of this tribe in Lusitania, Tzetzes, Chiliad x, 885, 
echoes EKunapius. 
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the Artabri} is not to be compared with the agonies 
inflicted on the body of Maximus. His wonderful 
wife was ever by his side and grieved over his 
sufferings. But when there seemed to be no limit 
to them and they even grew more intense, he said 
to her: “ My wife, buy poison, give it to me and set 
me free.” Accordingly she bought it and came with 
-itin her hand. Thereupon he asked for it to drink 
but she insisted on drinking first, and when she had 
straightway died her relatives buried her: but after 
that Maximus did not drink. 

And _ now all my eloquence and all the praises 
that the tribe of poets might sing would prove un- 
equal to describe the conduct of Clearchus.? 
Clearchus came of a rich family in Thesprotis and 
had himself won a distinguished reputation when 
the whole course of events was changed. For 
Valentinian withdrew to the empire of the West,’ 
while the Emperor Valens became involved in the 
utmost dangers, and had to enter a contest not only 
for empire but for his very life. For Procopius had 
revolted against him with unlimited forces and was 
harassing him from all sides to bring about his 
capture. Now Clearchus was at that time governor 
of all Asia, that is to say of the domain that extends 
from the Hellespont through Lydia and Pisidia as 
far as the boundaries of Pamphylia. And he dis- 
played great kindness in his government and ex- 
posed his own person to the greatest risks, and 
openly carried on a quarrel with the pretorian 
prefect, so that not even the emperor could ignore 


2 Clearchus was a frequent correspondent of Libanius. 
He was prefect of Constantinople 398-402. 
3 In 363. The revolt of Procopius was in 365, 
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1 rixnv Boissonade ; puxiv Cobet. 


2 Before riv Wyttenback deletes mpds. 
3 cuumedipxrat Boissonade ; cuyrépupra Cobet. 


‘ This is the prefect of Gaul to whom Julian addressed 
his Orations iv. and viii. The spelling in the Greek text, 
*«Salutius,” is often used instead of Sallustius. I give 
the more usual form.. His official name, e.g. in inscriptions, 
was Secundus. After Julian’s death he was offered and 
refused the throne, and again on the death of Jovian, in 364, 
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their quarrel, The prefect’s name was Sallust,! and 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian he had perfected 
and adorned his own mind, Nevertheless Clearchus 
exposed his slothfulness due to old age, and nick- 
named him Nicias.2 And in fact in those days he 
thought only of nurturing and strengthening his 
mind by reading and by inquiry into the facts of 
history. 

Now when he saw that things went so well, 
Valens felt unbounded admiration for Clearchus, and 
far from removing him from his office he transferred 
him to a post of greater importance and appointed 
him proconsul of all that is to-day properly called 
Asia. This province embraces. the sea coast from 
Pergamon and ineludes the hinterland of that coast 
as far as Caria, while Mount Tmolos circumscribes 
its limits in the direction of Lydia. It is the most 
illustrious of all the provinces and is outside the 
jurisdiction of the pretorian prefect, save in so far as 
everything has been thrown into confusion and dis- 
order in these later troubles.’ But, at the time I 
speak of, Asia was still free from sedition when 
Clearchus took over the government; and there he 
discovered Maximus racked by tortures and barely 
able to endure them. I must now relate a super- 
natural occurrence ; for none could justly ascribe to 
any other than a god a thing so amazing. For all the 
soldiers who had been assigned to punish Maximus 


refused it for himself and his son. He seems to have been 
refect of the East in 365, but resigned because of the 
Rostility of the proconsul of Asia, Clearchus, 
2 Nicias, the Athenian general, pursued a_ policy of 
“watchful waiting” in the Peloponnesian War. 
8 Perhaps he refers to the supremacy of the Goths about 
398, or the sedition of Antioch in 387, 
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1 drnvdyxace Boissonade ; érnvd-yxace Cobet. 
2 émevonoe Boissonade ; dcdornas Wyttenbach. 


8 gcov Boissonade ; goo. Wyttenbach. 
4 Karexoultero Boissonade ; dvexoulvero Cobet, 
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without respite, by superior force he compelled to flee, 
released him from his fetters, charged himself with 
the cure of his body, and made him sit at his own 
table. Moreover he spoke so boldly and frankly to the 
emperor that the latter not only relaxed his wrath 
but conceded everything that Clearchus advised. 
Thus he relieved Sallust of his office and appointed 
Auxonius! to the duties of pretorian prefect. Then 
Clearchus proceeded to punish the soldiers who had 
tortured Maximus, from all who in that unhappy 
time had stolen anything from him he exacted re- 
payment, and punished those who had insulted him ; 
so that this saying was in the mouths of all that 
he was a second Julian to Maximus. Thereupon 
Maximus even delivered public declamations, but since 
he was not naturally fitted to speak to a sophistic 
audience he increased his reputation little thereby, 
until at last he began to lift up his head again and 
resumed his lectures on philosophy. Thus he re- 
covered much of his wealth and of what had been 
stolen from him in various ways, and very speedily 
he became prosperous and as well off as when he 
first arrived at Julian’s court. Next he actually 
visited Constantinople as a distinguished personage, 
and all men regarded him with awe when they found 
that his fortunes were restored. He even risked a 
test of his innocence in the matter of theurgy, and 
still further increased his reputation.? Thereupon 
once more his widespread renown gave birth to 
harsh feelings against him. For the courtiers framed 


1 Zosimus iv. 10. 
2 The text is mutilated and the meaning obscure. 


5 kal ras . . . edd¢atey is evidently corrupt. Cobet sug- 
gests memecpapévos. 
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1 Bacra . . . twelve letters missing. Wyttenbach sug- 
gests Baci\cdow ax@duevar curwxociay ; Lundstrém Saci\edow 
éxiSouhip. 

2 dua P@apijoerae Boissonade ; duag@apijoerar Wyttenbach. 
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a conspiracy against the emperors and put forward 
some private oracle of their own (it is not everyone 
who can understand what I mean), and when some 
obseure oracular utterance was given they referred 
it to Maximus, without admitting to him their real 
aim, but as though he himself had given forth and 
reported the oracle, and they desired to learn its 
meaning more clearly. For it had been made 
manifest at that time that Maximus alone knew the 
purposes of the gods, however obscurely they might 
be conveyed to other men. Accordingly, by putting 
_ his mind on the oracle and closely observing what 
it said, he quickly saw the hidden sense of the 
words, that is, the truth itself, and he revealed it 
more truly than an oracle, namely that they had 
ruined both him who published it, meaning him- 
self, and all men besides, added he, not only those 
who knew of their plot; but he declared that many 
more would be unjustly chastised. Moreover from 
the inmost shrine, as it were, he announced: “ After 
the general and multiform slaughter of all men, in 
which we shall be the victims of the massacre, the 
emperor will die a strange death, and will not be 
given burial or the honour of a tomb.” Thus 
indeed it came to pass, as I have described more 
fully in my Universal History. For presently the 
conspirators who had banded together were arrested, 
and while they were being dragged to prison from 
all directions and beheaded, like hens at some 
festival or banquet to entertain the whole populace, 
Maximus too was dragged away with them, and so 
came to Antioch where the emperor! was staying 
at the time. But they were ashamed to put him to 


1 Valens. For the execution of Maximus at Ephesus in 
371 cf. Ammianus Marcellinus xxix.1; Zosimus iv. 15, 
Q* 457 
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1 For Festus cf Ammianus xxix. 2. 

* Ammianus xxxi. 13 “nee postea repertus est usquam.” 
The battle was at Adrianople in 378, against the Goths ; late 
writers often confuse them with the Scythians. 
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death, both because he had refuted every charge 
at the trial and convicted of falsehood those who 
had laid hands on him, and because he had so 
presiesly foretold all that was happening; there- 
ore just as though in the person of Maximus they 
were punishing some god, they sent away with 
him into Asia a certain Festus) a man of a 
murderous disposition with the soul of a butcher, 
judging Asia to be a worthy abode for such a 
man. When he arrived he carried out his orders, 
and of his own accord even went beyond them 
and indulged to the top of his bent his beast- 
like and rabid temperament. For first he cut off 
the heads of many, guilty and innocent alike, 
and next he slaughtered Maximus, that great man. 
So the oracle was fulfilled, and the rest of it 
also came to pass. For the emperor in a fierce 
battle with the Scythians was done away with in 
a strange fashion,? so that not even a bone was 
found to bury. The will of Heaven added to all 
this a still more wonderful occurrence, For that 
same Festus (and this the author learned accurately 
as an eyewitness), was deprived of his office, and 
first he went to visit Theodosius who had _ lately 
been made emperor; then he returned to Asia 
(for he had there contracted a marriage splendid 
enough for a tyrant), and to make a display of his 
luxurious living and his escape from all the charges 
against him, he announced that he would give a 
magnificent banquet to those who held the most 
distinguished offices or were of the highest nobility. 
Now it was the third day after the January Calends, 
as the Romans call them, and they all saluted him 
and promised to come to the banquet. Then Festus 
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? Two deities called Nemesis were worshipped in Asia, 
and especially at Smyrna. 
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entered the temple of the Goddesses Nemesis,} 
though he had never professed any reverence for the 
gods, nay it was for their worship of the gods that 
he punisbed all his victims with death; still he did 
enter, and related to those present a vision he had 
had, and as he told the tale his face was bathed in 
tears, Now the dream was as follows: he said that 
Maximus threw a noose round his neck, seized him, 
and dragged him down to Hades to have his case tried 
before Pluto. All present were terrified when they 
recalled the whole life of the man, but they each of 
them dried their tears, and bade him pray to the 
Goddesses. He obeyed them and offered up his 
prayers. Butas he came forth from the temple both 
his feet slipped from under him, and he fell on his 
back and lay there speechless. He was carried home 
and at once expired, an event that was considered to 
be a most admirable dispensation of Providence. 
Concerning Priscus I have already related many 
facts, for I had to do so now and then, as it fell out, 
and so I have spoken of his birthplace. But of his 
character the following account is separately recorded. 
He was of a too secretive disposition, and his learning 
was recondite and abstruse; moreover, his memory 
was extraordinarily good, and he had collected ail 
the teachings of the ancients and had them ever 
on his tongue. In appearance he was very hand- 
some and tall, and he might have been thought 
uneducated, because it was so hard to induce him 
to engage in disputation, and he kept his own con- 
victions hidden as though he were guarding a treasure, 
and used to term prodigals those who too lightly 
oe out their views on these matters. For he used 
to say that one who is beaten in philosophical 
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argument does not thereby become milder, but 
rather, as he fights against the might of the truth 
and suffers the pains of thwarted ambition, he 
becomes more savage, and ends by hating both 
letters and philosophy equally, and by being 
thoroughly confused in his mind. For this reason, 
therefore, he usually maintained his reserve. His 
bearing was deliberate and lofty, and he preserved 
this bearing not only when he was with his friends 
and disciples, but the authority of his manner remained 
with him from youth to old age, Hence Chrysanthius 
used to say to the author of this work that the manners 
of Aedesius were sociable and democratic, and after 
their competitions in literature and disputations, he 
would go for a walk in Pergamon accompanied by the 
more distinguished of his pupils. And their teacher 
used to implant in his pupils a feeling of harmony, 
and of responsibility towards mankind when he 
observed that they were intolerant and overbearing 
because of their pride in their own opinions; and 
when they spread their wings further than those of 
Iearus, though they were even more fragile, he would 
lead them gently down, not into the sea, but to the 
land and to human life, While he thus instructed 
them, he himself, if he met a woman selling vegetables, 
was pleased to see her and would stop in his walk to 
speak to her and discuss the price she charged, and 
say that her shop was making a good profit; and at 
the same time he used to talk with her about the 
cultivation of vegetables. He would behave in the 
same fashion to a weaver, or a smith, or a carpenter. 
Thus the more diligent of his pupils were trained in 
this affability, especially Chrysanthius and all who 
in that school resembled Chrysanthius. 
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* For era Cobet prefers xara in the sense that Priscus was 


popular in spite of Julian’s patronage. The change is un- 
necessary. 


For this phrase see Demosthenes, On the False Hmbassy 
421, echoed by Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 623. 
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But Priscus alone did not spare the feelings of 
their teacher, but to his face would call him a 
traitor to the dignity of philosophy, a man versed 
in petty maxims,! which, while they might be 
useful for elevating the soul, were never observed in 
practical life. Nevertheless, in spite of his dis- 
position, even after the reign of Julian, Priscus 
remained exempt from criticism; and after intro- 
ducing many innovations among his disciples, who, 
like Corybants, were intoxicated with the desire 
for wisdom, and while still maintaining on all 
oceasions his secretive manners and sneering at 
human weakness, he at last died, having reached a 
great age (for he was over ninety), at the time of 
the destruction of the temples of Greece. And, in 
those days, there were many who in their grief threw 
away their lives, while others were slaughtered by the 
barbarians, among whom was Proterius, a native of 
the island Cephallenia, as to whose worth and probity 
there is good evidence. Hilarius too was known 
to the author; he was by birth a Bithynian, but 
he grew old at Athens, and, besides the whole 
range of learning, he had so mastered the art of 
Cote that it seemed as though in his hands 

uphranor was still alive. The author of this 
narrative used to admire and love him beyond other 
men, because of the beauty of his portraits. Never- 
theless, even Hilarius could not escape his share in 
the general disasters, for he was captured outside 
Athens (he was staying somewhere near Corinth), 
and together with his slaves was beheaded by the 
barbarians? These events, if it be the will of heaven, 


2 i.e. by the Goths in 395, 
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1 re Boissonade; word Cobet, 
® wepervéoveay Boissonade ; dworréoveay Cobet. 
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I shall relate more fully in my Universal History, 
since there they will be told more clearly, not with 
reference to the individual, but as they concerned 
the interests of all. For the present, however, their 
bearing on individuals has been set forth as far as is 
suitable to my narrative. 

Juan of Cappadocia, the sophist, flourished in 
the time of Aedesius, and was a sort of tyrant at 
Athens. For all the youths from all parts flocked to 
him, and revered the man for his eloquence and his 
noble disposition. For there were indeed certain 
other men, his contemporaries, who in some degree 
attained to the comprehension of true beauty and 
reached the heights of his renown, namely Apsines 
of Lacedaemon who won fame as a writer on rhetoric, 
and Epagathus, and a whole host of names of that 
sort. But Julian surpassed them all by his great 
genius, and he who was second to him was a bad 
second, He had numerous pupils who came, so 
to speak, from all parts of the world, and when 
dispersed in every country were admired wherever 
and whenever they established themselves. But 
most distinguished of them all were the inspired 
Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius of Syria, and 
Diophantus the Arab, It is fitting that i should 
also mention ‘Tuscianus, since he too was one of 
Julian’s pupils, but I have already spoken of him 
in my account of the reign of the Emperor Julian,4 
The author himself saw Julian’s house at Athens ; 

r and humble as it was, nevertheless from it 

reathed the fragrance of Hermes and the Muses, 
so closely did it resemble a holy temple. This house 
he had bequeathed to Prohaeresius. There, too, 


1 je. in his Universal History. 
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kekAetopevous. edker Sé wst ‘Pwyatds tis odK 
1 éomep Boissonade ; ws Cobet. 

1 The undying antagonism of ‘* Town” and ‘* Gown” was 
probably sntenaified by religious differences, since most of 
the students were opposed to Christianity. 

* The faction fights of the sophists and their pupils are 


often mentioned by Libanius ; ¢f Himerius, Oration iv. 9, 
and his Oration xix., which is addressed to those pupils who 
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were erected statues of the pupils whom he had most 
admired ; and he had a theatre of polished marble 
made after the model of a public theatre, but smaller 
and of a size suitable to a house. For in those days, 
so bitter was the feud at Athens between the 
citizens and the young students,! as though the 
city after those ancient wars of hers was foster- 
ing within her walls the peril of discord, that not 
one of the sophists ventured to go down into the 
city and discourse in public, but they confined their 
utterances to their private lecture theatres and there 
discoursed to their students. Thus they ran no risk 
of their lives, but there competed for applause and 
fame for eloquence. 

Though I leave much unsaid, I must set down and 
introduce into this narrative the following sample of 
all Julian’s learning and prudence. It so happened 
that the boldest of the pupils of Apsines had, in a 
fierce encounter, got the upper hand of Julian’s pupils 
in the course of the war of factions? that they kept 
up. After laying violent hands on them in Spartan 
fashion,? though the victims of their ill-treatment 
had been in danger of their lives, they prosecuted 
them as though they themselves were the injured 
parties. The case was referred to the proconsul, 
who, showing himself stern and implacable, ordered 
that their teacher also be arrested, and that all the 
accused be thrown into chains, like men imprisoned 
on a charge of murder. It seems, however, that, for 


are so occupied with these encounters that they neglect their 
lectures. The incident here described with lively interest by 
Eunapius had occurred seventy years before he wrotethe Lives. 

3 Spartan violence, Laconica manus, was apparently a 
proverb, but here there is a further allusion to the nationality 
of Apsines, 
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1 é\r0ew Boissonade ; édndvbévac Cobet. 
2 4 OeworoxdrHs Boissonade ; Cobet transposes, 
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a Roman, he was not uneducated or bred in a boorish 
and illiberal fashion. Accordingly Julian was in 
court, as he had been ordered, and Apsines was there 
also, not in obedience to orders but to help the case 
of the plaintiffs. Now all was ready for the hearing 
of the case, and the plaintiffs were permitted to 
enter. The leader of the disorderly Spartan faction 
was one Themistocles, an Athenian, who was in fact 
responsible for all the trouble, for he was a rash and 
headstrong youth and a disgrace to his famous name. 
The proconsul at once glared fiercely at Apsines, 
and said: *“ Who ordered you to come here?” He 
replied that he had come because he was anxious 
about his children. The magistrate concealed his 
real opinion and said no more ; and then the prisoners 
who had been so unfairly treated again came before 
the court, and with them their teacher. Their hair 
was uncut and they were in great physical affliction, 
so that even to the judge they were a pitiful sight. 
Then the plaintiffs were permitted to speak, and 
Apsines began to make a speech, but the proconsul 
interrupted him and said: “This procedure is not 
approved by the Romans. He who delivered the 
speech for the prosecution at the first hearing must 
try his luck at the second also.” There was then no 
time for preparation because of the suddenness of 
the decision. Now Themistocles had made the 
speech for the prosecution before, but now on being 
compelled to speak he changed colour, bit his lips 
in great embarrassment, looked furtively towards his 
comrades, and consulted them in whispers as to 
what they had better do. For they had come into 
court prepared only to shout and applaud vociferously 
their teacher’s speech in their behalf. Therefore 
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1 After mudayoplfew Cobet omits Kal owmdr. 
2 dua Boissonade ; 4d’ Cobet. 


* Before opodpbv Cobet would read ov. 
4 didrovoy Boissonade ; diéropov Cobet. 


1 Tuscianus, who must have been very old when Eunapius 
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profound silence and confusion reigned, a general 
silence in the court and confusion in the ranks of the 
aceusers. Then Julian, in a low and pitiful voice 
said: “ Nay, then, give me leave to speak.’? Where- 
upon, the proconsul exclaimed: “ No, not one of you 
shall plead, you teachers who have come with your 
speeches prepared, nor shall anyone of your pupils 
applaud the speaker; but you shall learn forthwith 
how perfect and how pure is the justice that the 
Romans dispense. First let Themistocles finish his 
speech for the prosecution, and then he whom you 
think best fitted shall speak in defence.” But no 
one spoke up for the plaintiffs, and Themistocles was 
a scandal and a disgrace to his great name. When, 
thereupon, the proconsul ordered that anyone who 
could should reply to the earlier speech of the pro- 
secution, Julian the sophist said: ‘ Proconsul, in 
your superlative justice you have transformed 
Apsines into a Pythagoras, who tardily but very 
properly has learned how to maintain silence; for 
Pythagoras long ago (as you are well aware) taught 
his pupils the Pythagorean manner. But, if you 
allow one of my pupils to make our defence, give 
orders for Prohaeresius to be released from his bonds, 
and you shall judge for yourself whether I have 
taught him the Attic manner or the Pythagorean.” 
The proconsul granted this request very graciously, 
as Tuscianus,! who was present at the trial, reported 
to the author, and Prohaeresius came forward from 
the ranks of the defendants without his fetters 
before them all, after his master had called out 
to him not in a loud and piercing voice, such as 
knew him, was a correspondent of Libanius; he held various 
offices in the East and was for a time a colleague of Anatolius 
in the government of Illyricum, Tite 
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éyKareaTetpeTo TO Tpoorute, mpomerevav eudat- 
vovoa THs avOuTatiKis apyis, ds od TpoonKov 
avdtots ovd€ jeTa Tovs eA€yxous ToLadra broorTHvat 
Kat mabeiv. Katw d€ tod avéumarov vetortos, 
Kat Tov Te vody Tay Aceyouevwr KataterAnypevov 
Kal To Bdbos t&v A€Eewv Kai THY edKoAaY Kai 
TOV KpoToV, Kal mavTwy pev BovAowéevwv ématvety, 
Karammnédvrev S€ worrep Svoonjtar, Kal. ouwmis 
KATAKEXYLEVNS pvoTnpusdovs, eis Sedrepov mpo- 
otpvov 6 Tpoatpéovos evreivwv tov Adyov (Tod- 
70 yap euepynto Tovoxtaves), evbevde npfaro- 
‘el pev oby e€eoTt Kal adiKxeiy & dravra Kal KaTn- 
yopetv Kal A€yovta morevecPar mpd THs atrodoyias, 
€oTw, ywéeo8w Oeuiotoxr€ous 7 mdAs.”” evradba 
ava te enndnoe 6 avOvratos ex Tod Opovov, Kal 
TV TepiToppupov dvaceiwy éobijra (riBervov 
avriy ‘Papaior _karodow), aomep elpdxtov 0 
Bapos €xeivos kal dyuethuxros eKpOreEt TOV TI poa- 
485 peavov: ouvexpotet dé 6 “Adis ote éExwv, adda 
avayKns Bratdrepov ovdev" 6 diddoxados *TovAvaves 
eddaKpue pdvov. 6 d€ avOvmaros Td ev SuwKdpevov 


1 Eunapius gives the Greek word used by the Romans 
for the toga or trabea. For the gesture as a sign ot : 
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is used by those who exhort and incite athletes 
contending for a garland, but still in penetrating 
accents: “Speak, Prohaeresius! Now is the time 
to make a speech!” He then first delivered a 
prooemium of some sort. Tuscianus could not 
exactly recall it, though he told me its purport. It 
launched out and soon slid into a pitiable account of 
their sufferings and he inserted an encomium of their 
teacher. In this prooemium he let,fall only one 
allusion to a grievance, when he pointed out how head- 
long the proconsular authority had been, since not 
even after sufficient proof of their guilt was it proper 
for them to undergo and suffer such treatment. At 
this the proconsul bowed his head and was overcome 
with admiration of the force of his arguments, his 
weighty style, his facility and sonorous eloquence. 
Meanwhile they all longed toapplaud, but sat cowering 
as though forbidden to do so by a sign from heaven, 
and a mystic silence pervaded the place. Then 
he lengthened his speech into a second prooemium 
as follows (for this part Tuscianus remembered): 
“Tf, then, men may with impunity commit any in- 
justice and bring accusations and win belief for what 
they say, before the defence is heard, so be it! Let 
our city be enslaved to Themistocles!” Then up 
jumped the proconsul, and shaking his. purple- 
edged cloak (the Romans call it a “tebennos!”’), 
that austere and inexorable judge applauded Pro- 
haeresius like a schoolboy. Even Apsines joined in 
the applause, not of his own free will, but because 
there is no fighting against necessity, Julian his 
teacher could only weep. The proconsul ordered all 


approval ¢/. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists (Heliodorus) 
626, 
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peepos efeAPety KeActous, rod 8¢ SudKovros dv 
dddoKxadov podvor, elra aroAaBady tov MenworoKrAda 
kal tods Adkwvas, rdv év Aaxedaiuon * paoriyov 
drreuvnoe, mpoobels adrots Kal radv “APjmor. 
eddoxyidy dé kal adros dyav Kal Sid rOv SuiAnrav, 
"Adjvynow ® éereAevdra, wéyav erurddiov ay@va tots 
éavrod rrapadedwkas €éraipors. 

Tlept Hpoapeciov cat rpoAaBodow ixavds etipn- 
tat, Kal ev tots toropixots Kara mv ebyynow 
drropviyjpact. Kal vov dé eedOety Kaipds els Td 
axpiBéorepov eiddtt te dodadrds Kat afiobévre 
Tis éxcetvou yAcbrrs wal opudias Kat radrd ye, 
<i kat avy peydda Kal odpavoprjxn mpds xapur, 
el ris Sw&doxados, GAN’ duws oA Tur Kal 
pakp® ris els rov ovyypadéa dirlas adeoriKeoay 
ai rooadrar Kal adujpynroe ydperes. SieBade jadv 
yap 6 rabra ovvribels e€ ’Aaias els mv Edpabarny 
kal ’AOijvas, teAdy els Exrov Kal Séxarov Eros. 
6 Sé Ilpoaipéovos mpoeAnder ev emt rd EBSomov 
emt rots dydorjKovra ereow, cs adrdos eAeyev" Kat 
Tept THY HAtKiav Tad’rnv OVA Te Hv adTa@ Kal dyav 
ovvex7s 1) Kon, Kat Sid wANPos moldy rpiyav 
adprLovoy Oaddoon mpocendpem)s Kat dmapyv- 
pilovoa. ayxuate dé otrw ra els Adyous, TH 
vedrnti Te THs Puys TO Hua KEeKUNKds oUr- 
nyelpero, Wore 6 Tatra ovyypddwv ayhipwv Twd 
kal a@dvarov adrov evouite, Kal mpocetyey Wamep 
adrokAyjrw Kal dvev Twos mpayywarelas davévre 


1 Aaxedacuovla Boissonade ; Aaxedaluove Wyttenbach, 
2" A@nvalwr Boissonade ; 'A0jvyow Cobet, 


1 Perhaps an echo of Alexander's dying yen which 
became a proverb; Diodorus Siculus xvii. 117; Arvian vii, 26; 
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the accused, but of the accusers their teacher only, 
to withdraw, and then, taking aside Themistocles 
and his Spartans, he reminded them forcibly 
of the floggings of Lacedaemon, and added besides 
the kind of flogging in vogue at Athens. Julian 
himself won a great reputation by his own elo- 
quence, and also through the fame of his disciples, 
and when he died at Athens he left to his 
pupils a great occasion for competing over his 
funeral oration.! 

Of Promanrestus I have said enough in the above 
narrative, and have set forth his life still more fully 
in my historical commentaries. Yet it is convenient 
here and now to go over the facts in more precise 
detail, seeing that I had unerring knowledge of him 
and was admitted to his conversation and teaching. 
And that is a very great. privilege, and has immense 
power to excite the gratitude due to a teacher; but 
even this great and inexpressible gratitude falls very 
far short of what the author owes to Prohaeresius for 
his intimate friendship. The compiler of this book 
had crossed over from Asia to Europe and to Athens 
in the sixteenth year of his age. Now Prohaeresius 
had reached his eighty-seventh year, as he himself 
stated, At this advanced age his hair was curly and 
very thick, and because of the number of grey hairs 
it was silvered over and resembled sea foam. His 
powers of oratory were so vigorous, and he so sus- 
tained his worn body by the youthfulness of his soul, 
that the present writer regarded him as an ageless 
and immortal being, and heeded him as he might 
some god who had revealed himself unsummoned 


Plutarch, Apophtheymata 181% péyav bpO pov rdv émerddiov 
éoduevor, 
ATT 
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Bee. Kairou ‘ye Wy apcov els TOV Tleepaca mept 
mpdrny puraxry, emt muper@ AdBpw Kara, aAoby 
YEvopever, wal modXoi tiwes dAdow Kara yévos ye 
abt@ mpoornKovres ovvevomremAeVKEoay, kal rept 
Tv Wpav exeivny, 7 mplv Te yeverbar TOv elnPoreov 
(rd yap mAotov i Tov "AOijvnber, Kat mepl Tas 
kardpoets ovK dAlyou tiwes evavAdyouv del Tar 
els Exaotov didacKadAetov peunvotwv), 6 vadKAnpos 
> "AO / , ~ \ Dv,\ 5 é 
els “AOjvas ovvérewe, Trav ev G\Awv Badilovrwr, 
© \ / > , wm” a > ~ 
6 é Badifew advvdrws exwv, duws ex diadoyifs 
avexopevos, avexopicOn mpos tiv moAw. Hv Te 
VUKTOS 76 orabepwrarov, qvika Avs paxporépay 
movet Ti vKTa. yevdpLevos vorudrepos* eveBeBnxer 
ap TO @, Kal ra vuKTepeta ewe Kat 
yap Z Lyd p peAre Kal 6 
vavienpos dv mov Kal Eévos Hpoatpeoiov madatds, 
Toaobrov OxAov OpmeAnrar, (opagas Thy Ovpav, 
eloryyayev els TH olkiav, ware, iplica morc Hol 
twes eyivovro mept évds peipaxiov Kat Svoiy, 
mr papa SiarpuBijs 6dous ooguorucis Tovds An do- 
Ooras paiveodar. Toure of pev eis odparos 
aAkiy éréAouv, of dé eis tAodTov Hoav adporepor,! 
70 dé elyev ava péoov: 6 dé ovyypadeds eAcewds 
Siaxelpevos Ta mAcloTa THY apxaiwy él oTdmaTos 
t / Nii Wan, \ fi) 
elye pedvov BiBrla. edOds prev ody xappovy Te Hv 
mept tiv otkiay Kal Siadpomat twes avdp@v te 
kal yuvakdr, Kal of pev eyédAwy, of 5é éexAedalov. 
1 dxpbrepor Boissonade ; ddpérepor Wyttenbach., 

1 A reference to the competition of the pupils who lay in 
wait for new arrivals and kidnapped them for their own 
sophists. Here the captain kidnaps them all for Prohaeresius. 

2 ¢.¢, it was the autumnal equinox, 


8 The exact meaning is doubtful. Nu«repetov is found only 
here and may mean ‘‘a lodging for the night.” Then the 
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and without ceremony. Now it happened that the 
writer arrived at the Piraeus about the first watch, 
and on the voyage had been attacked by a raging 
fever; and several other persons, his relatives, had 
sailed over with him. At that time of night, before 
any of the usual proceedings could take place ! (for 
the ship belonged to Athens and many used to lie 
in wait for her arrival at the dock, mad enthusiasts 
each for his own particular school), the captain went 
straight on to Athens. The rest of the passengers 
walked, and the writer, too feeble to walk, was never- 
theless supported by them in relays, and so was con- 
veyed to the city. It was by then deepest midnight, 
at the season when the sun makes the nights longer 
by retiring farther to the South; for he had entered 
the sign of Libra,? and the night watches ® were long. 
The captain, who was an old-time friend and guest 
of Prohaeresius, knocked at his door and ushered in 
all this crowd of disciples, so many in fact that, at a 
time when battles were being fought to win only one 
or two pupils, the newcomers seemed enough in 
themselves to man all the schools of the sophists. 
Some of these youths were distinguished for physical 
strength, some had more bulky purses, while the 
rest were only moderately endowed. The author, 
who was in a pitiable state, had most of the works 
of the ancient writers by heart, his sole possession.* 
Forthwith there was great rejoicing in the house, 
and men and women alike ran to and fro, some 


sentence would mean that to stay‘at an inn at the Piraeus 
would cause delay. 

4 Others understand pdvov to be self-depreciatory, i.e. 
Eunapius could recite, but did not understand them, But 
nearly always when he uses the phrase él oréuaros it implies 


praise. 
AT9 
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5 8 IMpoapdows ovyyevets iSlovg Kara viv dpav 
exelvny prerarrejufdpevos, mapadaBeiv rods eAQdv= 
ras Kedever. hv de adrds re e& Appeviag (daov 
corlv ’Appevias Ildpoas es ra Bab’rara ovvn- 
pdvov), kal ’AvardAws obrow wal Md€ysos exa- 
Aobvro. Kal of pev dredébavro rods eAbdvras, 
Kal héav els yeurdvwy Kal mept ra AovTpa pera 
ndons embdeiews, i TE vedrns és abrods éme- 
Selxvuto Kal xAevaolav Kal yéAwra. Kal of pev 
rovTwy more diandAdynoav dra& Aovodpevor, 6 
Se avyypapeds, evrelvavros abt@ rob voorparos, 
diePOelpero, pyre Ipoaipéovov pyre ras ’AOjvas 
ldciv, GAAG dvepH€ar doxdv exeiva dy ereOiunoev, 
of Be dpocveis Kal ee Aviias Bapéws ehepov. 
Kal omep Trois Kara Tivde Tv HAiKlav damvobow emt 
70 mAdov dravres atdsboin xapilea0ar, mo\Ad twa 
Kal peydda mepl adbrob Karaipevodpevor Kal 
ovpupopnoavres ereparevaavro, Kal mév0os Kareiye 
riv néAw napddoyov, adv emt peydAn avppopa. 
Mloxluns 8€ ris, obs "AOnvaios (dAAd i] Xlog Fi 
abr® marpls), moAdovds dynpnkdrs obx daovs 
énnyyelAato Oeparedew, ddAd Kal doovg elde 
pdvov, eis pdcous dvaBojaas rods mevOobvras, ws 
pera radra eydvero pavepdv “ dAAd ovyxwphaard 
ye,” elne “1@ verp@ pe bobvav pdpywaxov.’ ot 
de avvexdpnaav ouien Siableipar Kal rods 
dmodwrdras. 6 be 6 Tu ev evéxeev, dpydvorg tual 
7O oTdpa Sworhaas, pera ratra eketme, Kal d 


1 This was part of the regular “ hazing” or “ rapping” of 
the novices by the older pupils, described by Libaniug and 
others; ef, Gregory Nazianzen, Oration xix, 3960, 
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laughing, others bandying jests. Prohaeresius at 
that time of night sent for some of his own relatives 
and directed them to take in the newcomers. He 
was himself a native of Armenia, that is to say he 
came from that part of Armenia which borders most 
closely on Persia, and these kinsmen of his were 
named Anatolius and. Maximus. They welcomed 
the new arrivals, and led them to the houses of 
neighbours and to the baths, and showed them off in 
every way; and the other students made the usual 
demonstrations with jokes and laughter at their 
expense, The rest, once they had been to the 
baths, were let off and went their way, but the 
writer, as his sickness grew more severe, was wasting 
away without seeing Prohaeresius or Athens, and all 
that he so desired seemed, to have been only a 
dream, Meanwhile his own relatives and those who 
had come from Lydia were greatly concerned ; and as 
all men are prone to attribute greater talent to those 
who are leaving us in the flower of their youth, they 
told many surprising falsehoods about him, and con- 
spired to invent prodigious fictions, so that the whole 
city was overwhelmed by extraordinary grief, as 
though for some great’ calamity. But a certain 
vehines, not an Athenian, for Chios was his birth- 

lace, who had slain many, not only those whom he 


‘had undertaken to cure but also those whom he 
had merely looked at, called out in the midst of my 


sorrowing friends, as became known later: “Come, 
allow me to give medicine to the corpse.” And so 
they gave Aesechines permission to murder those 
too who were already dead, Then he held my lips 
apart with certain instruments and poured in a drug ; 
what it was he revealed afterwards, and the god 
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Beds moAots b Borepov epaprupnoe xpdvors, €uBadrdy 
Se Sums, 700 peev 1) yaornp abpows drehupavOn, 
Kal Tov dépa ele Kat emeyven Tovs olxelous. 6 
dé Aloxivns évt ToUry) ve épyw Oarpas ra mpo- 
yeyevnueva TOV dpaprnpudrov, dd te Tod ow 
Oévros mpooexvvetro, wal TOV 7Someveov Ore 
ceoworar. Kal 6 bev, énl Th Tovavry mpaget 
mdvreoy oeBalopévwv adrov, eis TH Xtov dmrfipe, 
mij doa ye mapapetvas els pow Tod ocmaros 
mpooedwKe mdAw Tis Suvdpews Too pappdxou, 
Kal tore ovv7pAVev axpiBds 6 awlels 7@ odcave. 
‘O 8é Oewraros ITpoatpéovos ova TOV ovy- 
ypadhéa relcapévos, dAAd Kal adrov daov ode 7dn 
Karodupdpevos, ws emvOero tv dAoyov raw 
Kal dvexAdAnrov owrnpiav, peraKxadéoas robs 
Kpartorous Kal yevvarordrous Trav dusky roy kal 
map ols emyvetro xeipav adnciis épyov, “ mémova 
Th. mpos avrovs elev “emt TO owbevre madi, 
Kal Tol ye ovmw TeDeapevos, a’ Sus émra ov 
jvika amrwdAduto. et te Sy) Bovreabe xapioac0at 
pot, TO Snpuooiw Aovtp@ robrov Kabrjpare, mdons 
yAevaotas pevodpevor Kal maududs, comep ov 
Twa. maida aipovres.”” Kat rabdra bev , €axev 
odrws, Kal auxpiBeorepov év tots Kar’ éxeivov 
xpdovo.s AcdéSerar: Gpmws be 6 ouyypapeds, Opmo~ 
Aoydv ra és adrov Veob Twos mpovolas TeTUXnKEvat, 
éx rijs Hpoapeciov onovdijs ovdev els Td Kabdrov 
mept rob dvdpos amoorioeTa. THS dAnDetas, él 
ye memyads 6 TAdrwvos Adyos, ws dAjPea 


' Kunapius uses a grandiloquent word from /liad i, 813. 
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many years later bore witness thereto; at any rate 
he poured it in, and the patient’s stomach was at 
once expurged,! he opened his eyes to the light and 
recognized his own people. Thus Aeschines by this 
single act buried his past errors and won reverence 
both from him who had been delivered from death 
and from those who rejoiced at his deliverance. For 
so great an achievement he was worshipped by all, 
and he then crossed over to Chios, only waiting long 
enough to give the patient more of that strong 
medicine, that he might recover his strength; and 
thus he who had been preserved became the intimate 
friend of his preserver. 

Now the divine Prohaeresius had not yet beheld 
the author, but he too had mourned for him almost 
as though he were dead, and when he was told of this 
unexpected and unheard-of recovery he sent for the 
best and most distinguished of his pupils and those 
who had proved the strength of their muscles, and 
said to them: “I was anxious for this boy who has re- 
covered, though I have not yet seen him; nevertheless 
I grieved when he was on the point of death. Now if 
you wish to do me a favour, initiate him in the public 
bath, but refrain from all teasing and joking, and scrub 
him gently as though he were my own son.” Thus 
then it came about, and a fuller account will be 
given when the author describes the times in which 
Prohaeresius lived. Yet though the author asserts 
that all that happened to Prohaeresius was under the 
direction of some divine providence, he will not in 
his zeal for the man depart in any way whatsoever 
from the truth about him, seeing that Plato’s saying 
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mavrwv pev ayabav Oeois, mavrwv 8€ avOpamois 
Hyetrac. 

Tpoapeotep de ( (pepéobw yap én’ adrov 6 Aéyos) 
TO pev KaAXOS Hv TOO Gwparos ToLodTOV, Kai ToL 
ynpatos dv hv, Wate dmopety te et tis ef? HAuKias 
ovTw yéeyove Kadds, Kal Oavpdalew tiv Tod KadAovs 
Suva OTL mpdos TOTodTOV oOpa did, mavtwv és 
THY dplorny mAdow efrpece: TO be peyeos Hy. 
ipAtkov ay Tes od muoTevaetev, GAAa <ixdoee ors. 
aveornKevar yap «is évarov! 77080. _Karepaivero, 
wate KoAocads ed0xet, Tapa TovsS peyiorous 
opwpevos TOav Kal” éeavtov avOpmimwv. véov bé 
avrov e& “Appevias avaoricavtos tod Satpovos, 
Kat mpos tiv *Avridyecav daBdAdovros (od yap 
émreO5punoev evOds TOV AOnvav, a Te evoeta Trape- 
dre TOV xpnudtwr- yeyovas yap dvwbev Karas, 
Tobro HTvUxEL), Kat mpos Tov OvAmvavoy KpatobvTa 
ths *Avrioxelas emt Adyous Wobeis, Kai TrapeAwyv, 
evOds ava tos mpwrous Hv. Kal xpdvov ovK 
dAlyov OmiAroas exeivw, avverewev emi Tas "AOjvas 
kal tov *lovAvavov afodpas, Kat madAw “AOjvnor 
mp@tos tv. ‘Hdaoriwy Sé aire guveimero, 
pidodvres poe adMArjAous | dpudoo kal md, gido- 
veikoodvtes Se ar} Aous els meviay Kat mept Tov ev 
Adyois mpwreiwy. €v yotv adrots taqv tudriov 
Kal tpiBwriov, Kal mAgov oddev, Kal oTpwmaTta 
Tpia mov 7) TéTTapa, THY olkoOey Badiy peta TIS 
maxvTynTos Sia xpdvov amayopevovTa. mepiiv ovv 

1 éyvarov Boissonade ; évarov Cobet. 


See ee i 
1 Plato, Laws 7308, quoted by Julian, Oration vi. 188 zB. 
2 Not the famous jurist, but a sophist who lived re 92 
Constantine. 
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is fixed and sure, that truth for gods and men alike 
is the guide to all good.! 

The physical beauty; of Prohaeresius (for my 
narrative must now return to him) was so striking, 
even though he was then an old man, that one may 
well doubt whether anyone had ever been so hand- 
some, even in the flower of youth, and one may 
marvel also that in a body so tall as his the power 
of beauty sufliced to model a shape so admirable in 
all respects. His height was greater than anyone 
would be inclined to believe, in fact one would 
hardly guess it correctly. For he seemed to stand 
nine feet high, so that he looked like a colossus when 
one saw him near the tallest men of his own time. 
When he was a young man, fate forced him to leave 
Armenia and transferred him to Antioch, He did 
not desire to visit Athens immediately, since he was 
embarrassed by lack of means; for he was unlucky 
in this respect, though he was well born, At Antioch 
he hastened to Ulpian,? who was the principal teacher 
of rhetoric there, and on his arrival he at once ranked 
with the foremost pupils. When he had studied 
with Ulpian for a long time, he held on his way to 
Athens and to Julian with the greatest determina- 
tion, and again at Athens he gained the first place. 
Hephaestion accompanied him, and these two were 
devoted friends and rivalled one another in their 

overty, just as they were rivals for the highest 
handuize in rhetoric. For instance they had between 
them only one cloak and one threadbare mantle and 
nothing more, and, say, three or four rugs which in the 
course of time had lost their original dye and their 
thickness as well, Their only resource therefore was 
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> cal L Dy f > / ‘ ~ go A 
avbtois évi te avOpwirrw Kai Sveiv elvat, womep Tov 
[ypvovyv ot ptbot dacw ek tpiav ovvTeOjvas: 
Kaxetvou dvo te joav Kal els. ITpoatpeciou pev 
yap Snpooia pavevros, “Hatori Hv ddavijs ev 
Tots oTpupLact KATOKELLEVOS, Kat ovvack@v éavrov 
mept Tovs Adyous: Tadra dé Kat Ipoaipeciw avve- 
Bawev “Hdatotiwvos davévtos: tocavrn tis eixey 
avrovs evdeia. 

A 

"AAV Gyws "lovAvavos emi tov Tpoatpéorov 
erékAwe Thy puynv, Kal mpos exeivoy ad’tT@ Ta 
Ota dveotnKke, Kal TO péyeBos Karedeipmauve 

-~ 4 € / > / > ~ 
ths ptoews. ws dé, amedBdvtos *lovAavod, 

‘ > / w” ~ ~ ~ i eet 
tas “A@jvas elyev Epws tis Suadoyns Tay em 
tots Adyous mAcoveKTHUATWwY, TapayyeAAovot ev 
a. ~ / ~ ~ ‘ A + 
emi TH Kparer THs oodiotiKAs moAAol Kai aAdAot, 
wate oxAos Hv Kat Tatra ypddew.  yxetpoTovodvTat 
d€ doxysacbevtes andoais Kploecr, I poarpéavds 

gue / v9. / ‘ / 
te kal “Hdooriwy Kai "Emupavios cat Avodavtos, 
A i, 
Kal LerroXs ek THs tapaBvaTov Kal TropnpreAnwevys 
és Tov apiOov evdelas, kal Ilapydoids tis eK THS 
\ 
evteAcotépas. der yap modAovs elvar, KaTd Tov 

/ ‘ € - / > / AY A i 
vopov tov ‘Pwpaikov, “AOnvnat tovs pev Aé&yov- 
Tas, Tovs S€ aKovovtas. xelpotovnbévtwy Se Tov- 
TOV, ot pep edreheoTepor TO dvopa elxov, Kat 
expe TOV cavider 7 Hv TO Kpdros Kal Too Brparos 
ep 6 Trapnecar, els de Tovs Swvarwtépous a) mohs 
evbds Suppyto, Kal obx 7 mohus povn, GMa 7a. 
tno ‘Pepatous eOvn, Kal mept Adyev ovK ug avrots 
% ordows, adn strep eOvdv dAwv emi trois Adyous. 


e 


7 pev yap éda Kabdmep tu yépas "Emaviw oapds 


1 4.¢. Mesopotamia and Syria. 
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to be two men in one, just as the myths say that 
Geryon was made up of three bodies; so these 
students were two men in one. For when Pro- 
haeresius appeared in public Hephaestion remained 
invisible and lay under the rugs in bed while he 
studied the art of rhetoric. Prohaeresius did the 
same when Hephaestion appeared abroad; in such 
poverty did they both live. 

Nevertheless Julian’s soul leaned towards Pro- 
haeresius, his ears were on the alert to listen to 
him, and he was awed by the nobility of his 
genius. And when Julian had departed this life, 
and Athens desired to choose a successor of equal 
ability to teach rhetoric, many others gave in 
their names for this influential sophistic chair, so 
many that it would be tedious even to write them 
down. But by the votes of all there were approved 
and selected Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius, 
and Diophantus. Sopolis also was added, from a 
class of men that was of no account but was merely 
supplementary and despised; and also a certain 
Parnasius who was of still humbler rank. For in 
accordance with the Roman law there had to be at 
Athens many to lecture and many to hear them. 
Now when these had been elected, the humbler men 
were sophists only in name, and their power was 
limited to the walls of their lecture rooms and the 
platform on which they appeared. But the city at 
once took sides with the more influential, and not 
only the city but all the nations under the rule of 
Rome, and their quarrels did not concern oratory 
alone, for they strove to maintain the credit of whole 
nations for oratorical talent. Thus. the East? mani- 
festly fell to the lot of Epiphanius, Diophantus was 
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awarded Arabia, while Hephaestion, overawed by 
Prohaeresius, forsook Athens and the society of men ; 
but the whole Pontus and its neighbouring peoples 
sent pupils to Prohaeresius, admiring the man as a 
marvel that their own country had produced. So, too, 
did all Bithynia and the Hellespont, and all the region 
that extends beyond Lydia through what is now 
called Asia as far as Caria and Lycia, and is bounded 
by Pamphylia and the Taurus, Nay the whole of 
Egypt also came into his exclusive possession and 
under his sway as a teacher of rhetoric, and also the 
country that stretches beyond Egypt towards Libya 
and is the limit to known and inhabited parts. All 
this, however, I have stated in the most general 
terms, for, to speak precisely, there were a few 
students who were exceptions in these national 
divisions, because they had either migrated from one 
teacher to another, or sometimes one had originally 
been deceived and gone to a teacher other than he 
had intended. Now a great and violent quarrel 
arose on account of the extraordinary genius of 
Prohaeresius, and the faction of all the other sophists 
so gained the upper hand that they drove him from 
Athens into exile by bribing the proconsul; and so 
they themselves held sway over the domain of 
oratory. But after being driven into exile, and that 
in the utmost poverty, like Peisistratus he came back 
again, But the latter had wealth to aid him, while 
for Prohaeresius his eloquence sufficed, even as 
Hermes in Homer escorted Priam to the hut of 
Achilles, though it was in the midst of his foes. 
Good luck also came to his aid by placing at the 
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1 A proverb used by Plato, Phaedrus 241, and derived 
from the game dcrpaxlvéc. 
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head of affairs a younger proconsul who was in- 
dignant at the report of what had taken place. So, 
as the proverb says, “heads became tails,’ } and with 
the emperor’s permission he returned to Athens 
from exile ; whereupon his enemies for the second 
time coiled and twisted themselves and reared their 
heads to attack him, framing other devices against 
him to suit any future emergencies. They busied 
themselves with these plots, but meanwhile his 
friends were beforehand and were smoothing the 
path of his return, and when Prohaeresius came back 
(a precise account of all this was given me by 
an eyewitness, Tuscianus of Lydia, who would have 
been a Prohaeresius, had not Prohaeresius existed) ; 
when, I say, he did return, like some Odysseus 
arriving home after a long absence, he found a few 
of his friends safe and sound (among whom was 
Tuscianus), and these looked to him for aid after 
this incredible miracle. Filled with good hopes 
on finding them there, he said: ‘“ Wait for the 
proconsul to come.” The latter came sooner than 
could have been believed possible. On his arrival 
at Athens he called a meeting of the sophists, and 
by this means threw all their plans into confusion. 
They assembled slowly and reluctantly, and since 
they had to obey the voice of necessity they dis- 
cussed, each according to his ability, certain ques- 
tions that were proposed to them, while they were 
provided with applause by persons who had received 
their instructions and had been invited for the 
purpose. Then the meeting broke up, and the 
friends of Prohaeresius felt discouraged. But the 
proconsul summoned them a second time, as though 
to award them honours, ordered them all to be 
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1 This saying of Aristeides is quoted by Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophists 583 ; it became a proverb, 
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detained, and suddenly he called in Prohaeresius. So 
they arrived, not knowing what was going to happen. 
But the proconsul called out: “I wish to propose a 
‘theme for you all, and to hear you all declaim on it 
this very day. Prohaeresius also will speak, either 
after you or in what order you please.” When they 
openly demurred and, after much consideration and 
effort, quoted the saying of Aristeides (for it would 
never do for them to utter anything original); when 
after all they did produce it, saying that their 
custom was “not to vomit but to elaborate every 
theme,’ ! the proconsul exclaimed again with a loud 
voice: “Speak, Prohaeresius!” Then from» his 
chair the sophist first delivered a graceful prelude 
by way of preliminary speech, in which he extolled 
the greatness of extempore eloquence, then with the 
fullest confidence. he rose for his formal discussion. 
The proconsul was ready to propose a definition for 
the theme, but Prohaeresius threw back his head and 
gazed all round the theatre. And when he saw 
that his enemies were many while his friends were 
few, and were trying to escape notice, he was 
naturally somewhat discouraged. But as_ his 
guardian deity began to warm to the work and to 
aid him by playing its part, he again surveyed the 
scene, and beheld: in the farthest row of the audi- 
ence, hiding themselves in their cloaks, two men, 
veterans in the service of rhetoric, at whose hands he 
had received the worst treatment of all, and he 
cried out; “ Ye gods! There are those honourable 
and wise men! Proconsul, order them to propose a 
theme for me. Then perhaps they will be convinced 
that they have behaved impiously.” Now the men, 
on hearing this, slunk away into the crowd that was 
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1 Hermogenes, On Invention iii, 18, gives five kinds of 
Spos, ** definition’; the kind of argumentation required for 
each kind was elaborate and technical; it was part of the 
exposition of the case, the constitutio dyinitiva; af, 
Quintilian vii. 3, 

* Literally * rapid scribes,” sometimes called rayuypdpor, 
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seated there and did their best to avoid detection. 
But the proconsul sent some of his soldiers and 
brought them into full view. After a brief sort of 
exhortation he appointed them to propose a theme 
involving the precise definition of terms.! Where- 
upon, after considering for a short time and consult- 
ing together, they produced the hardest and most 
disagreeable theme that. they knew of, a vulgar one, 
moreover, that gave no opening for the display of 
fine rhetoric. Prohaeresius glared at them fiercely, 
and said to the proconsul: “I implore you to grant 
me the just demands that I make before this contest.” 
On his replying that Prohaeresius should not fail to 
have what was just and fair, the latter said: “I ask 
to have shorthand writers? assigned to me, and that 
they take their place in the centre of the theatre; 
I mean men who every day take down the words of 
Themis,’ but who to-day shall devote themselves to 
what I have to say.” The proconsul gave his per- 
mission for the most expert of the scribes to come 
forward, and they stood on either side of Prohaeresius 
ready to write, but no one knew what he meant to 
do. Then he said: “I shall ask for something even 
more difficult to grant.” He was told to name it, 
and said: “There must be no applause whatever.” 
When the proconsul had given all present an order 
to this effect under pain of the severest penalties, 
Prohaeresius began his speech with a flood of 
eloquence, rounding every period with a sonorous 
phrase, while the audience, which perforce kept a 
Pythagorean silence, in their amazed admiration 
broke through their restraint, and overflowed into 
murmurs and sighs. As the speech grew more 


3 The goddess of the law courts. 
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1 This phrase, first used by Aristeides to describe 
Demosthenes, became a sophiaie commonplace ; ¢f. Julian, 
Oration vii. 237 c, 
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vehement and the orator soared to heights which 
the mind of man could not describe or conceive 
of, he passed on to the second part of the speech 
and completed the exposition of the theme. But 
then, suddenly leaping in the air like one inspired, 
he abandoned the remaining part, left it, unde- 
fended, and turned the flood of his eloquence to 
defend the contrary hypothesis. The scribes could 
hardly keep pace with him, the audience could 
hardly endure to remain silent, while the mighty 
stream of words flowed on. Then, turning his face 
towards the scribes, he said: “Observe carefully 
whether I remember all the arguments that I used 
earlier.” And, without faltering over a single 
word, he began to declaim the same speech for the 
second time. At this the proconsul did not observe 
his own rules, nor did the audience observe the 
threats of the magistrate. For all who were 
present licked the sophist’s breast as though it were 
the statue of some god; some kissed his feet, some 
his hands, others declared him to. be a god or the 
very model of Hermes, the god of eloquence.! His 
adversaries, on the other hand, lay in the dust eaten 
up with envy, though some of them even from 
where they lay could not refrain from applauding ; 
but the proconsul with his whole bodyguard and 
the notables escorted him from the theatre. After 
this no one dared to speak against him, but as 
though they had been stricken by a thunderbolt 
they all admitted that he was their superior. How- 
ever, some time after, they recovered themselves, 
like the heads of the Hydra, and were restored to 
their natural dispositions and reared up their heads ; 
so they tempted certain of the most powerful men 
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1 radra rysdvres is probably either a gloss or repeated by 
a copyist’s error. 


1 Himerius addresses a eech, Lclogue 32, to this 
Anatolius, the prefect of icin he visited Athens 
about 345. 

2 No explanation of this word is to be found. Such nick- 
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in the city by means of costly banquets and smart 
maidservants, just as kings do when they have been 
defeated in a regular pitched battle, and in their 
difficulties are driven to extreme measures, so that 
they have recourse to light-armed forces and slingers, 
troops without heavy armour and their inferior re- 
serves; for if they valued these not at all before 
they are forced to do so now. Just so those sophists, 
fleeing in their panic to such allies as they could 
muster, framed their plots, which were base indeed 
but the men were not to be envied, nor are any 
who love themselves fatuously. At any rate they 
had a crowd of adherents, and the plot proceeded so 
that they could reckon on success. However, the 
genius of Prohaeresius seemed to possess a sort of 
tyranny over men’s minds, and the power of his 
eloquence to have extraordinary good fortune. For 
either all intelligent men chose him as their teacher, 
or those who had attended his school forthwith 
became intelligent, because they had chosen Pro- 
haeresius. 

Now in these days the throng at the imperial 
court produced a man who passionately desired both 
fame and eloquence. He came from the city of 
Berytus and was called Anatolius.1 Those who 
envied him nicknamed him Azutrion,? and what 
that name means I leave to that miserable band of 
mummers to decide! But Anatolius who desired 
fame and eloquence achieved both these things. 
For first he won the highest distinction in what is 
called the science of law, as was natural since his 


names were common in the fourth century, and the fashion 
flourished till by the sixth century they are almost surnames 
and in regular use. 
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Bims ay al Svageportws “EM (kai Tol ye 
7 Kou?) iors mos dMas edepe pords), efov 
air mpos | Ta Kaipua THs dpyjjs edbetr, kal Stoucety 
Exacta mpos 6 Bovdorro, 6 dé, xpvofs Twos avrov 
pavias brrodaBovons ideiy rv ‘ENdda, Kat ra 
tav Adywv eldwha dia Ths mawdetoews emt THY 
atcOnow, pel ovrws dpempeTods agudparos pepo- 
jeevos, ovAdaBetv, Kai 7d voovpevov ex TeV 
apxaicy wSadudreov davracua én 7 ow 
omdoat, mpos Ty “EMdda_ €ovrevoe. kal 7, 


BrAnua ye ze Tots coguorais mporréwubas (ereb- 


mecay d€ avrov 7) ‘Eas, TO TE Ppovnua a dxovovres 
Kal Tv waidelay, Kal 6te axAwis Fv Kal adwpo- 
ddxyntos), exéAever amavtas TO atro pedeTav 
Ld e A ~ > \ > e4 4 
ampoBAnua. ot S€ tobito adro émitndevovTes Kal 
\ \ c , < ta > l4 > 4 d 
KaTa THY éxdoTHy Fuepav adArjAots <n oo 


1 Berytus (Beirut) was, as Libanius describes, famous for 
its school of Roman law. When the youths began to flock 
thither instead of to the Greek sophists the decay of 
Greek letters was inevitable. 

2 Or “ proposition,” Latin guaestio. 
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birthplace was Berytus, the foster-mother of all such 
studies.! Then he sailed to Rome where, since his 
wisdom and eloquence were elevated and weighty, 
he made his way to court. There he soon obtained 
the highest rank, and after holding every high office 
and winning a great reputation in many official 
positions (and indeed even his enemies admired 
him), he finally attained to the rank of pretorian 
prefect, a magistracy which, though it lacks the 
imperial purple, exercises imperial power. He had 
now attained to a fortune in accord with his lofty 
ambition (for the district called Illyricum had been 
assigned to him), and since he was devout in 
offering sacrifices to the gods and peculiarly fond 
of Greek studies, in spite of the fact that the main 
current was setting in other directions, instead of 
choosing as he might have done to visit the most 
important places in his dominion and administer 
everything according to his pleasure, he was over- 
come by a sort of golden madness of desire to 
behold Greece, and, supported by his distinguished 
reputation, to turn into realities the mere images of 
eloquence derived from his learning, and to see 
for himself what had been an intellectual concept 
received from such presentation of eloquence as 
ancient writings could give. He therefore hastened 
to Greece. Moreover, he sént to the sophists 
beforehand a certain problem? for them to consider, 
and bade them all practise declaiming on this same 
problem. All the Greeks marvelled at him when 
they heard of his wisdom and learning and that he 
was unswervingly upright and incorruptible. Then 
they set themselves to consider his problem and 
plotted every day to outwit one another. Neverthe- 
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pms (avdyKn ydp exéAeve ) ovvexpinoar, Kal 
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/, / > > > Ve La 
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lod Med} A ¢ / \ ern. / 
otpatids émt tiv ‘“EAAdda Katiwv 6 *AvaroAos, 
\ c / > A / ? a a 
Kal 6 Kivduvos Hv Tapa mddas od Tots “EAAnow 
> \ al / > a ¢ \ a” 
aAAa Tots coduorevovaw, evtatla ot pev aAXou 
TmaVvTES (mpoceyeyevnto yap avrots kal ‘Tpépids 
Tis oodioTns é€k Bibuvias: ovk €yvw. TodTov 6 
ovyypadhevs, Ary doa ye Sua ovyypapparev), 
eradaumwpobvro de ops dmavres, Kat moMA@ 
Kapatw tapetewvovto, Thy dd€acav ExaoTos pede - 
TOVrEs oTdow. evrabda 6 Ilpoapéovos Bapodv 7H 
pvoet, Bapds ig ouTe prrorovpevos ore ék- 
pepov TO dardppyrov. 6 dé ’Avatodwos eyyt0ev, 
Kat elocdnpnoev “AOjvale. Ovoas S€ Bapoadrdws 
Kal mepichOwv ra lepa mavra, 7 Oeopos tepdos 
exédevev, eLexdAer Tods cofioTas emt Tov aydva. 
Kal ot mapovTes ExaoTos mpw@Tos és TV emidergw 
nimetyeTo’ ovTw didavtdv tu xphua avOpwros: o 
d¢ ’AvatdAos Kal Tos KpoTobvras, Ta peipaKia, 
eyéda, Kal Tovs maTépas HAcee THS TOV maldwy 
/ e ‘ / 4 > / A ‘ 
maweias vmo Tiot mawdevovTar. éexdAcr dé Tov 
TIpoaipéo.ov: pudvos yap amodAddeurto: 6 8eé 
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e€evddTwv, palav tiv ordow Hv émawvet (robTro 


1 This was a courageous act because Christian emperors, 
Constantius and Constans, were on the throne. 
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less, since necessity constrained them, they did meet 
together, and after bringing forward many opposing 
theories among themselves as to what is called the 
constitution of the problem (the author never 
knew of anything so ridiculous as this problem), 
they were .in complete disagreement one with 
another, since each man in his vanity lauded his 
own theory and jealously maintained it in the presence 
of the students, But since Anatolius descending 
on Greece was more formidable than the famous 
Persian expedition, that oft-told tale, and the 
danger stared not indeed all the Greeks but the 
sophists in the face, all the others (among whom 
was included a certain Himerius, a sophist from 
Bithynia; the author knew him only from his 
writings) toiled and spared no pains or effort, as 
each one studied the constitution of the theme that 
he approved. In this crisis Prohaeresius, who trusted 
in his genius, offended them deeply because he 
neither showed ambition nor published his secret 
theory. But now Anatolius was at hand and had 
made his entry into Athens. When he had with 
great courage offered sacrifices! and formally visited 
all the temples, as the divine ordinance commanded, 
he summoned the sophists to the competition, When 
they were in his presence they one and all strove 
to be the first to declaim; so prone to self-love is 
man! But Anatolius laughed at the boy pupils who 
were applauding them, and commiserated the fathers 
whose sons were being educated by such men, Then 
he called on Prohaeresius who alone was left. Now 
he had cultivated the acquaintance of one of the 
friends of Anatolius who knew all the circumstances, 
and had learned from him the constitution of the 
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xX / M4 ~ HAN 4 i / oe 
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kal Modcay exdAe tov dvOpwrov. *Emdaviou 
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1 Or ‘ Subdivisions,” partitiones, arrangement of the 
speech under headings. 
2 For the rhetorical term see Glossary, 
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theme that Anatolius approved, (This is what the 
author called ridiculous in what he said above.) And 
even though the theme was unworthy of considera- 
tion, and it was not right that the view of Anatolius 
should prevail, nevertheless Prohaeresius, when his 
name was called, obeyed the summons promptly, and 
modelled his disputation on the constitution of the 
theme that I have mentioned, and his argument was 
so able and so elegant that Anatolius jumped up from 
his seat, the audience shouted applause till they 
burst, and every man there regarded him as a divine 
being. Accordingly Anatolius openly showed him 
peculiar honour, though he would hardly admit the 
others to his table. He himself was an accom- 
plished sophist in table-talk and themes suited 
to a symposium; hence his symposium was a feast 
of reason and of learned conversation. But all this 
happened many years ago, and therefore the author 
has been very careful in his report of what he 
learned from hearsay, Now Anatolius felt great 
admiration for Milesius also, a man who came from 
Smyrna in Ionia. Though fortune had endowed 
him with the greatest talents, he abandoned himself 
to an unambitious and leisurely life, frequented the 
temples, neglected to marry, and cultivated every 
sort of poetry and lyric and every kind of com- 
position that is favoured by the Graces. By this 
means, then, he won the favour of Anatolius so that 
he actually called the man a “ Muse.” But he used 
to call the problems raised by Epiphanius the sophist 
“ Analyses,’ ! making fun in this way of that teacher’s 
triviality and pedantic accuracy. He satirized all 
the sophists for their disagreements over the con- 
stitution 2 of a theme, and said: “If there had been 
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el mAelous”” &bn “tdv Sexarpidv erdyyavov of 
cogiarevovres, Tax” dy érépas mpooc€edpov ord- 
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TOTE dvOpebrrenv ovK eEucvodrro Tous TE Adyous 
dvabewpeiv Kal Ta arroppynta THs wuyjs Oavudlew, 
mpos Thy oxw Kal Ta Pouvopeva perabépovres 
thy exrAngw, Tod Te cwpatos avrod Td KdAXos 
kal To vos ereOjmecav, woTep és avdpidvTa Twa 
Kal KodAocoov ports avaBAérovtes: ovTwW Ta 
mavra Av dvrép avOpwrov. THv ye pv KapTepiay 
op@vres, Ovrws analh twa Kal odypeov bmeAdp- 
Bavov, ort A|errov exwv TpiBdviov, avuTddyTos, 
tpudis mepiovoiay érifero rods Tadatixods yet- 
p@vas Kal memnyota oyeddv te Tov “Phvov emuwe- 
Kal tov ye OAov otrw dueTeAcce Biov, dzelparos 
Deppod YEVO[LEVOS. motod. améoreive yotv avrov 
6 Baowreds els THY peyaAnv “Pouny, prrorysod- 
eevos olwy Baotrevew éhaxev" ot be ovK elyov 6 
Tt Oavpdoovow, otrw mavra Hv mapa THY avOpwri- 
vyv dvow. modAa Se emt modAdois ayacbeévres, 
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prevor yaAKobv icoperpytov, aveOnKkav émvypaibav- 
~ 1 Here Eunapius seems to imitate Philostratus, Life of 
Adrian 589, where that sophist makes a similar effect on 
audiences that knew no Greek. 

2 This may echo Plato’s description or Socrates in 
Symposium 220 a, B. 
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more than thirteen of these professional sophists, 
they would no doubt have invented still more ‘ con- 
stitutions’ in order to declaim on a single problem 
from every different angle possible.” Prohaeresius 
was the one and only sophist of them all whom he 
genuinely admired. Now it happened that Pro- 
haeresius had not long before been summoned to the 
Gallic provinces by Constans, who then held imperial 
sway, and he had so won over Constans that he sat at 
his table along with those whom he most honoured. 
And all the inhabitants of that country who 
could not attain to a thorough understanding of his 
lectures and thus admire the inmost secrets of his 
soul, transferred their wonder and admiration to 
what they could see plainly before their eyes, and 
marvelled at his physical beauty and great stature, 
while they gazed up at him with an effort as 
though to behold some statue or colossus, so much 
beyond the measure of man was he in all respects.! 
Moreover, when they observed his abstinence and 
self-denial they believed him to be passionless and 
made of iron; for clad in a threadbare cloak and 
barefooted * he regarded the winters of Gaul as the 
height of luxury, and he would drink the water of 
the Rhine when it was nearly freezing. Indeed 
he passed his whole life in this fashion, and was 
never known to touch a hot drink. Accordingly 
Constans dispatched him to mighty Rome, because 
he was ambitious to show them there what great 
men he ruled over. But so entirely did he surpass 
the ordinary human type that they could select no 
one peculiarity to admire. So they admired his 
many great qualities one after another, and were 
in turn approved by him, and they made and set 
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1 dribvra Boissonade ; dmdyre Cobet. 
2 Before dwpedv Cobet deletes kal. 


1 Libanius, Letter 278, mentions this statue at Rome and 
another at Athens. ‘ 
2 This office, originally military, had become that of a 
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up in his honour a bronze statue life size with this 
inscription: “ Rome the Queen of cities to the King 
of Eloquence.” } 

When he was about to return to Athens, Constans 
permitted him to ask for a present. Thereupon 
he asked for something worthy of his character, 
namely several considerable islands that should pay 
tribute to Athens to provide it with a corn supply. 
Constans not only gave him these, but added the 
highest possible distinction by bestowing on him the 
title of “ stratopedarch,”? lest any should resent his 
acquisition of so great a fortune from the public 
funds. It was necessary for the pretorian prefect 
to confirm this gift ; for the prefect had lately arrived 
from Gaul. Accordingly, after. the competitions in 
eloquence. that I have described, Prohaeresius 
approached Anatolius and begged him to confirm the 
favour, and summoned not only professional advocates 
for his cause but almost all the educated men of 
Greece ; for on account of the prefect’s visit they 
were all at Athens. When the theatre was crowded, 
and Prohaeresius called on his advocates to speak, 
the prefect ran counter to the expectation of all 
present, because he wished to test the extempore 
eloquence of Prohaeresius, and he said: “Speak, 
Prohaeresius! For it is unbecoming for any other 
man to speak and to praise the emperor when you 
are present.’ Then Prohaeresius, like a war-horse 
summoned to the plain,’ made a speech about the 
imperial gift, and cited Celeus and Triptolemus and 
how Demeter sojourned among men that she might 
Food Controller, cf. Julian, Oration i. 80, where he says 
that Constantine did not disdain it for himself. 

3 A proverb; cf. Plato, Theaetetus 183p. It is used by 
Lucian and Julian. 
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bestow on them the gift of corn. With that famous 
narrative he combined the tale of the generosity 
of Constans, and very speedily he invested the 
occurrence with the splendour and dignity of ancient 
legend. Then, as he declaimed, his gestures became 
more lively, and he displayed all his sophistic art 
in handling the theme. The fact that he obtained 
the honour that he asked for shows what his 
eloquence must have been. 

His wite came from Asia, from the city of Tralles, 
and her name was Amphiclea. They had two little 
girls, between whose ages there was only so much 
difference as the time necessary for their conception 
and birth. But no sooner had they reached that 
time of life when a child is a wholly lovely and 
charming thing, and made their father’s heart 
tremble with joy, than they left their parents 
desolate, both within a few days; so that his grief 
almost shook Prohaeresius from the reflections that 
become a philosopher. However, the Muse of 
Milesius ! proved able to meet this crisis, and by com- 
posing lovely harmonies and expending all his gifts of 
charm and gaiety he recalled him to reason. When 
the Romans asked him to send them one of his own 
pupils, Prohaeresius sent forth Eusebius who was a 
native of Alexandria. He seemed to be peculiarly 
suited to Rome, because he knew how to flatter and 
fawn on the great ; while in Athens he was regarded 
as a seditious person. At the same time Prohaeresius 
wished to increase his own reputation by sending a 
man who had been initiated into the sharp practices 
of political oratory, As for his talent for rhetoric, it 
is enough to say that he was an Egyptian; for this 


1 For Milesius see above, p. 491. 
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1 airtas Junius adds, 
2 wererndnoev Cobet suggests. 


1 Probably ‘‘ those of the Hellenic faith,” 
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race passionately loves the poetic arts, whereas the 
Hermes who inspires serious study has departed from 
them. He had for an adversary Musonius, who had 
been his pupil in the sophistic art. (I have for other 
reasons written about him at length in my Universal 
History.) When Musonius reared his head to oppose 
him, Eusebius knew well against what sort of man 
he had to contend, so he very speedily deserted to 
take up political oratory. 

In the reign of the Emperor Julian, Prohaeresius 
was shut out of the field of education because he was 
reputed to be a Christian; and since he observed 
that the hierophant, like a sort of Delphic tripod, 
was open to all who had need of him to foretell 
future events, by strange and wonderful arts he 
fraudulently intercepted that foreknowledge. For 
the emperor was having the land measured for the 
benefit of the Hellenes,! to relieve them from oppres- 
sion in respect of taxes. Thereupon Prohaeresius 
requested the hierophant ? to find out from the god 
whether this benevolence would be permanent. And 
when he declared that it would not, Prohaeresius 
learned in this way what the future would bring, and 
took courage. The author, who had attained. at this 
time to about his sixteenth year, arrived at Athens 
and was enrolled among his pupils, and Prohaeresius 
loved him like his own son.2 Five years later the 
author was preparing to go to Egypt, but his parents 
summoned him and compelled him to return to 
Lydia. To become a sophist was the obvious course 
to which all urged him. Now a few days later 
Prohaeresius departed this life. He was a great 
and gifted man, even as I have described, and 


2 7.e. of Kleusis; cf. pp. 475, 476. 3 See above, p. 486, 
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kal SvamAjoas TOV éavtod Adywr Te Kal dutAnrav 
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yap péper 7d avOpwrwov Eva Oavudlew, €yKe- 
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ereAeUta 5é ovK «is Badd yiipas dpucdpevos; TO 
ala voonoas: Kal % yun) tattoo robdro énabe, 
KadXlorn Tracey yevopern. Kal zadlov ovK Hv 
avtots. Tovrov 6 Tatra ypddwy odk eyvw, mond 
mpoateNOovTa THS -enibnsias. 

Kat Arddavros iv prev && ’ApaBias, Kal eis tods 

AY b / ¢ \ > A / ~ > tA 
Texvixovs eBidleto: 1) dé adr? ddéa THv avOpwmwv 
IIpoapeciw Kakeivoy dvriyepev, doel KadXt- 

€ / > / :13 Lee SY 2 “~ 
poaxov ‘Opunpw tis dvaoticcev. add’ éyéda radra 
6 Ipoapgovos, Kat todvs avOperous 6 tt eiolv ev 
SvatpiBis elyev peper. Tobrov éeyiyvwoKev 6 avy- 
ypahets, Kat AKpodoatd ye TrodAdKis Snoota 

f a \ a at ~ / 
Aéyovtos. mapabeivas 5€ tH ypadh tav AexBevtwr 

TA A 2.7 ~ Ls 
Kal pvnuovevdertwr oddev eddKker KadAds €xew: 
pviun yap eorw afwodrdywv avdpav, od xAevacpds, 
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1 gums Te cogicrevous 76 Boissonade; 6uas dvricogiorevoas 
7@ Wyttenbach ; éuws dvrecoplorevaé re Cobet. 
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he filled the whole known world with the fame 
of his discourses, and with those who had been 
his pupils. 

Epreuantus was a native of Syria, and he was 
reputed to be very skilful in distinguishing and 
defining controversial themes, but asan orator he 
was slack and nerveless. Nevertheless, as the rival 
of Prohaeresius in the sophistic profession he actually 
attained to great fame. For human beings are not 
content to admire one man only, but so prone are they 
to envy, so completely its slave, that when a man 
excels and towers above the rest they set up another 
as his rival; and thus derive their controlling principles 
from opposites just as in the science of physics. 
Epiphanius did not liye to be old, but died of blood- 
poisoning, and his wife also, who was an exceed- 
ingly handsome woman, met the same fate. They 
left no children, Epiphanius was not personally 
known to the author, for he died long before’ the 
latter's sojourn'in Athens, |)’ 

Diornantus was a native of Arabia who forced his 
way into the ranks of. the professors of rhetoric. 
That same envious opinion of mankind of which I 
have just spoken set him up as another rival 
of Prohaeresius, as though one should oppose 
Callimachus to Homer. But Prohaeresius laughed 
all this to scorn, and he refused to give serious 
thought. to human beings and their foibles. The 
writer .knew.Diophantus and often heard him 
declaim in public. But he has not thought fit to 
quote in this work any of his speeches or what he 
remembers of them. For this document is a record 
of noteworthy men; it is not’a satire. However it 
is said that he delivered a funeral oration in honour 
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Kal doleves mrapwrlcbawev éowbev tod Oelov 

, ‘ \ , ? , 29 \ 
avetpatos’ Td dé Odatpov euenyveoay, ovde TiV 
memeopevny pavida tiv Kaoradlay dépovtes. 
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robrp mais eyévero: Kal emPeBnkévar Tod Opovov 
Tov maida pdcKxovow. 

‘Iudpios: rov dvdpa Tobrov jveyre ev Bibvvia, 
ovk éyvw b€ abrov 6 Tatra ypddwv: Kai Tol ye Tv 
Kat €keivous Tovs xpovovs. GAAd mpos Tov adTo- 

/ ‘ > \ yO Wy € ‘4 
Kpdtopa dSuaBas *lovAvavov Kar’ emiderEw, as, bud 
tiv es Ilpoapéowv dxOndova rob Baorews, 
> / > / > A / 
dopevws obOnodpevos, “lovAvavot Karadelmovtos 

‘ > 0 4 > ”) / ip a > ry if t 
ro avOpumwov, evdvérpupe rH drrodnpia, Kat, 
IIpoatpeolov reAevticavros, “AOjvale Hrelyero. 
eUKodos Sé avip eimeiv Kal ovvnpoopévos* KpoTov 
dé exer Kal Ayov 4 ovvOjKn moAuTUKOV: Kal Tov 
ondvus Kat mapa Tov Veiov ’Apioreidny torarat. 
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of Prohaeresius (for the latter died before he did), 
and they relate that he concluded with these words 
about Salamis and the war against the Medes: “O 
Marathon and Salamis, now are ye buried in silence! 
What a trumpet of your glorious victories have ye 
lost!” 1 He left two sons who devoted themselves 
to a luxurious life and money-making. 

_ The author of this work often heard Sopotis 
lecture. He was a man who tried with all his 
might to reproduce the style of the ancients in his 
oratory, and did his utmost to reach the level of a 
saner Muse. But though he knocked diligently at 
. her door, it was seldom opened. Nay, if ever it did 
creak open a little, it was but a thin and feeble 
spark of the divine afflatus that slipped forth from 
within. But at this his audience would grow frenzied 
with enthusiasm, unable as they were to receive 
calmly even a single drop squeezed from the fount 
of Castalia. Sopolis had a son, and they say that he 
too ascended the professorial chair. 

Himertus was a native of Bithynia, yet the author 
never knew him, though he lived in the same period. 
He travelled to the court of the Emperor Julian to 
declaim before him, in the hope that he would be 
regarded with favour on account of the emperor's 
dislike of Prohaeresius; and when Julian left this 
world, Himerius spent his time abroad. Then, on 
the death of Prohaeresius, he hastened to Athens. 
He was an agreeable and harmonious speaker. His 
style of composition has the ring and assonance of 
political oratory. Sometimes, though rarely, he rises 
as high as the godlike Aristeides. He left a daughter, 


14.¢. Prohaeresius had used these commonplaces 
effectively. 
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ent Buyarpt dé reXevTa, Tis iepas vocou mpos ynpa 
paxp@ KkaradaBovons abrov. 

*Ev rovrows Hv Tots ypdvous Kat [lapvacvos ent 
Tob maSevricod Opdvov, opidnras edapiOunfrovs 
exwv: Kal Tol ve ovopatos ovK dmeotepnevos. 

AcBavnov 8é *Avridxera pev qveyKev 4 THS 
KotAns kadovperns Lupias mpwry TOAewv, Xe- 
AevKou 708 Nucaropos emucdnbevros Epyov. hy 
de trav <b yeyovoray kal els TOUS dicpous eréNeu. 
véos 8é dv ére Kal Kdpios éavrod, marépwv darode- 
Aowrdrwv, adikdpevos "Adivate, ovre os €K 
Lupias "Emipaviep mpoonrAbe meyiornv exovre ddgay, 
obre Tra,pa. II poarpéovov epoirnoey, os ev TD 
mnbev Tov SuiAnrav Kat TH wey rhs 8dEns 
T&v didacKkdrAwv KadugOnadj1evos. evedpevlels 2 
tro t&v Atodavreiwv, Avopdvtw mpocéverpev 
€avTov' Kal, ws of mdvv Tov avopa 'KaTapeua- 
Onxdtes efackor, Tais pev dutAlats Kal avvovotats, 
TO yeyovos ovppabuy, eAdxora mapeyivero, kal 
TO SidacKdryp Tis oxAnpos ovK ye avros de 
éavTov emt tats peA€raus ouvetxe, Kal mpos TOV 
apxatoy ef<Bualero tUrov, THY bux SvamAdrresy 
Kal TOV, Adyov. womep obv of m7oAAaKts TEpTOVTES, 
€oTw ore Kal Tvyxdvoust 1 708 oKomed, kat 70 
ouvexes Tis pederns avrois dua Tis yupvacias 
Tov dpydvey ws emt TO metarov edoroxtas ouK 
es epuoer, aAAa Thy éexyny ovTw Kal 

AiBdvos, ex tod Cjdov Kal THs mapaboews Tis 

1 ruyxdvovor Foerster; rvyxdvovres Boissonade, 


1 For Parnasius see Life of Prohaeresius, He 487: he is 
otherwise unknown. } 
2 In a.p. 336, 
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when he died of epilepsy, a disease which attacked 
him in extreme old age. 

Parnasius! also lived in those days and filled a 
teacher's chair. His pupils were soon counted, 
but for all that he did not fail to win a certain 
reputation. 

Lisantus was born at Antioch, the capital of Coele 
Syria as it is called. This city was founded by 
Seleucus surnamed Nicator. Libanius came of a 
noble family and ranked among the first citizens. 
While he was still a youth and his own master, since 
his parents were dead, he came to Athens,’ and there, 
though he too came from Syria, he did not attach 
himself to Epiphanius, who enjoyed the very highest 
reputation, nor did he attend the school of Pro- 
haeresius. This would have been to run the risk of 
being obscured, partly by so great a crowd of fellow- 
pupils, partly by the celebrity of his teachers. But 
he fell into a trap that was set for him by the pupils 
of Diophantus, and therefore attached himself to that 
sophist. It is asserted by those who knew the man 
intimately that, when he learned what had happened 
to him, he very seldom attended the lectures and 
meetings of the school, and gave his master very 
little trouble. But by himself he devoted his 
time to the study of rhetoric, and worked very hard 
to acquire the style of the ancient writers, mould- 
ing to that end both his mind and his speech. 
And even as those who aim at a mark sometimes 
succeed in hitting it, and their constant practice and 
regular exercise with their weapons usually begets 
dexterity in shooting straight rather than scientific 
knowledge; even so Libanius in his zeal to compare 
and imitate them was inseparable from the ancient 
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Kara, Munow, mpooaprav éaurdy Kat mopat wy 
nyeHoow dpiorous Tots apxaiows,» Kal ols expny 
Emopevos, €s iXvos Te dpuorov eveBawve Kat am- 
HAavae THs 0500 Ta eikdTa. Oaponoas dé em TA 
Aéyew Kal meicas éavTov ws evdrddAos etn Tots 
em tour peyadoppovotow,” vx etAeTo ; qept 
puikpav moAw KpirtecOa, Kal ovyKaramimrew 
TH THs TéAcws akbar, GAN emt thy Kwvorav- 
tivov mdAw SiaBaddy apt. mapiodcav eis peyeDos 
Kal axudlovoay, kal Seowevny Epywv Te opod Kal 
Adoywy ot Katakoopnaovat, Taxd pdda Kal Kat 
adrny e&éAapipev, eis ovvovoiay te dpioTtos Kal 
xapieoratos davels, Kal eis emiberEw Adyey 
errappddiros.. duaBodis dé Twos avr yevopevns 
mepl Ta, peipakua, Hv Depurov ovK Hv ewol ypadew, 
es pununv akvodoywr avevte thy ypadyy, exmecwv 
THs Kwvoravtivov moXdews, KaTeaxXe TI Nuco- 
pydevav. Kaxeibev, Ths pipns emuomopévys Kat 
mapabeovans adr Oud TAX Eo dmoxpovabeis, 
pera xpdovov twa emt tiv éavtod maTpida Kal 
moAw emavepyeTat, KaKE? TOV TavTa €Biw yxpovor, 
paxpov Kal traparetvovra yevopLevov. 

vipnv pev ody adrod y Tiy mpérrovgay Kav 
Tots BiBrLous Tots Kara tov *lovAvavov 7 ypady 
merroinrat, Ta de Kal” Exaotov viv éme€eAcvoeTat. 
ovdels taOv avAdeyevtwy AtBaviw Kal ovvovolas 


1 roils dpxatos Sievers would omit. 
2 pweyadroppovotow Boissonade ; péya ppovodcw Foerster, 
8 airod Foerster; atr@ Boissonade. 


1 In 340; he left Constantinople in 343, There is no 
other evidence for the scandalous charge mentioned later. 
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authors, and so to speak rubbed shoulders with those 
most excellent guides; and by following the right 
leaders he trod in the footsteps of the best and 
reaped the fruits of that course. As he gained 
confidence in his eloquence and convinced himself 
that he could rival any that prided themselves on 
theirs, he resolved not to bury himself in a small 
town and sink in the esteem of the world to that city’s 
level. ‘Therefore he crossed over to Constantinople,! 
a city which had recently attained to greatness, and, 
being at the height of her prosperity, needed both 
deeds and words to adorn her as she deserved, 
There he very soon became a shining light, since he 
proved to be an admirable and delightful teacher 
and his public declamations were full of charm. But 
a scandalous charge was brought against him in 
connexion with his pupils. I cannot allow myself 
to write about it, because I am determined to 
record in this document only what is worthy to be 
recorded, For this reason, then, he was expelled 
from Constantinople, and settled at Nicomedia. 
When the scandalous tale followed him there and 
obstinately pursued him, he was soon? thrust out 
of that city also, and after a time* he returned to 
his native land and the city of his birth, and there 
he spent his whole life, which proved to be long and 
long drawn out. 

Though I have composed in my annals of the 
reign of Julian a fitting account of the career of 
Libanius, I will now run over it in detail. Not one 
of all those who associated with him and were 

2 Libanius himself says that he was in Nicomedia five 
years, the happiest of his life. 

* Runapius ignores the second sojourn of Libanius at 
Constantinople; see Introduction, p. 334. 
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akiwhevtwy dmAdOev ddnktos: adda 7d TE Hos 
<vds olds tis iy eyvworo, Kal ouveidey * avToo 
Td Te THs puxiis emi Te TO xetpov Kal TO Kpeitrov 
perovra, Kal tocotros jv és THY mAdow kal TI 
m™pos amavras eLopoiwow, Ware 6 pev modbrrous 
Ajjpos M€yxero, tov S€ ovyyvyvopevwy ExacTos 
dMov €avrov opav treAduBavev. epacKov yoov 
avrov ot memeipapevot, mivard TWa Kab expayetov 
eivae mavrodamav n0av Kal troukiAwy: odd av 
rw more Today Kal Siadopav ovveAnduBoreav 
OTw paAAov tépmetar, GAG Kali él Tots evavtious 
emnvetto mapa THY TOV evavtiov eAavydovTwy Piov, 
Kat mas tis adrov 7a ofperepa Bavpdlew wero: 
ovrw ToAvpoppov Tle XpHua Kal dMonpécadov i ie 
ydpou d€ Kat obros npednoe, mn 6 doa ye avT@ 
yuvy tis Evviv, odk amo Opolas THs afwwaews. 

‘O 8€ Adyos airh, mepi pev Tas peA€Tas, Tav- 

yos abr®, mept wey Tas ped€ras, 

teADs doers Kal teOvnKws Kal amvovs, Kal 
Svadaiverat ye obToS [U1 TETUXKDS SidaoKddov- 
Kal ‘yap 7a, TA€tora Tav Kowa kat Traut yrenpipicov 
Tept Tas ped€ras Tyvoer" mrept be emtoToAas Kat 
avvovoias éTépas, ikav@s él Tov apxaiov avadepet 
kal Steyetpera TUmov, Kal xdpités ye avT@ Kat 
Kapur Beporoxias KatamemAnorau TO. ovy> 
ypappara, Kat y Kopporns TEpLTPEXEL mavTaxod 
dtakovoupevyn Tois Adyos, Kal 6 mavTes of Lupo- 


1 Guvetxev Boissonade ; cvvetdev Wyttenbach, Foerster. 


1 The adaptability of the polypus is a favourite common- 
place ; cf. Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods 4; Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophisis 487, note. 

2 This criticism is inconsistent with the reputation of 
Libanius as a declaimer ; ¢/. Introduction, p. 335. 
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admitted to his teaching left him without being 
smitten by his charm. For he knew at first sight 
every man’s character for what it was, and under- 
stood the propensities of his soul, whether to vice 
or virtue. And indeed he was so clever in adapt- 
ing and assimilating himself to all sorts of men 
that he made the very polypus look foolish!; and 
everyone who talked with him thought to behold 
in him a second self. At any rate those who had 
had this experience used to declare that he was a 
sort of picture or wax impression of all the mani- 
fold and various characters of mankind. In a 
gathering of many men of various sorts one could 
never have detected who it was that he preferred. 
Hence, those who pursued modes. of life directly 
opposed. to one another would applaud in him 
qualities that were directly opposed, and everyone 
without exception was convinced that it was his 
views that Libanius admired; so multiform was 
he, so completely all things to all men. He too 
avoided marriage, though in fact a woman lived 
with him, a person of a social position inferior to 
his own. 

His style of eloquence in his declamations was 
altogether feeble, lifeless, and uninspired, and it is 
very evident that he had not had the advantage 
of a teacher; indeed he was ignorant of most of 
the ordinary rules of declamation, things that even 
a schoolboy knows.?. But in his Letters and other 
familiar addresses he succeeds in rousing himself 
and rises to the level of the ancient models. His 
writings are full of charm and facetious wit, while a 
refined elegance pervades the whole and is at the 
service of his eloquence. Moreover the peculiar 
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foivixes exovar Kara riv Kouny evrevéw Hdd Kat 
Kexaptopevov, todro aap’ exeivov AaBely pera 
mawelas e€eorw: of pev odv ’Arrixol puKripa 
Kal doreiopov adto Kadodow: 6 8é domep Ko- 
pudiv maidelas Toro émeridevaev, eK THS apxatas 
Kwpumodias OdAos eis TO amayyéA\ew etAcvopevos, 
Kal Tod Kata Ovpay tepmvod Kat yontevovros 71)v 
akon yevdouevos. maidelas Se darepBodyy kat 
dvayvioeds eotw edpeiv ev tois Adyous, AdEeor 
KateyAwTriopéevats evtuyydvovra. Ta yodv Kv- 
moddos Sévdpa Aaorodiav Kal Aapaciav od« 
dv maphkev, et ra dvopara éyvw rdv dévdpwr, ols 
viv attra Kadodow of dvOpwror. obros Adéw 
edpwy twa mepirtiv Kal bn’ apyawrnros diaAav- 
Oavovoav, ds dvdbnud tr madawv Kabaipwr,' els 

‘ ‘ la > ¢ 
péoov te tye Kal Binieabicis kiN bird- 
Ocoiv te adr mepurAdtrwv dAnv Kat S.avolas 
dxorovbovoas, womep dBpas twas Kal Oepa- 
maivas Seoroivy veorAovrw Kal 7d yhpas dmeke~ 
open. avpace pev ody adbrov ent rovrois Kal 
6 Dedratos “lovAavds, eOavpace 5é Kal daov 
avOpimwov rv ev Trois Adyous xdpw. Kal mAeiord 
ye abrod mepupépovor PiBAia, Kal 6 vobv &xwv 
dvareydopevos exaorov adrav eloerar. aves de 
hv Kal rodurixots duiAjoa mpdypacr, Kab mapa 
tods Adyous Erepd Twa ovvToAuAaa Kal padiovp= 

1 alpwv ? Foerster, 

1 Kunapius unjustly accuses Libanius of the ‘ precious” 
Atticism derided by Lucian, Lewiphanes. 

» Quoted from the Demoi by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Birds 1569, radi be rd dévdpa A. Kal A, adbratow rats Kvhwatow 


dxodov0odcl po, “they go with me knots and all.”  «vijun 
used of a tree is the part between two knots, In ‘Thucydides 
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charm and sweetness that all Syro-Phoenicians display 
in general intercourse one may safely look for in 
him, over and above his erudition. I mean that 
quality which the people of Attica call a keen scent, 
or urbane wit. This he cultivated as the very 
flower and crown of true culture; indeed he drew 
wholly on ancient comedy for his style of expression, 
and was master of all that shows a pleasing surface 
and enchants the ear. In his orations you will find 
the most profound erudition and the widest possible 
reading. You will meet also with unusual Attic 
forms and phrases.!. For example he would not 
have omitted those “trees” of Eupolis,? Laispodias, 
and Damasias, if he had known the names by which 
men call the trees nowadays. Whenever he discovered 
some strange expression which because of its great 
antiquity had fallen into disuse, he cleansed it as 
though it were a sacred relic of the past, and when 
he had brushed off the dust and adorned it afresh he 
would bring it forth to the light, draped with a whole 
new theme and appropriate sentiments, like the 
dainty slaves and handmaids of a mistress who has just 
come into a fortune and has smoothed and polished 
away the signs of old age. For these reasons the 
sainted Julian® also admired him, and indeed every 
man alive admired the charm of his oratory. Very 
many of his works are in circulation, and any 
intelligent man who reads them one by one will. 
appreciate that charm. He had also a talent for 
administering public affairs, and in addition to his 
formal orations he would confidently undertake and 
viii. 86 Laispodias is an Athenian general. Both men were 
ridiculed by the comic poets because of their thin legs. 
Plutarch, Quaestiones 712 a, says the passage in Eupolis is a 
crux for commentators. one 3 7,e, the emperor. 
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yijoat mpos Tépyiw Ocatpixwrépav. tav dé pera 
tabta Baottéwv Kal rdv dfiwudtwv To pméyvoTov 
att@ mpocbévtwy (Tov yap Tihs avAns émapxov 
fexpt ampoonyopias éxew exéAevov), ovK ameé- 
d€Eato1 dnoas tov cogiotiy clvar peilova. Kat 
ToUTO yé eoTw ovK OAlyos Eémawos, Ott doéns 
eAdtTwv avip, Lovns ATTHTO THs mEpt Tovs Aoyous, 
Thy dé adAnv Snuwdn Kal Bdvavoov breAduBavev. 
GAN eredc¥Tnoe Kal obTos «€is yhpas aduKopevos 
paxporatov, Kat Oatua ovx dAiyov  amodimwv 
dnacw. tovtw S€ 6 Tatra ypagu od ouveyeveTo, 
Gore drwy eumoSiopdrwv emnpela TUXNS oUp- 
Bavrey. 


‘Tladaorivns Katodpea tov *Akdxiov jveyKe, 


kal jv ovvavacyav TH AtBaviw Kata Tods avTovds 
xpovous- TOVOU be copiotiKod Kal mvedLaTos, 
elmep Tts GMos, yéwov, Kal 7 Ackis pera Kporov 
mpos TOV apxatov éméoTpepe TUTrov ? * OUVAVAGXOY 
be APavie, KaTecetce TA TPHTA, Kat Tephy 
toxupas. BeBAiSvov yoov 7 ArBavien mept evdpvias 
TU yeypamran, 7pos Tov "Axdxtov array exreBeu- 
pevov, ev @ SHAds eorw emi 7H Kparetobar To 
péyeBos tis exeivou pioews aitidpevos, adros 
d€ éavT@ paprupa@v tiv mept Ta AcEEidia oTdow 
kal axpiBeav' woTep dyvody Stu pyre “Opnpw 
mavros epede peérpov, ard’ eddwvrias twos Kal 
pedous, peje Devdia tod tov SdxrvdAov trapadaBetv 


1 6é£aro Boissonade; dedéfaro Foerster. 
2 rpbrov Boissonade ; tumov Wyttenbach. 


1 This essay is lost; see Introduction, p. 336. 
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easily compose certain other works more suited to 
please an audience in the theatre. When the later 
emperors offered him the very highest of all honours 
—for they bade him use the honorary title of 
pretorian prefect—he refused, saving that the title of 
sophist was more distinguished. And this is indeed 
not a little to his credit, that though he was a man 
who longed most ardently for renown, he enslaved 
himself only to that renown which an orator can 
win, and held that any other sort is vulgar and 
sordid. He, too, when he died, had attained to a 
very great age, and he left in the minds of all men 
the profoundest admiration for his talents, The 
present author was not personally acquainted with 
him, inasmuch as an unkind fate on every occasion 
put one obstacle or another in the way. 

Acacius was born at Caesarea in Palestine and 
he dawned on. the world about the same time 
as Libanius. No man was more abundantly en- 
dowed with sophistic force. and inspiration, and his 
diction was sonorous and tended to the imitation 
of the ancient classical models. Having risen to 
eminence at the same time as Libanius, he over- 
threw his rival’s supremacy, and maintained his 
superiority by sheer strength. Libanius accordingly 
wrote an essay On Genius,! entirely devoted and 
dedicated to Acacius, in which he clearly ascribes 
his defeat by him to the man’s great natural talents, 
while at the same time he gives evidence of his own 
position and exactitude in the use of erudite words ; 
as though he did not know that Homer did not take 
pains about every single foot of his verses, but tried 
rather to secure beauty of expression and melody 
throughout; that Pheidias never thought of dis- 
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Kal Tov 7680 mos €mratvov Tijs Deas, aa TU- 
pavvety TO pev xara THY dicorfy, TO be Kara Tovs 
ofbadrpovs,* at TO aitiov vrapyew dvevperov 7 
Svoxpurov, aorep ev Tots Kadois Kat épagpitous 
ocspaow, od mares TO adro Bavpdlovow, 6 de 
drods ovK oldev dOev etAnmTa. 6 pev oov "Axdicios 
és TO dipvorov dvadpapisy, kal moAAnv éavt@ 
Tapacxev ddgav ws tod ArBaviov Kparnowy, 
amet véos Ov €ru' ot Se€ dvOpwrot, dgov omrou- 
Saiov ev abtrots, eOatualov attoy womep eis 
yijpas aduypevov. 

Noppidvaves dé qv pev ex Lpprns, Ma€ipos de 
qv oO diAdaogos adeApos at7@, Kal KAavdsavos 
ETEpOS, pirocofdyv Kat adros dp.ora. dvinp dé 
THhS jev "AOivy ot Trawetas Kal dywy is od peTe~ 
axnkws, yeyovas dé eis PrTopueny Kal Tob TOV 
copioTdy ovouatos afios. 6 8€ avitoxpdtwp “lov- 
Aavos att® Kal tiv Baorikjy yASrrav erérperpe, 
tats émotoAais emuotnoas, doar dud Tov €AAnVL- 
K@v €punvevorvTa Aoywv. Kpeitro dé Kara Tas 
Kadovpevas pedéras Kal Td onrjpwara., To dé ev 
Tmpodywot Kat TO SuarexOivar ovK €0 Spows. 
TeAevTH de atta ‘ouveBy yevonevw mpecBuTn, Kat 
pera TOV ddeAdov Mdgipov. 

*larpot be Kata TovtTous 7kwalov Tos xpdvovs, 
Zivwv te 6 Kimpios, didackadiav te moAvvjpwynTov 
ovaTnadpevos, ard’ éréBare tots xpdvors “louAvar@. 
T oopioTH, Kat pet éxeivov, Kata Tovs IIpoat- 

1 7d dé kara rods 6pOaruods Wright adds. 


1 We know nothing more about this sophist; ef. p. 427. | 
* See Philostratus, Life of Antipater, 607 note. 
5’ The proagon is the preliminary statement of proofs in a 
rhetorical argument ; for e\¢7n see Glossary. 
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playing a finger or a foot to win praise for his 
goddess; that they exercised their tyranny the one 
over the ears of men, the other over their eyes; and 
that the cause of their success is undiscoverable or 
hard to define, just as in fair and lovely bodies not 
all admire the same points, and the captive of that 
beauty knows not what it was that took him captive. 
Thus, then, Acacius quickly rose to the first rank in 
his profession, and after winning a great reputation 
as one who would prove to have excelled Libanius, 
he passed away while still a young man. Yet all 
men, at least all who truly loved learning, revered 
him no less than if he had attained to old age. 

Nympuipianus! was a native of Smyrna, whose 
own brother was Maximus the philosopher, while 
Claudianus, himself a very distinguished philosopher, 
was another brother. He was a man who, though 
he never shared in the education and training 
enjoyed at Athens, nevertheless in the art of rhetoric 
proved himself worthy of the reputation of the 
sophists. The Emperor Julian entrusted him with 
the task of expressing the imperial utterances, and 
made him Imperial Secretary for such letters as 
" were composed in the Greek tongue.?, He had the 
greatest skill in the composition of “ Meletai,” as 
they are called, and in handling problems; but he 
was not so skilful with “Proagones” ® and philo- 
sophical disputations. When he died he was an 
old man, and he outlived his brother Maximus. 

In those days many famous physicians flourished, 
among whom was Zeno of Cyprus, who established a 
celebrated school of medicine. Nay, he survived 
down to the time of Julian the sophist, and after 
him there were contemporaries of Prohaeresius who 
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peatov xpdvovs, of Siddo0xor Zrjvwvos. apdw 8é 
6 Zivwv e&joxnro éyew re Kal rrovetv latpuchy. 
r&v S€ dvopactav opidntay adrob diadaxdvres, 
of pev 76 Erepov, of 5 auddtepa, KareAcipOnoav: 
expdrovy Sé dpws Kal Kabds tis exAnpovopnoev 
épyov te} Kal Adyou. 

Mdyvos: obros ex pev ’Avtioxelas Hv yeyovuws, 
Ths vmep tov Edvdparnv, iv viv NiowBw dvopd- 
Covaw: axpoarhs dé yevopuevos Zijvwvos Kal rH 
mept TOV owudrwv TOV mpoaipeTiK@v pdaer*® Tov 
*ApiotoréAny es 7d StvacOa réyew avvederd- 
Kvodpevos ® ovwrdy pev ev t@ Aéyew Tods latpods 
jvayKale, Oeparetew Sé odk eSdxer Suvards elvat 
Kabdrep Adyew. dorep odv of madavol dacw 
’Apxidapov, et Tlepucdéous ein Svvarwrepos epw- 
Tapevov “ dAXa Kdv KaraBddAw Hepuxdéa,”” pavas 
“Déywv ekeivos Ore p11) KaraBeBryrac, veviknkev,”’ 
otrw Kal rods Oeparevbévras bd’ erépwv aredelKvu 
Mdyvos éru vooobvras, of 8€é dyvaivovres Kat 
Eppwevor.. xdpw wpoddyouv tots Oepamevoacw* 
aA expater TOV iatpdv péxpr Tob ordparos Kal 

1 ye Boissonade ; re Wright. 

2 retoe=his investigation of” Wright suggests; for 
medous of. helawra ps 5038. 

5 Boissonade fails to translate the curious phrase mpoat- 
perixad odpara. If the text is sound there is a reference to 
Aristotle's discussion of mpoalpeou ; but Galen, the medical 
writer, uses Kard mpoalpeow =** voluntarily,” of certain bodily 
functions, and Kunapius may have alluded to this medical 
term. A possible translation is ‘‘to aid his natural talent 


for dealing with bodies (or ‘‘ parts of bodies” ?) endowed 
with volition,” but this is an awkward construction of dice, 


1 Or ‘‘enlisted Aristotle to aid nature”? Magnus seems 
to have been a sort of Christian Scientist who borrowed from 
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were the successors of Zeno. He had trained him- 
self in oratory as well as in the practice of medicine. 
Of his famous pupils some took up one or other of 
these professions, thus dividing among them what 
they had learned from him; others again took up 
both; but whether they inherited his medical 
practice or his oratory, every one of them prospered 
mightily. 

Maenus was a native of that Antioch which lies 
beyond the Euphrates and is now called Nisibis. 
He had been a pupil of Zeno, and, in order to give 
force to his rhetoric, he dragged in Aristotle in 
connexion with the nature of bodies endowed 
with volition,! and so compelled the doctors to 
keep silence in the matter of rhetoric, but he 
was thought to be less able as a healer than as 
an orator. The ancient writers relate that when 
Archidamus was asked whether he was stronger 
than Pericles, he replied: “ Nay, even when I throw 
Pericles a fall, he still carries off the victory by de- 
claring that he has not been thrown at all.” ? In the 
same way Magnus used to demonstrate that those 
whom other doctors had cured were still ill: And 
when those who had been restored to health were 
endeavouring to express their. gratitude to those 
who had healed them, Magnus still got the better 
of the doctors in the matter of talking and putting 


Aristotle, Ethics iii. 2, on the exercise of deliberate purpose 
(rpoatpects), to persuade patients that they could decide as 
to whether to be well or ill. 

2 An echo of Plutarch, Pericles 8. Eunapius, though so 
well read in Plutarch, misquotes this familiar anecdote, 
which is told of Pericles and Thucydides. Archidamus 
asked the question of Thucydides who made the answer 
quoted here. 
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~ > la ‘ 8 r) Xr al 4 > / 
TOY epwrjcewv., Kal SidacKadretov pev e&ypnro 
Kkowov adT@ Kara tiv "AdcEdvdpevav, Kal advres 
€mAcov Kal map’ adrov epoirwv, ws Oavudoarrés 
Te povov 7 Anpopevor tav map’ exelvov KadrOv. 
kal dmotuyxdvew od ovveBawev adrots: 7 ‘yap 
70 Aadeiv exépdawor, 7) TO S’vacbau movety Te Kal 
evepyetv dia THs oferepas éemysedAcias mpoceAdu- 
Bavov. 
’OperBdowov Sé epyapyos nveyxe, Kal rodro 
9 ‘ NA La ‘ / o - 
ev0ds otrw avvetédec mpds Sd€av, Worep Tots 
a AY 
’"AOnvnot yeyovdow, dtav evdoxys@or Kata Tods 
Adyous, odds dvw xwpet Adyos dre *ArtiK? 
Modoa kai ro ayabov oixetov. éxatépwv dé €d 
vA > 80 > rd 4, >) , 
mepuKws, ek maidos hv emupavrs, maons mavdelas 
PETECXNKS 7) mos apeTHY ovpdéeper Te Kal TEreE?. 
mpoiav Sé és Alay, akpoatys te eyévero Tob 
peyddov Ziyvwvos, Kal Madyvov ovphournris. 
> A A 4 > \ / a. ta 
ada tov Mayvov atroAuray radalovra tots voy- 
A 
peaow, adros Kal ev rovtois S€ dpioros wv, Kal 
Mpos TO akpov exdpapdv Tis larpiKhs, TOV mWdTpLOV 
euysetro Oedv, doov avOpwmmw Svvarov és Tip 
piunow dredOcivy tod Ociov. ex peipakiov sé 
; 
emuparns yevopevos, "lovAcavos pev adrov eis TOV 
” a ¢ 
Katcapa mpotwy ovvipracev emi ri téxvyn, 0 dé 
tooobrov emAcovexter tais aAdas apetais, wore 
kal Baoirtéa rov “lovAvavov amédeke: Kal radra 
ye ev tots Kar’ eéxetvov axpiBeotepov elpynrat. 
> > ide ry MX ¢ ‘ f M 
GA’ otd€ Kopvdadrs, 1) mapomia dnoiv, dvev 


1 Asclepius ; of, Lucian, Jcaromenippus 24, 
2 See, however, Introduction, p, 338, ; 
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questions. At Alexandria a public schoél was 
especially assigned for him to teach in, and every- 
one sailed thither and attended his lectures, either 
merely in order to see and admire him or to enjoy 
the advantages of his teaching. This they never 
failed to do, for they either acquired the power 
of facile and fluent speech, or the ability to do 
and achieve some practical work by their own 
industry. 

Pergamon was the birthplace of Oripasius, and in 
fact this contributed to his renown, just as is the 
case with those who are born at Athens; for when- 
eyer such men win a name for eloquence, the report 
spreads far and wide that their Muse is Attic and 
that this paragon is a home product. Oribasius 
came of a good family on both sides, and from his 
boyhood he was distinguished because he acquired 
every kind of learning that conduces to virtue and 
perfects it. When he reached early manhood he 
became a pupil of the great Zeno and a fellow- 
disciple of Magnus. But he outstripped Magnus, 
and left him wrestling with the task of expressing 
his ideas, an art in which he himself excelled; and 
he lost no time in attaining to the first rank in 
medicine, thereby imitating the patron god! of his 
country, so far as it is possible for a mortal to pro- 
gress towards the imitation of the divine. Since he 
won fame even from his earliest youth, Julian, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Caesar, carried him 
away with him to practise his art; but he so excelled 
in every other excellence that he actually made 
Julian emperor.? However, these matters have been 
more fully described in my account of Julian’s reign. 
Nevertheless, as the proverb says, “ No lark is with- 
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Addou,s otd€ *OpeBaoros Fv dvev POdvov. adda 
dua tiv drepoynv THs Sdéns, of pera “lovAcavov 
Baowrevovres ris te odoias adeidovro, Kat dva- 
POeipar 76 cha Bovdnbévres, TO ev Epyov Wkvycay, 
€ , 1 om” a ? 7 od 
Erepoiws dé empatav omep noxvvOnoay: e&€Onkav 
A ’ \ > \ / A > a 
yap adrov eis tovs BapBdpous, womep “APnvaior 
Tovs Kat dpetnv dmepéxovtas e€wotpdaxilov. 
> ed , \ \ a / > cal ¢ / 
adn’ exeivois pev TO THs TdAEews exBadetv 6 vojLos 
” A ~ LANs ¢€ \ , ‘ \ 
éXeye, Kal mpoonyv oddev: of 5é Bacrevorres Kat 
TO tTapadodvat tots wportdrois BapBdpos émé- 
Oecav, exeivovs mowtvres Kupiovs tod oderéepov 
, > / \ > x > \ 
BovAedparos.. "OperBdovos Se exreBeis eis rH 
moAepiav, dee THs apeTis TO wéyeOos, od TomoLs 
¢ , 2 A , a > A A 
opilopevns, ovdé ypadowerns Ocow, GAA TO 
oTdoy.ov Kal pdovysov émiderkvuuerns Kata TV 
¢ a a FP nn > / nv > wy) 
éauThs evepyerav, Kav aAdaydb. Kady map’ dAXows 
daivytat, worep Tovs adpiQuovs dact Kal Ta pa- 
Onpata. «ddoKimer Te yap ed0ds mapa Tots 
Baowredor. tadv BapBdpwr, Kai ava tods mpodtous 
> ‘ \ \ € , Fr ‘ > Re 
Hv, Kal Kara thy ‘Pwpyaiwy apxiv amoBdemo- 
499 fevos mapa Tots BapBdpos mpoceKuveito Kabamep 
tis Beds, Tods ev ek VoonuaTwY xpoviwy avacwlwy, 
tovs S¢ amd THs Tod Bavdrov mvAns SiaKArémTwr. 
Kal Hv abt@ TO THs Aeyouevns ovpdopas eddac- 
, ¢< / 4 A ‘ ¢ 4 
provias amdons mpdpacis, Wore Kal of BactAevovres 
amayopevoavtes pdxec0ar mpos THY dia mavTww 
ToO avdpos Svvapuv, emavevat ovvexdpnoav. Oo 


1 [Idoaow kopvdaddow xp Adbpov eyyevéoOar Simonides, 
frag. 68. ry 
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out a crest,’ 1 and so too Oribasius was not without 
envious enemies. For it was because of his extra- 
ordinary celebrity that the emperors who followed 
Julian deprived him of his property, and they de- 
sired to take his life also but shrank from the deed. 
However, by other means they carried out the crime 
which they were ashamed to commit openly. For 
they exposed his person to the barbarians, just as 
the Athenians ostracized from Athens men whose 
virtue was above the .average. However, in their 
case the law allowed them to exile men from the 
state, and there was no further penalty; whereas 
the emperors added to his exile this abandonment 
to the most savage barbarians, thus giving them 
absolute power to carry out their imperial pur- 
pose. But Oribasius, after being thrust out into 
the enemy’s country, showed the greatness of his 
virtue, which could not be limited to this place or 
that, or circumscribed by the manners of the people 
about him, but ever displayed its stability and 
constancy in independent activity whenever and 
wherever it showed itself; just as we are told is the 
case with numbers and mathematical truths. For 
he forthwith rose to great renown at the courts ot 
the rulers of the barbarians, and held the first rank 
there; and while throughout the Roman empire he 
was highly regarded, among the barbarians he was 
worshipped like a god; since some he restored from 
chronic diseases and snatched others from death’s 
door. Indeed that which men had reckoned his _ 
misfortune proved to be the occasion of nothing 
but good fortune; so that even the emperors gave 
up fighting against the man’s power so universally 
displayed, and permitted him to return from exile. 
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dé, ws Eruxe Tis eravddov, pdvov éaurov exe 
dytt_mdons ovcias, Kal Tov dad Tay dper@v 
mAobrov emdeixvipevos, yuvaikd te hydyeto Tay 
Kata tAobrov éempavav Kal yévos, Kal maidas 
eaxe TerTapas, olrwes elal Te Kal elnoav: avrTos 
be KaTa TOV Kaupov Tobrov Tijs ypapiis ev dvOpdsrrous 
€ott Te Kal ein GAAa Tov dpxatov mobrov ek 
Tov Synpociwy dvaKou.odpevos, TOV peta Tadra 
Baoirldwv ovyKexwpnKkoTwv, ws em adiKw TH 
mpotépa Kpice. Tatra pev obtv €oTe Kal ovTws 
eye. "OperBaciw re avvtvyeiv dvdpds éott pido- 
copotvros yevvaiws, wate «idévar ti mpd Tov 
aMov Oavpdoe trooadrn Tis } dia mévrww earl 
mpoiodoa kal mapatpéxovoa tais ovvovolas ap- 

/ /, 
povia Kal xdpts. 

*Iwvixos bé€ jv pev ex Ldpdewv, Kab maTpos 
tarpevoavros | emupavas: Zivwvos se dxpoarns 
evojievos, ets dicpov TE emysercias e€ixero, teal 
OpeiBdovds ye avroo Davpaorns € erbyxaver, ovo- 
patwv be mdvroy larpuxiis epmetporaros yevd- 
pevos Kal Tpayparey, KpelrTo “Vv ev TH, Kal? 
€xaoTov Trelpa, THY TE TOD GUWLATOS Lopiwy aKpws 
danuoveatepos yevopuevos, Kal THs dvOpwrivyns 
dvoews e€eraoTtikds. ovdKodv ore papydKov Twos 
eAabe KatracKkevi) atrov Kal Kpdoats,' ovd’ doa 
épahdrrovow ot TeX! uKwTan ou ois €Akeou, Ta 
pev Th emuppory €meXovres, 7a de TH éumrecoboav 
duacKidvdrres, exeivov eAdvOavev. Hi Kal dfjoae 
70 memrovOos pepwov, Kat oxica. Tois pépeow 
evperixchrards Te WV Kal SueEnTacpevos. epya Te 
oty Kal dvopara TovTwy nmlotaTro, Wate Tods 

1 kplows Boissonade ; xpaois Wyttenbach, 
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After he had gained permission to return, lord of 
himself though not of wealth, for the only riches 
that he had to show were the virtues, he married a 
wife who came of a family illustrious both for wealth 
and noble blood. By her he had four children who 
are still alive; long life to them! He himself, at 
this time of writing, is alive; long life to him! 
Nay more, he recovered his original fortune from 
the public treasury with the consent of the later 
emperors, on the ground of the injustice of the 
earlier verdict. Thus and in this wise it stands with 
him. And any man who is a genuine philosopher 
can meet and converse with Oribasius, that so he 
may learn what above all else he ought to admire. 
Such harmony, such charm radiates from Oribasius 
and attends on all intercourse with him. 

Ionicus was a native of Sardis, and his father was 
a celebrated physician. As a pupil of Zeno he 
attained to the highest degree of industry and 
diligence and won the admiration of Oribasius. 
While he acquired the greatest skill in the theory 
and practice of medicine in all its branches, he 
showed peculiar ability in every kind of experiment, 
was thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy of the 
body, and also made researches into the nature of 
man. Thus he understood the composition and 
mixture of every kind of drug that exists; he knew 
every sort of plaster and dressing that the most 
skilful healers apply to wounds, whether to stop a 
haemorrhage or to disperse what has gathered there. 
Also he was most inventive and expert in bandaging 
an injured limb, and in amputating or dissecting. He 
was so thoroughly versed in the theory and practice 
of all these arts that even those who prided them- 
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peyarofpovobvras emt 7H Ocpamevew eLioracbar 
mpos THY akpiBevav, Kal davepas dpodoyety ore 
ouvtvyxdvortes “lwuk@, Ta Tapa, Tots maAaots 
cipnueva pavbavovaw epyw, Kal mpos THY xpEelav 
eEdyovow, woTep ovouaTa KpuTTopeva pexpt 
Tis ypapis. 

vo i 4 nn ‘A A 7 /, 4 4 
Towdrds te Dv Kata TH emoTH nV, Kal mpos 
dirocogiay dmacav eppwro, Kal mpos Oevacuov, 
daos te e€ larpiKis és avOpesmrous HKe TOV Kap- 
vovtTwy és mpdyvwow, Kal daos, ex diAocodias 
mapdBaxxos wv, es Tovs Suvapevous broddxecbau 
Kal owlew amodyyer Kai Svacmeipera. pede 
S€ att Kal pyropixfs daxpiBelas, Kal Adyar 
ardvtew téxvns' odkoby odd€ trovncews apdyTtos 
> 2}? 2 4 , \ a aA 
qv. GA erededTa piKpov tu mpo THs ypadas 
| lel | 4 ‘ 2¢/ , ‘ / 
emt S00 maoly akios Adyou Te Kat pHs. 
Kai Oéwv 6€ ris €v Tadatia xara tovrovs tovs 
Kaipovs TroAAfjs bdéns ervyxavev. 
*Ezraviréov be emi tovs dirooddhouvs madAw bev 
> / 
e€éBrnpev. 
‘ ~ ~ W > / , 

500 Lavryol ris ypadis atrws eyévero Xpvadvbtos, 
Tov Te Ypddovta Tatra memadevKWs eK maLdds, 
kal dvuacecwKws eis téAos, WoTEp vopov Twa, 

\ ‘ > ‘ ” > > 4 , A ~ 
Thy Tept adrov evvovay. GAX’ ovdev ye 81a TodTO 
e , A / > ais BY > , 
pnOncerar mpos xdpw: exeivos te yap aAnbeav 
eripa Siadepovtws Kal totro mp@tov émaidevev, 
hpeis-te od SvadPepodpev tiv dobeicay Swpedv, 

1 i.e. as a physician. 
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selves on their ability as healers were amazed at his 
aceurate knowledge, and openly admitted that. by 
conversing with LIonicus they really understood the 
precepts that had been uttered by the physicians of 
earlier times and could now apply them to their use, 
though before they had been like words whose 
meaning is completely obscured, save only that they 
had been written down, 

Such were his attainments in the seience of: his 
profession, but’ he was also well equipped in every 
branch of philosophy and both kinds of divination ; 
for there is one kind that has been bestowed on man 
for the benefit of the science of medicine, so that 
doctors may diagnose cases of sickness ; and another 
that derives its inspiration from, philosophy and is 
limited to and disseminated among those who have 
the power to receive and preserve it, He. also 
studied the art of rhetoric with exact thoroughness, 
and the complete art of oratory ; and was an initiate 
in the art of poetry. But he died not long before 
this work was written, and left two sons who deserve 
all honourable mention and remembrance, 

There was also one Turon who about this time 
acquired a great reputation | in Gaul, 

ut I must return once more to the philosophers 
from whom I have digressed., 

It was Curysantiius who caused this commentary 
to be written, for he educated the author of this 
work from boyhood, and to the last maintained his 
kindness towards him as though it were some legal 
obligation, Nevertheless, I shall not on that account 
say anything merely to show my gratitude. For 
above all else he honoured the truth, and taught me 
this first of all, so that I shall not corrupt that gift 
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1 codlas . . . Tuxovocns Laurentianus; od zvxovcns Bois- 
sonade ; ov rijs currvxovons Lundstrém. 
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which I received at his hands, save as perhaps I may 
somewhat moderate my statements and say less than 
the truth, since this was the agreement that we 
made. 

Chrysanthius was of senatorial rank and was rated 
among the most nobly born in his city. His grand- 
father was one Innocentius, who had made a con- 
siderable fortune and had acquired greater celebrity 
than is the lot of the average private citizen, inas- 
much as the emperors who reigned at that time 
entrusted to him the task of compiling the legal 
statutes. Indeed certain of his works still survive, 
and they deal partly with the language of the 
Romans, partly with Greece, and bear witness to the 
judicial and profound character of his mind; they 
contain a comprehensive treatment of these subjects 
for the benefit of those who are disposed to be 
interested in them. Chrysanthius himself, having 
been bereaved of his father while he was still a 
youth, was inflamed with the love of philosophy 
because of the divine qualities of his nature, and 
therefore betook himself to Pergamon and to the 
famous Aedesius. The latter was at the very height 
of his teaching powers when Chrysanthius encoun- 
tered him thirsty for knowledge, submitted himself 
open-mouthed to his influence, feasted on his great 
and singular wisdom, was untiring in his attendance 
at lectures, and in his devotion to study showed 
himself second to none. Indeed he possessed an 
untiring’ and even adamantine frame, inured to 
undergo every kind of severe exercise. When he 
had been sufficiently imbued with the doctrines 
of Plato and Aristotle, he turned his attention 
to every other school of philosophy and read 
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1 reXexuaros Boissonade ; mrepduaros Wyttenbach, , of: 
Plato, Phaedrus 246 x. 
2 guvavaddjoas Boissonade ; ‘ guvab\Aoas Cobet. 
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deeply in every branch. Then when he had a sure 
and firm hold on the science of oratory, and by 
constant practice was fully equipped to exercise 
instant judgement in this field, he confidently dis- 
played in public his well-trained talents, since he 
knew what to say and what to leave unsaid, while 
he was endowed with splendid and impressive rhetoric 
which helped him to win when he was hard pressed. 
Next he applied himself wholly to comprehending 
the nature of the gods and that wisdom to which 
Pythagoras devoted his mind, as did the disciples of 
Pythagoras such as Archytas of old, and Apollonius 
of Tyana, and those who worshipped Apollonius as a 
god, all of them beings who only seemed to possess a 
body and to be mortal men, _Chrysanthius lost, no 
time in devoting himself to these studies also, and 
seized hold of the first handle that offered itself in 
every case, taking first principles as his guide. Thus 
he was so marvellously enlightened and uplifted by the 
plumage of his soul, as Plato says, that he arrived 
at equal perfection in every branch of every type of 
wisdom, and was an adept in every branch of divina- 
tion. Hence one might have said of him that he 
rather saw than foretold future events, so accurately 
did he discern’ and comprehend everything, as 
though he dwelt with and were in the presence 
of the gods. 

After spending a considerable time in these studies 
and collaborating with Maximus in the most arduous 
tasks, he left this partner of his. For Maximus had 
in his nature a tendency to be jealous and obstinate, 
and in direct opposition to the omens revealed by 
the gods he would keep demanding further omens 
and trying to extort them. Chrysanthius, on the 
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1 kowdcas Mediceus; Kowwvjca Boissonade; Kxowacoae 


Cobet. 


1 For the tyrannical manners of the Thessalians of. 
Philostratus, Infe of Critias above, p. 501. “H Gerradcuh mecd- 
avdykn was a proverb; cf. Julian 31 p, 274c. 

2 For these incidents see the Life of Aedesius, pp. 476, 477. 
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contrary, would use the first omens that appeared, 
then, by gradual divergence from these, would 
proceed to alter the signs that had been vouch- 
safed ; then, if he got the omens he wanted, he had 
the best of it, but if he failed he adapted his 
human counsel to fit whatever came to light. For 
instance, on the occasion when the Emperor Julian by 
a single summons invited them both together to his 
court, and the soldiers who had been sent to escort 
them were applying with all due respect the Thes- 
salian way of “ forcible persuasion,” ! they resolved to 
communicate with the gods on this matter; and 
when the god warned them against the journey so 
plainly that any private person, even a tradesman, 
could have judged the omens, Maximus could not 
tear himself away from the ‘sacrificial victims, and 
after, the rites had been duly completed he per- 
sisted in wailing and lamentations, beseeching the 
gods to vouchsafe him different omens and to alter 
the course of destiny. And since he. stubbornly 
ersisted in many attempts, one after another, and 
always perverted the explanation that Chrysanthius 
rave, in the end his own will and pleasure inter- 
preted the divine revelation, and the victims gave 
only the signs that he would accept, since he would 
not accept the signs they gave.? So he set out on 
that ill-fated journey and the travels that were the 
cause ofall his troubles; whereas Chrysanthius 
stayed at home. And_ at, first. the emperor, was 
vexed at his tardiness, and moreover, I think he 
even guessed something of the truth, that Chrysan- 
thius would not have refused the invitation if he 
had not observed something ill-omened in events to 
come. Accordingly, he wrote and summoned him 
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1 After rodro fv lacuna in mss. ; ématrys mss. Boissonade; 
érelcOm Wyttenbach; én’ ’Aolys sc. melyero Boissonade 
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a second time, and his invitations were not addressed 
to Chrysanthius only. For in a special letter he 
urged his wife to help him to persuade her husband. 
Once more, then, Chrysanthius referred the matter 
to the divine will, and the gods continued to give a 
response to the same effect. When this had hap- 
pened several times, even the emperor was con- 
vinced; but Chrysanthius having been appointed 
high priest of the whole country, since he knew 
clearly what was about to happen, was not oppressive 
in the exercise of his office. He built no temples, 
as all other men in their hot haste and_perfervid 
zeal hastened to do, nor was he excessively harsh 
to any of the Christians. But’such was the mild- 
ness of his character that throughout Lydia the 
restoration of the temples almost escaped notice. 
At any rate, when the powers that be pursued 
a different policy, there proved to have been no 
serious innovation, nor did there seem to be any 
great and universal change, but everything calmed 
down in a friendly spirit and became smooth and tran- 
quil; by which means he alone won admiration when 
all the rest were tossed to and fro as though by 
tempest ; since on a! sudden some cowered in’ con- 
sternation, while they that were humbled before 
were once more exalted. For all this, then, he won 
admiration as.one who was not only skilled in. fore- 
casting the future, but also in rightly using his 
foreknowledge. 

Such was the man’s whole disposition, whether it 
was that in him the Platonic Socrates had come to 
life again, or in his ambition to imitate him, he 
carefully formed himself from, boyhood on ,his 
pattern. For an unaffected and . indescribable 
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simplicity was manifest in him and dwelt in his 
speech, and moreover there was about every word of 
his a charm that enchanted the hearer, In inter- 
course he was amiable to all men, so that everyone 
went away from him with the conviction that 
he was especially beloved. And just as the most 
charming and sweetest songs flow gently and 
smoothly, as they insinuate themselves into all men’s 
ears and reach even irrational animals, as they tell 
of Orpheus, even so the eloquence of Chrysanthius 
was modulated to suit all ears and was in harmony 
with and adapted to all those diverse temperaments, 
But it was not easy to rouse him to philosophical dis- 
cussions or competitions, because he perceived that it 
is especially in such contests that men become em- 
bittered. Nor would anyone readily have heard him 
showing off his own erudition or inflated because of 
it, or insolent and arrogant towards others; rather 
he used to admire whatever they said, even though 
their remarks were worthless, and he would applaud 
even incorrect conclusions, just as though he had 
not even heard the premises, but was naturally 
inclined to assent, lest he should inflict pain on any- 
one. And if in an assembly of those most dis- 
tinguished for learning any dissension arose, and he 
thought fit to take part in the discussion, the place 
became hushed in silence as though no one were 
there. So unwilling were they to face his questions 
and definitions and power of quoting from memory, 
but they would retire into the background and 
carefully refrain from discussion or contradiction, 
lest their failure should be too evident. Many of 
those who knew him only slightly, and therefore had 
not sounded the depths of his soul, accused him of 
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2 S&exéxarro Boissonade ; curexéxaurro Cobet, ef. Diogenes 
Laertius vi. 29 cuyxexanuévar T&y JaxTddor. 
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lack of intelligence and would praise only his mild 
disposition ; but when they heard him maintaining a 
philosophical theme and unfolding his opinions and 
arguments, they decided that this was a very different 
person from the man they thought they knew, So 
transformed did he seem by the excitement of dia- 
lectical debate, with his hair standing on end, and his 
eyes testifying that the soul within him was leaping 
and dancing around the opinions that he expressed. 
He survived to an advanced old age, and during the 
whole of his long life he took thought for none of 
the ordinary affairs of human life, except the care of 
his own household and agriculture and just so much 
money as may be honestly acquired, Poverty he 
bore more easily than other men wealth, and more- 
over his diet was plain and whatever came to hand, 
He never ate pork, and other kinds of meat but 
seldom. He worshipped the gods with the utmost 
devotion and assiduity, and never slackened in his 
reading of the ancient authors. In old age he was 
still the same as he had been in youth, and when he 
was over eighty he wrote more books with his own 
hand than others, even in youth, find time to read, 
Hence the ends of the fingers with which he wrote 
became curved and crooked with constant work and 
use. When his work was done he would rise and 
amuse himself by walking in the public streets 
with the author of this narrative to keep him 
company ; and he would take very long but leisurely 
walks, Meanwhile he would tell such charming and 
agreeable stories that one might have been terribly 
footsore without being aware of it. He very seldom 
went to the baths, and yet he always seemed fresh 
from a bath. In his intercourse with those in 
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authority, if he seemed to use excessive freedom 
of manner this was not due to arrogance or pride, 
but must rather be regarded as the perfect simplicity 
of one who was wholly ignorant of the nature of 
power and authority ; so familiar and so witty was his 
language when he talked with such persons,, He 
had taught the author of this work, then still a 
youth, and when the latter returned from Athens 
Chrysanthius showed him no less kindness, but day 
by day‘he even multiplied the signs of his peculiar 
goodwill; and he gained ‘such influence oyer him 
that the author in the early morning used to give 
his time to his own pupils and instruct any who so 
desired in the art of rhetoric, but soon after midday 
he betook himself to his old master and was by him 
instructed in the teachings of religion and philosophy. 
And in this period the teacher never grew weary of 
instructing his devoted admirer, while the task was 
like a holiday festival for him who received his 
teaching, 

- Now when the practice of Christianity was gaining 
at and usurping all men’s minds, there arrive 
rom Rome after a long interva) a prefect of Asia 
named Justus, already well on in years, a man of 
noble and beautiful character, who had not cast aside 
the time-honoured ritual of his ancestors, for he was 
an ardent disciple of that happy and blessed form 
of worship. He was constant in his attendance at 
the temples, wholly under the sway of every kind 
of, divination, and. took great. pride in his zeal for 
these things and his success in restoring them, He 
crossed from Asia to Constantinople, and when he 
found that the chief man of the country (his name 
was Hilarius) was as enthusiastic as himself in 
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his zeal, he built altars offhand at Sardis where 
there were none, and wherever, a vestige was to be 
found he set his hand to the remains of the temples 
with the ambition of rebuilding them. After offering 
sacrifices in public, he sent to summon from all 
sides the men who had a reputation for learning. 
They were no sooner summoned than they came, 
partly because they:admired the man himself, partly 
because they thought this was an opportunity to 
show off their own abilities, while some of them put 
their trust in their power to flatter quite as much as 
in their erudition, and hoped by this means to gain 
honour or glory or wealth. Therefore when a public 
sacrifice was announced they were all present, and 
the author of this work was present also. Then 
Justus set himself to the task, and fixing the steady 
gaze of his eyes on the victim, which lay in any sort 
of posture, he asked the bystanders: “What is 
portended by the posture in which the victim has 
fallen?’? Thereupon the flatterers were warm in 
their admiration, because he was able to divine 
even from postures, and they deferred to him as 
alone possessed of this knowledge. But the more 
dignified stroked their beards with the tips of their 
fingers, and put on a serious expression of face, 
and shook their heads solemnly and slowly while 
they gazed at the victim lying there, and each one 
offered a different solution. But Justus, who could 
hardly contain his laughter, turned to Chrysanthius 
and cried: “And what do you. say about. this, 
reverend sir?” Chrysanthius replied with equanimity 
that he rejected the whole proceeding, . “ But,” said 
he “if you wish me also to give an opinion about 
this, first, if you really understand the modes of 
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divination, tell me what mode of divination this is, 
to what type it belongs, what you seek to learn, and 
what method you followed in your inquiry. If you 
will tell me all this, I will tell you what is the 
bearing on the future of this thing that we see. 
But until you tell me these. things, since the gods 
themselves reveal the future, it would be unworthy on 
my part, in answer to your question, at the same time 
to answer your inquiry and to speak of the future, thus 
connecting the future with what has just happened. 
For thus would arise two different questions at once } 
but no one asks two or more questions at the same 
time. For when things have two separate definitions, 
one explanation does not suit both.” Then Justus 
exclaimed that he had learned something that he 
never knew before, and for the future he consulted 
him constantly in private and drank deep from that 
fount of knowledge. There were others also in 
those days, renowned for wisdom, who were attracted 
by the fame of Chrysanthius and entered into dis- 
cussions with him, but whenever this happened they 
went away convinced that they could not approach 
his oratorical genius. This is what happened. to 
Hellespontius of Galatia, an unusually gifted man in 
every way, who, if Chrysanthius had not existed, 
would have shown himself worthy of the first place. 
For he was so,ardent a lover of learning that he 
travelled almost to the uninhabited parts of the world 
in the desire of finding out whether he could meet 
anyone who knew more’ than himself. Thus, then, 
crowned.with noble words and deeds he came to 
ancient Sardis to enjoy the society of Chrysanthius. 
But all this happened later. 

Chrysanthius had a ‘son whom he named after 
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Aedesius of whom I have written above, formerly 
his teacher at Pergamon. From his childhood this 
boy was a creature winged for every excellence, and 
of the two horses as Plato! describes them, his soul 
possessed only the good steed, nor did his intellect 
ever sink; but he was a devoted student, keen- 
witted, and assiduous in the worship of the gods; 
and so completely was he emancipated from human 
weaknesses, that though a mortal man he was all 
soul. At any rate his body was so light in its move- 
ments that it would seem incredible and would take 
a genuine poet to describe to what a height it rose 
aloft. His kinship and affinity with the gods was 
so unceremonious and familiar that he had only to 
place the garland on this head and turn his gaze 
upwards to the sun, and immediately deliver oracles 
which, moreover, were always infallible and were 
composed after the fairest models of divine inspira- 
tion. Yet he neither knew the art of writing verse 
nor was trained in the science of grammar; but for 
him the god took the place of all else. Though 
he had never been ill during his allotted span of 
life, he died when he was about twenty years of 
age. On this occasion also his father showed 
himself a true philosopher. For whether it was 
that the greatness of the calamity reduced him 
to a state of apathy, or whether he rejoiced with 
his son in the latter’s blessed portion, the fact is 
that he remained unshaken, The youth’s mother 
also, observing her husband, rose above . the 


1 Plato, Phaedrus 2468. The human soul is represented 
as borne along by two horses, of which one represents the 
appetites, the other, reason and sobriety, 
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ordinary feminine nature and put away from her 
all loud lamentation,.that her grief might have 
its due dignity. 

After these events had taken place, Chrysanthius 
pursued his accustomed studies. And when many 
great public and universal calamities and disturb- 
ances befell, which shook all men’s souls with terror, 
he. alone -remained) unshaken by: the storm; so 
much so that one would have thought that he was 
really elsewhere than on earth. About ‘this, time 
Hellespontius came to see him, and they met. and 
conversed, though only after some delay... When, 
however, they did actually meet, Hellespontius was 
so captivated that. he ‘abandoned ‘all else and was 
ready to live under the same roof as Chrysanthius 
and to renew his youth by studying with.him. . For 
he regretted that he had so long wandered in error, 
and had arrived at old age before learning anything 
useful. Accordingly he bent his whole mind to this 
task. But it chanced that Chrysanthius had to have 
a vein cut open as was his custom, and the author 
was present in obedience to his: orders; and when 
the doctors prescribed that. the, blood should. be 
allowed to flow freely, the author in his anxiety to 
apply the right treatment declared that the blood- 
letting was beyond all réason, and gave orders that 
it should be stopped then and there; for the’ 
author of this work had considerable knowledge of 
medicine. Hellespontius hearing what had happened 
came at once, indignant and loudly, lamenting, that 
it was a great calamity that a man of so great 
an age should lose so much blood from his arm. 
But when he heard Chrysanthius talking and saw 
that he was unharmed, he directed his remarks to 
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the author and said: “The whole city is accusing 
you of having done a terrible thing; but now they 
will all be silenced, when they see that he is un- 
harmed.” The author replied that he knew what 
was the proper treatment, whereupon Hellespontius 
made as though he would collect his books and go 
to Chrysanthius for a lesson; but he really left the 
city. Presently he began to suffer from a pain in 
his stomach, and he turned aside to Apamea in 
Bithynia and there departed this life, after laying 
the strictest injunctions on his comrade Procopius, 
who was present, to admire none but Chrysanthius. 
Procopius went to Sardis and did as he said, and 
reported these facts. 

Now Chrysanthius, at the same season in the 
following year, that is at the beginning of summer, 
had recourse to the same remedy, and though the 
author of this work had given instructions to the 
doctors beforehand that they must wait for him 
as usual, they arrived without his knowledge. 
Chrysanthius offered his arm to them, and there 
was an excessive flux of blood, the result of which 
was that his limbs relaxed and he suffered acute 
pain in his joints, so that he had to stay in bed. 
Oribasius was immediately called in, and for the 
sake of Chrysanthius he almost succeeded, so extra- 
ordinary was his professional skill, in doing violence 
to the laws of nature, and by means of hot and 
soothing fomentations he almost restored the vigour 
of youth to those rigid limbs. Nevertheless old age 
gained the victory; for his eightieth year was now 
approaching, and the influence of his age was doubly 
felt when his temperature was so greatly changed by 
the excessive application of heat. After an illness 
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of four days he departed to a destiny that was worthy 
of him. 

The successors of Chrysanthius in the profession 
of philosophy are Epiconus of Lacedaemon and 
Beronicranus of Sardis, men well worthy of the title 
of philosopher. But Beronicianus has sacrificed 
more generously to the Graces and has a peculiar 
talent for associating with his fellows. Long may 
he live to do so! 
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GLOSSARY OF RHETORICAL 
TERMS 


The references are to the pages of this edition. 


ayaviterOar, p. 104, to deliver an oration. But also in 
the sense of making a speech in the character of 
some definite person, cf. p. 202 rdv d& 'AprdéBator 
dywvigdpevos. 

axpq, p. 218; virility and brilliance. Pathos, energy, and 
splendour of diction combined produce the crowning 
moment of eloquence. But the word also means, 
less technically, the highest point touched either in 
eloquence of thought or diction, p. 120, The adjective 
dxuatos is applied, p. 84, to themes that call for intensity 
and pathos of expression. 

axpdacis passim, lesson in rhetoric, course in rhetoric. Cf. 
ouwvovela and orovd7 used in Philostratus as synonyms. 

durBodrla, p. 272, ambiguity, double entendre. Hermocrates 
is praised for his ingenuity in the use of such am- 
biguities in ‘‘simulated” speeches, écynuariopévar 
brobéces, cf. Hermogenes, Iepi devdrnT0s 72. 

admayyala passim, style of delivery, mode of expression, A 
ate word for style in general. So drayyé\\ew, deliver a 
speech, But it is technical also in the sense of announc- 
ing that a declamation is to be given. 

amépirros, pp. 100, 278, simple, unaffected. The opposite of 
mepirros which, in later rhetoric, means both ‘“‘ affected ” 
and ‘‘ redundant,” though it can be a term of praise, 
* elaborate,” ‘‘ highly-wrought.”. The negative form is 
rare and is not in Ernesti. 

améoracis, p. 30 and Letter 13... Separation of clauses. This 
is a difficult word to define briefly. It is a form of 
asyndeton which produces greater liveliness and swing. 
The new sentence is independent in structure and 
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sometimes in thought. It is certainly a break with a 
fresh start for emphasis, but critics differ as to the 
recise kind of asyndeton that is meant. Cf. P. C. 
Donen Gorgianic Figures, Baltimore, 1893; Frei, 
Beitrigein Rh. Museum vii. ; Hermogenes, On the Forms 
of Oratory, iii, 247 Walz; Aristeides, Art of Rhetoric; 
ix, 346, alz gives instances from Demos’ 1s 
dpxaios, p. 64, ancient, antique, classical. dpxattew and 
arrixttew are practically synonyms. See Norden, Antike 
Kunst-Prosa, p. 357. Cf. Eunapius on Sopolis, p. 516, 
and on Libanius, p, 518. The true archaist (antiquarius) 
will follow the feds of Aristeides, Rhetoric ii. 6, and use 
no word or phrase that cannot be found in a classical 
author. The vewrepa, Asianists, ignore this rule. * 
abértera, pp. 178, 304, straightforward simplicity, naiveté of 
style. This style was admired and ail t after by the 
sophists, but it was beyond their reach, and nowhere 
do they seem more affected and ‘ precious ” than wheré 
they strive to be simple and graceful in the manner of 
Xenophon. <Aelian and Philostratus (in the Jmagines) 
both aim at a@é\eva and fail. Of. Norden, p. 432.” 


yoptpot, p. 232, disciples, pupils. A synonym for the more 
usual dxpoaral or éraipor. 

yopyratev, p. 30, to write like Gorgias, cf. p. 178 xpiridgerw, 
to write like Critias, said of Herodes Atticus. 


Sewsryns passim, oratorical skill, mastery. ‘This word as a 
rhetorical term has ‘no invidious sense, but sums up the 
highest qualities of eloquence. It is especially ascribed 
to Demosthenes by ‘the technical writers, and always 
implies vigour. dewéds, however, when used of Antiphon 
(p. 42), retains, as the context shows, the classical sense 
of ‘over ingenious,” and therefore distrusted by the 
crowd. Hermogenes, On the Morms of psa i 
On p. 10 Philostratus seems to ‘use dSevérys in this 
earlier sense’ of *‘ too great cleverness.” “on 

SiddXekts passim. In late writers on rhetoric this word has 
two distinct meanings: (1) philosophical discourse, dis- 
sertation. This was a popular discourse on an abstract 
theme and was not extemporaneous. Philostratus says 
(p. 4) that this dd\eg&s was characteristic of the earlier 
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sophists.  diadéyeoOar is used in this sense, and is 
opposed to the forensic style, pp. 184, 186. Philostratus 
uses the phrase derixy vrb0ects as a synonym for didAekis, 
(2) But it is the regular term also for the prooemium 
which the sophist delivered before the formal declama- 
tion ; it was often an encomium of the city to which he 
came as a visitor or a newly-appointed professor, ¢/. p. 
194. Philostratus wrote a volume of such introductory 
**talks” which has perished. Evidently the formal 
pedérn, the declamation’ itself, ranked much higher 
‘as a form of composition: 
SiariGer8ar, pp. 124, 272, 306, to' deliver a speech, like dmay- 
yéd\Kew or épunvevew. So often in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus; not in Ernesti. 


Ukpvdov, p. 208, alien, outlandish, of. éxptdXws drrixlfew, p. 50, 
and Lucian, Lexiphames xxiv. \ Used of a word or phrase 
such as a latinism foreign to classical Attic usage and so 
avoided by a purist. 

"EdAnves, of or 7d “EAAnvixdy, pp. 192, 228,280, 288, students 
of rhetoric. This is often used by Philostratus ; o/. 

unapius, p. 500, 

érerrpappévn, pp. 16, 52, vehement; of. éemiorpoph and 
émuatpepys. A classical usage revived by Philostratus, 
ef. Longinus, On the Sublime, xii. 3 éréorparra. Not 
in Ernesti. 

ériBorh, abundant use of synonyms. Dio Chrysostom, 

- Oration xviii, 14, praises Xenophon for this character- 
istic. The participle émiBeBdnuév0s is used in this sense to 
express copiousness, Philostratus, p. 70.’ This is quite 
separate from and seems opposed to its more frequent 

' rhetorical meaning, ‘‘a direct and simple approach” to 
one’s subject, as opposed to repiBory. Of. Hermogenes, 
On the Forms of Oratory, i. 28. 

érldekis p. 208, display of rhetoric, Vortrag. The regular 
term for a public declamation by a sophist; dxpéaors is 
also used in this sense. 

él maow or 7d érl Tacw passim, epilogue, peroration, con- 
‘cluding clause or argument. A favourite expression in 
Philostratus.. Not in Ernesti. 

émiorpopt, pp. 54, 82, vehemence or emphasis ; ef. érecrpap- 

 pévn above. 
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Er XepnpariKkdy, ips 98, dialectical, argumentative. The 
émixelpnua is the rhetorical syllogism used or ‘* essayed ” 
as a form of proof. The adjective is rare. 

éoxnpatiopévyn (imdberis) passim, sermo coloratus. Veiled 
argument, covert allusion. So cxnuarifew déyov, ** to 
compose a speech with veiled meaning.” écx. brdAects 
kar’ €udacw is the full expression in Hermogenes, On 
Invention, p. 259 Spengel (the wider meaning ‘‘ figured 
speech,” i.e. in which figures of speech and thought are 
used, is ignored by Philostratus). In such a speech 
the true intent should show or ‘‘ shimmer” through. 
The device may be used throughout a speech or 
only in certain passages: for safety, when one aims at 
tyrants ; for piquancy, or as a test, e.g. Agamemnon’s 
exhortation to flight in the J/iad, the first instance in 
literature of a speech & ox7ua7c; for covert criticism 
(cf. Demetrius, On Style, 288, 294). It was useful for 
the Bacidcxds Aéyos, and perhaps the Emperor Julian in 
his fulsome panegyrics of Constantius was playing this 
dangerous game. Herodes presumed on the clemency 
of Marcus Aurelius, and scorned to ‘* schematize ” when 
he scolded the emperor. Synonyms in Philostratus 
are éraudorépws elmeiv, tbrolécers Kara oXRuA mpony- 
pévar or ovyxeluevar. It is skating on thin ice, and to 
fail to keep one’s footing is éx¢éper@ae Tis brobésews, 
p. 132. It is distinct from elpwvefa and offers more 
of a riddle to the audience. It was considered a 
very difficult type of speech. A great orator like 
Demosthenes employed it as a matter of course, 
but in the sophistic speech it becomes mere frigid 
ostentation. ee A f Fla 

eBpora, p. 26, fluency, volubility, fine flow of words. Vv 

i Se ee have this talent; so that the tenn 
becomes a synonym for the ready eloquence of the 
successful sophist, and is always used as praise. 


4x, pp. 178, 234 (where it is opposed to xpéros), 184, 
sonorousness, assonance. This is always used of effects 
of sound or rhythm, whether of pronunciation or 
diction ; cf. 7 xpiridgfovoca jx. On p. 198 rhy HXw Tis 
diadétews mpoojpev means that Herodes raised the pitch 
of his eloquence so as to intensify the effects of sound 
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and rhythm. 7x) is used, more rarely, in the same 
sense. 


Oeruxdss passim, al Oerixad brodéoas, described as characteristic 
of ancient sophistic on p. 6, cf. p. 296 ra Oerikda ray 
xwplwv. Themes that maintain a general philosophical 
thesis, as opposed to al és dvoua bmo0dces, quaestiones 
definitae, p. 6. The former were more generally called 
déoes. Philostratus in general uses irddeors for any sort 
of theme, but occasionally distinguishes the special from 
the general. 


kopparias, p. 296, one who uses brief, incisive phrases; of. 
Kowparixkas, Dionys. of Hal. Demosthenes, 39 ; Cicero, 
Orator, \xii. incise membratimque dicere; Demetrius, On 
Style, 9. The adjective is used only by Philostratus. 
This is the glaring fault of the style of Hegesias who 
used it to excess. Philostratus is fond of words ending 
in -las, ¢.9. doyparlas, dyahparlas. 
kpurikds, PP 94, 122, 178, an expert in grammar and criticism, 
Julius Pollux, rhetorician and grammarian, might be thus 
described. ‘This is the more scholarly type of grammarian 
who examined questions of authenticity of authorship, 
Such a scholar was evidently highly respected, and on 
friendly terms with the sophists. A dd-yos kpurixds is a 
treatise on some question of criticism and is not sophistic. 
«pdros, pp. 120, 178, 234, the grandiose manner, In the last 
passage it is opposed to jxdé. The other meaning of 
kpbros is applause, and the verb retains this sense in 
hilostratus, ¢f. Kunapius, pp. 472, 474, Usually xpéros 
and 4x are synonyms; ¢f. the adjective émlkporos 
“‘ sonorous,” p. 124, Kunapius, Prohaeresius, p. 494 
Kara Tov Kpbrov dvamraviwy éxdornv meplodov, means that 
he closed his periods with harmonious effects of 
sound, 


pedérn, p. 262, a declamation; also w lesson in declamation, 
or a practice speech on a fictitious theme ; of, wedrernpal 
awovola, p. 100, lessons in declamation, at which the 
teacher himself declaimed. 


bpororédevta, p. 38, similar endings. Used especially in 
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precisely balanced clauses of equal length, which give 
almost the effect of rhyme, This assonance is part of 
the attempt to supersede poetry by poetical prose. It 
was an excessive use of this figure, combined with 
antithesis in balanced clauses, that in Gorgias offended 
the taste of the Atticists, and finally became a mark of 
Asianism ; ¢f. rdpura below. 


mavnyupiKi l8éa Adyou, te the type of speech suited to a 


religious festival. is is not necessarily a panegyric 
in the later sense, but it praised the god in whose 
honour the festival was held, the city and so on, hence 
a festival speech is likely to be an encomium, ~The 
style is not argumentative but highly rhetorical, and 
has its own appropriate commonplaces and mannerisms. 
Heracleides, p. 278, is praised for avoiding excessive 
sensationalism in the ideas (évvovac) that he used in this 
type of speech, The Panathenaicus of Aristeides is a 
good example, 


mapira, p. 38, clauses of equal length. In symmetrical 


clauses, assonance of the endings (dmoré\evra) and 
antithesis were often combined ; ¢.g. Aristotle, Rhetoric 
iii, 9. 9 rl dv errades Sewdy, ef dvdp’ eldes dpydv; A 
good example of carefully measured clauses used 
to excess is the passage quoted from Isaeus the 
Syrian by Philostratus, p. 70, This is what Aulus 
Gellius, xviii. 8, says the rhetoricians faciunt immodice 
et rancide. 


mepBorh, pp. 50, 64 and passim, fulness of expression, ea- 
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ansion, amplification, cirewmducta or curcwmiecta oratio, 

here is no one word or phrase that exactly defines this 
method of amplifying a statement, and one can onl 
describe here one of the many ways in which zepiBor7 is 
effected. When the main statement is held up while the 
speaker swingss round the circle, collecting every possible 
illustration or circumstance, positive and negative, and 
then resumes the thread, that is technically ‘* peribletic.” 
“Amplification,” which is merely avénovs, is quite in- 
adequate to translate mepifod as described and illus- 
trated by Aristeides and Hermogenes. But) in the 
Lives Philostratus uses the term rather vaguely for 
rhetorical ornament and fulness of statement in general, 
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So, too, the verb, 6.9. p. 234 rhp maparkevy ris Nékews 
.. » mepreBdddero, where the metaphor is of an “ ample 
garment” of style, ‘The style that eschews ies is 
**pure” (xadapds), and is naturally rarely found in the 
sophists. The excess of mepfo) is a vice, plethora, 
redundancy. 

mvedpa and mveiv, pp. 50, 244, inspiration, energy, via ot 
spiritus. This word has lost in late rhetoric ‘its earlier 
Satna meaning, and is a synonym of dx) or lois, 
the quality of energy in a speech, 

mérios, pp, 248, 294, aorlpwws, p. 26, swoet and fresh style of 
speech. ‘This is a favourite usape with the late sophists 
and the Christian fathers, and is always a more or 
less conscious echo of Plato, Phacdrus, 248 v4 of, 
Libanius, Or. parent, § 9 dmexd\boaro n@ morlum dOyy. 
The adjective is constantly used with \iyos or with vaya 
metaphorically, 

mpoBddrrAcy, pp. 104, 292, to propose a theme for declamation, 
Any member of a sophist’s audience could suggest a 
theme, The choice was naturally left to any distin- 
eeesed visitor ; otherwise a vote was taken, and the 

me thus chosen was i) vevienkvia or owovdardeion 

bmrbdeos, the theme that won most votes, Of, bddva. 
Vrddeow in the same sense, ‘The sophist alre?, ** invites,” 
the audience to name a theme, 

mpooBorh, p. 30. ‘This figure is not defined by the 
rhetoricians or Krnesti,, But it is evidently a kind of 
asyndeton, and. twice Philostratus brackets it with 
dmboracs (of. Letters, p. 287) as characteristic of the 
style of Gorgias; of. mpooBdddkqw in the same sense ; 
dowddrws xwply mpoofdddrew evidently means an abrupt 
attachment of clauses or words, a heaping up without 
regular connectives, The natural order was abandoned, 
and unexpected things were put together, © mpoofody) 
and dmécracs are mentioned together by Apsines i. 
859. No author except Philostratus ascribes these 

- figures to Gorgias, 


potfos, p. 244, rush, impetus, This is a very rare rhetorical 
term and in the single instance here cited has lost its 
onomatopoeic force when it represented the use of the 
letter 7 {Grate on their serannel pipes of wretched 
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straw”’), In Philostratus it is a synonym for rve0ua or 
dewdrns in the sense of * vigour.”’ 


oKnvy, pp. 120, 244, outfit or get-up of a sophist who 
declaims, The term includes all the ‘theatrical 
properties ’’ of the sophist; his voice, expression, smile, 
dress, and any mannerism of diction or delivery. It is 
twice used of Polemo, who was the model, the mirror 
of fashion for the sophists; they imitated his effects 
as though he had been a popular actor. 

copirtikds, pp. 22, 198 and passim, suitable for a declaimer. 
As applied to a speech (Adyos), a theme (brddeos), a 
rhetorical image (e/xdév), or the temperament (vets) of 
an orator, in Philostratus this epithet is the most 
flattering possible, since for him the declamation 
is the highest and most difficult type of oratory. He 
uses it to distinguish the declamation from the forensic 
speech and the dialectical discourse. Ernesti ignores 
this late specialized meaning. Cf Philostratus, 
p. 182 of drepropioretovres Adyou=* purely declamatory 
speeches.” 

oracis passim, status, constitutio. The precise meaning 
of ordois as a rhetorical term is discussed by the 
rhetoricians, especially Hermogenes. Cf. Quintilian 
iii. 6, where he says it is the equivalent of the Latin 
quaestio or constitutio or status. Roughly speaking, it is 
the “stand”’ taken by a speaker when he defines his case. 
In Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius, p. 506, Anatolius 
implies that there are thirteen podaifte ordoes of the 
* case” or problem that he had proposed ; cf. Kunapius, 
Prohaeresius, p. 496 for kardoraocs in the same sense, 


révos, p. 198, intensity, high pitch of eloquence. A synonym 
of «péros, and mvedua, of. Longinus, On the Sublime, 
ix. 13. 

tupravitew, p, 84, to beat the drum of eloquence. An 
allusion to the loud instruments used in ‘the worship of 
Cybele and Dionysus. The style of Scopelian was 
criticized for its frenzied and Bacchie violence; of. 
kopuBayriav often used of emotional eloquence. 


droripla, pp. 28, 223, affectation, artificiality, excessive care 
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for effects of style. Philostratus, Letter i., says that 
proriysta is out of place in a letter, z.¢. its style should 
not be artificial. Used as a synonym of xaxofmMa, for 
bad taste in rhetorical style. In Julian, Letters (Papa- 
dopoulos iv.), To Priscus, ¢iNoriwla was charged against 
Iamblichus by Theodorus (of Asine ?) his pupil. It is 
a form of misdirected ambition to shine by effects of 
style rather than by treatment of the subject matter. 


5, pp. 28, 68, 232, sing-song. The Asianists from the first 
(Cicero, Orator xxvii.) indulged in a sort of chant which 
suited their metrical rhythms ; this seems to have been 
especially the case in the epilogue, where all the rhetorical 
effects, especially of pathos, reached the highest pitch. 
Cf. Lucian, Demonax 12; Guide to Rhetoric 19. This 
was sometimes too much even for Philostratus; see 
p- 296, Life of Varus, where the 57 is called xapral 
dopdarwy, turns or twists of song.” 
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Abradatas, king of Persia, 
94° 

Academy, the, 145, 265, 303, 
the New, xxiii, xxv 

Acarnania, lions in, 157 

Achilles, 37, 89, 119 

Acylas the sophist, from 
Galatia, 235 

Anrtan or Tyre, the sophist, 
223-35, xx, xxxviil, xl, 
939, 255, 259, 263, 267, 
269, 285, 299 

Aeacids, the, 138 

Aegina, 60 

Aegospotami, the battle of, 
123 


Aettan the sophist, 305-307, 
xl, 154 


Aenus, the town of, in 
Thrace, 243 
AESCHINES, orator and 


sophist, 57-63, xi, xiv, 
XVI KX, REA s Se L's aos 
48, 90, 133, 177, 211, 220, 
221, 308 

Aeschylus, 29, 72, 184, 192, 
198 


Africa, xii 

Agathion, nickname of the 
favourite of Herodes, 155, 
157 
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Agathon the tragic poet, 
30, 31 ; 

Agrippa, theatre of, 193, 
211 


Ajax, 85, 138 

Alcibiades, 31, 40, 210 

Alcimedon, freedman_ of 
Herodes, 169, 173 

Alcinous the Stoic, 103 

Alexander the Great, xiv, 
xxiii, 60, 61, 123, 163, 245, 
247, 297 

ALEXANDER OF SELEUCIA, 
the sophist, 191-203, xxxv, 
291 

Alexander Severus, the Em- 
peror, 310 

Alexandria, xxiii, 
Library of, 94 

Alexandria Troas, city of, 
142 

Aloadae, the, 140 

Alps, the, 65 

Amalthea, horn of, 17 

Amastris, 237 

Ammonius the Peripatetic, 
291 

Amphicles, pupil of Herodes, 
207, 223, 295 

Amphictyons, the 287 

Amphipolis, 59, 181 
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Amphissa, 61 

Anacreon, 97 

Anaxagoras, 79 

Andocides, 179 

Andros, 251 

Annius Marcus, teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, 101 

Antioch, x, xi, 2, 3 

Anttocnus or Araar, the 
sophist, 185-90, xxxvii, 
201, 207, 268 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 112 

Antipater or Hieraro.is, 
the sophist, 269-71, x, 
XXxIx, 275, 283 

ANTIPHON or Ruamnus, 
orator and sophist, 39-45, 
XXvili, 59 

Antoninus, the Emperor, 
XVil, Xxxii, xxxiii, 113, 115, 
157, 191 

Apollo, 59, 97, 147, 201; 
temple of, at Daphne, 3 

Apottontus or ArHENS, 255- 
59 

Avottonius or NaAvucratis, 
the sophist, 253-5, 279, 
285 

Apollonius of Tyana, xi, 
xxxii, 89, 92, 186, 191, 262 

Apsines of Phoenicia, the 


rhetorician, 71, 90, 100, 
130, 194, 221, 230, 315 
Arabia, 201 


Araspes the Mede, 95 

Arcadia, 91, 200 

Arcesilaus, 14 

Archelaus of Macedonia, 
XXxiV 

Archilochus, studied by the 
sophists, 295 

Archytas, xxii 


Ardys, the rhetorician, 69 

Areius the Stoic, xxiii, xxiv 

Arelatum (Arles), 23 

Areopagus, the, 59 

Argaeus, Mount, 241 

Arginusae, battle of, 291 

Argives, the, 210 

Arimaspi, the fabulous, 220 

Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, the 
sophist, 63 

Aristaenetus of Byzantium, 
the rhetorician, 935 

Aristaeus the sophist, 95 

Anistrrprs or Mysra, the 
sophist, 215-23, xii, xix, 
xxl, xxxvi, 28, 186, 204, 
208, 214, 267 

Aristeides the Just, 299 

Anisroctes or Prreamon, 
the sophist, 183-5, xxxv, 
215, 243, 249 

Aristogeiton the tyrannicide, 
43, 211 

Aristophanes, 25, 30, 97, 
178, 312 4 

Aristotle, xxvi, 132 

Artabanus (Artabazus), 202 

Artemis, 204; temple of, 
265 

Asclepius, xxxvii, 117, 186, 
187, 277, 281 

Asia, xxxv, 312 

Asia Minor, xxxi 

Asianie oratory (Asianism), 
xiv, xix, Xx, XXV, XXxi, 
Xxxii, xxxiii, xxxv, xXxxviii, 
91, 242, 251, 257 

Aspastus or Ravenna, the 
sophist, 311-13 

Athenaeum, the, at Rome, 
232 

Athenaeus, author of The 
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Deipnosophists, xxv, xxxiv, 
216, 258, 274 

Athene, 7, 146, 184 

Aruenoporus or AENus, the 
sophist, 243 

Athens, x, xi, xvii, xxiii, 
XXV, XXVi, xxix, Xxx, xxxiil, 
xxxix, 7, 15, 30, 41, 55, 61, 
81, 87, 99, 101, 111, 115, 
123, 143, 156, 181,193, 
199, 207, 213, 215, 2923, 
297, 229, 231, 237,, 241, 
243, 245, 249, 251, 253, 
255, 259, 260, 263, 279, 
301, 303, 313, 315 

Athos, Mount, 205 

Attalus, son of Polemo, 273 

Atthis, 155 

Attica, 47, 173; purity of 
speech in interior of, 155, 
304 

Atticism, xix, xx, xxxiv, 50, 
242 

Atticus, father of Herodes, 
87, 141, 143, 145, 183; son 
of Herodes, 165 

Aulus Gellius, xxv, xxxiv, 
153, 246 

Aurelia Melitine, 
Philostratus, xi. 

Aurelius the sophist, 311 

Autolecythus the Indian 
slave, 27 


Babylon, 61, 239 

Bacchylides, xvi 

Bassaeus the prefect, 171 

Berytus, Roman law school 
at, xix 

Bras (or Dias) or Eruesus, 
15-16, xxiii 

Bithynia, xxiv, xl, 125, 271 
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wife of 


Boeotia, 37, 151, 153; the 
Boeotians, 59 

Bosporus, the, 116, 117 

Braduas, brother-in-law of 
Herodes, xxxv, 159 

Britain, x 

Byzantium, xxii, 102, 105, 
107, 229, 286 

Byzas, founder of Byzantium, 
103 


Caesarea, 241 

Callaeschrus, 
Critias, xxix 

Callias, son of Hipponicus, 


father of 


257, 275 
Callixenus of Athens, 221 
Canobus (Canopus), the 


helmsman, 156; the city, 
156 

Capitolinus, 101 

Cappadocia, 241 

Caracalla, the Emperor, x, 
xl, 268, 271, 301, 303, 307, 
309 

Caria, 7, 9, 107 

Carneanes the philosopher, 
17, xxiii 

Cassianus the sophist, 311 

Cassius, prefect of the East, 
175 

Cassius Dio, xi, xxiii, xxv, 
xxxli, 21, 166, 168, 174, 
286 

Catana, 296 

Cato, xxiii 

Celer the rhetorician, 95 

Celts, the, x, 307 

Cephisia, the deme, 173 

Cerameicus, the, 145, 147,’ 
193, 207, 210, 211 

Cersobleptes, 221 
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Chaerephon, 10, 11 

Chaeronea, xxx, 55, 91, 133 

Chalcis, 209 

Chaldaeans, 
the, 5, 91 

Charisius, xiv 

Chersonese, the Thracian, 
139 

Chios, 54, 108 

Curesrus the sophist, 235— 
2387, 299, 243, 261, 255, 
285 

Cicero, xxvi, xxx, 28, 187, 
205, 217 

Cilicia, 185, 207 

Cimon, 139 

Cirrha, 61 

Claudius Severus, the con- 
sul, 230 

Clazomenae, 75 

Cleinias, 41 

Clemens of Byzantium, 287 

Cleon, 53 

Cleopatra, xxiii, 17 

Clepsydrion, the course of 
lectures by Herodes, 293, 
Dad 

Cnidus, xxii 

Collytus, the deme, 199 

Commodus, the Emperor, 
XXXVill, 233, 241 

Constantinople, xvii 

Copreus the herald, 149 

Corinth, 150; public library 
of, xxv 

Corinthians, the, 149, 274 

Corinthus, son of Zeus, pro- 
verb, 274 

Cratinus the comic poet, 96 

Crete, 188 

Crinagoras of Mytilene, epi- 
gram by, xxiv 


astrology of 


Crirras, 45-51, xiii, xx, xxix, 
3, 31, 179, 270 

Ctesidemus of Athens, 151 

Ctesiphon, 61 

Cyrene, xxiii 

Cyrus the Elder, 94 

Cytherus, slave of Scopelian’s 
father, 77, 79 

Cyzicus, xxii 


Damranus or Epuesus, the 
sophist, 265-9, x, 187, 217, 
Q19 

Danube, the, 181, 197, 201 

Daphne, suburbof Antioch, 2 

Dardanus the Assyrian 
sophist, 187 

Darius, 85, 123, 131, 201 

Delios of Ephesus, xxiii 

Delos, 59, 63, 101 

Delphi, xxvi, 59, 241 

Delta, the, 215 

Demades, 123, 297 

Demetrianus the critic, 311 

Demetrius of Phaleron, xiv 

Democritus, 32, 33, 117 

Demosthenes, xvi, xvii, xxxi, 
Xxxvi, xxxvili, 7, 11, 15, 
17, 21, 24, 53, 58, 59, 61, 
63, 91, 100, 123, 125, 131, 
133, 18], 211; t29r; 2293 
930, 231, 244, 256, 297, 
302, 309, 315 

Dias (or Bras) or Ernesus, 
15, xxiii 

Dio Curysosrom or Prusa, 
17-23, xii, xiv, xxiv, xxv, 
xxxv, xl, 25, 28, 29, 125, 
205, 208, 295 

Diodorus, 244 

Diodotus the Cappadocian 
sophist, 289 
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Diogenes Laertius, xxii, xxv, 
xxvii, 14, 32, 78, 210 

Diogenes of Amastris, the 
sophist, 237 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
xx, 164, 310 

Dionysius or Mirerus, the 
sophist, 89-99, xxxii, 69, 
187, 203, 233 

Dionysius of Sicily, the 
tyrant, 43, 45 

Dionysus, 57, 65; image of 
at Eleutherae, 144; guild 
of artisans of, 210, 246; 
priest of, 107 

Domitian, the Emperor, 
xxiv, xxxi, 21, 84, 85 

Dorion the critic, 95, 97 

Dropides the Athenian 
archon, 47 


Egypt, xxii, xxiv, xxix, 156, 
192, 193; 215,! 247, 257, 
281 ; Egyptians, prophetic 
art of the, 5 

Elatea, 59, 231 

Eleusinium, the, 147 

Eleusis, 137, 227, 255, 259, 
261; temple at, 161, 315 

Eleutherae, 144 

Elis, 37, 241 

Elpinice, daughter of Hero- 
des, xxxv, 165 

Empedocles, xxvi 

Ephesian rhetoric, xx 

Ephesus, x, xxxi, 61, 65, 99, 
109, 187, 251, 265, 267 

Ephorus of Cumae, 55 

Epimetheus, 34 

Epirus, 173 

Erythrae, inscription from, 
xi 
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Ethiopia, 192 

Etna, eruption of, 296 

Euboea, 18, 58, 151 

Eupoxus or Cwnuipus, 13, 
xxii 

Eumelus the painter, 191 

Eumolpus, grandson of 
Gorgias, xxvi 

Eunapius the biographer, 
xiii, xviii, xix, xxxili, 
Xxxvii, 216, 308 

Evopranus or Smyrna, 247- 
249 

Euphrates of Tyre, the philo- 
sopher, 19, 117 

Eupolis the comic poet, 
QT4 me: 

Euripides, xxvi, 40, 64, 130, 
196, 243, 278 

Eurystheus, 148 


Fathers, the Christian, xxi 

Faustina, the Empress, 174 

Favorinus, 23-29, xiii, xiv, 
XXV, xxxv, 119, 131,-179; 
203, 205 

Food Controller, office of, xv 

Fortune, temple of, 147 

Fronto, xiv, xxv 


Gadara, 315 

Galen, xxv, xl 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 314 

Gaul; \'x, xxv, 23,1 67; a00T 

203 

Geryon, 54 

Geta, xl, 271 

Getae, the, xxiv, 19 

Glaucus the hierophant, 255 

Gordian, Antonius, the Em- 
eror, x, xii, 3,5; Gordian 
IL., xi 
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Goreras or Leontini, 29—- 
Sd5' Bl, K1V,y XX, XXL, XXV, 
XXVi, XxVili, xxx, xxxvii, 
7, 9, 11, 39, 55, 83, 87, 
263 

aa Nazianzen, xxxiii 

Gryllus, 37 

Gymnosophists, the, 13, 
192, 193 


Hades, 212 

Hadrian, the Emperor, xvii, 
XXV, Xxxli, xxxili, 23, 93, 
107, 109, 111, 113, 143, 
932 

Hadriani, the town, 215 

Harmodius the tyrannicide, 
43 

Harpalus, 133 

Hegesias, xiv 

Helen of Troy, 191; drug 
given by, rhetorical 
commonplace, 5, 40 

Hetroporus the  sophist, 
307-11 

Heliopolis, observatory at, 
xxii 

Hellenes, students of rhe- 
toric, ¢ xix, °° 193, (281, 
Glossary 

Hellespont, the, 205, 249 

Heordaean Macedonians, 
the, their custom of 
reckoning descent on the 
maternal side, 300, 303 

Heraclea, the city, 117 

Heracreipes or Lycra, the 
sophist, 279-85, 67, 253, 
256, 289, 293 

Heracleides the hierophant, 
955 

Heracleitus, xxvi 


Heracles, 9, 54, 55, 148; 
nickname of the slave of 
Herodes, 153 

Hermes, god of eloquence, 
140 

Hermocrates of Phocis, the 


sophist, 271-9, xxxvii, 
xl, 137 

Hermocenes or Tarsus, the 
sophist, 205-7, xiii, 


xxi, xxxvi, 52, 188, 202, 
218, 221, 296, 310 

Heropes, Arricus, the 
sophist, 139-83, xiii, xix, 
XX; XXX, “Xkxill, “RXkIV, 
XXXVI, XXxVili, xxxix, 25, 27, 
31; 873. 89,:119,,191,).193, 
133, 137, 185, 193, 195, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 207, 
209, 223, 225, 296, 235, 
937, 241, 245, 251, 307 

Herodotus, xx, 7, 132, 138, 
202, 220, 300 

Hesiod, 137 

Hesychius the lexicographer, 
xiv, xxii 

Hieron, the town, 103 

Himerius the sophist, 238, 
248 

Hipparchus, grandfather of 

erodes Atticus, 141 

Hirrras or Enis, the sophist, 
35-7, xxvii, 263 

Hippocrates, xxvii, 117 

Hirropromus or THESSALY, 
the sophist, 285-97, x, 196, 
935, 301; 313 

Homer, xvi, 108, 120, 125, 
164, 184, 199, 205, 213, 
238, 283, 295, 301 

Homerids, the, 81 

Hyacinthia, the, 241 
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Hypereides the orator, 55, 
231 


Ida, Mount, 157 

llissus, the river, 147 

India, 192; Alexander the 

' Great in, 297;. Indians, 
divination by, 5 

Inycus, the town, 36, 37 

Tonia, 27, 77, 87, 117, 201, 
209, 217, 228, 311; Ionians, 
the, 81, 83, 278; Ionian 
rhetoric, xx, xxxi, 69, 
292; Pan-Ionian festival, 
279 

Tris, rainbow simile, 102 

Isaeus the orator, 51 

Isarus the Assyrian sophist, 
67-71, xxxii, 89, 91, 101, 
103 

Isagoras the tragic poet, 
935 

IsocraTEs, 51—5, xiv, xxx, 
32, 48, 61, 122, 220, 221 

Isthmus, the, of Corinth, 99, 
149, 150 

Italy, xxxv, 215, 249, 307 


Julia Domna, the Empress, 
x, xi, xxxix, 301 

Julian, the Emperor, xi, 
XViii, xxiii, 16, 46, 91 

Julian the sophist, 308 

Julianus Antoninus, corre- 
spondent of Herodes, 153 

Juvenal, xxxii, 158 


Labdacus, crimes of the 
house of, 155 

Lacedaemon, 103; 
daemonians, the, 71 

Laodicea, 107, 111, 125, 135 
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Lace- 


Larensius, host in the 
Deipnosophists, xxxiv 

Larissa, 285 

Lemnos, ix, x, 75; Lem- 
nians, citizenship of the, 
xi 

Lron or Byzance 13- ~15; 
xxii, 70 

Leptines, 100, 101, 256° 

Leptis, in Africa, 256 

Lesbos, 99 

Leucothea, Ino, 148 

Leuctra, 55 

Libanius, xviii, xix, xxxviii, 
62, 248, 306 

Libya, 257 

Logimus the hietophant 
2955 

Loxiranus or Epuersus, the 
sophist, 99-101, xv, xxxii, 
xxxiii, 183; 207 

Longinus, xxyi, 60, 291 

Lucian, xiv, xvii, xxiv, XXV, 
xxxii, xxxiv, xxxvili, 26, 
50, 52, 90, 116, ¥63; 116, 
178, 205, 240 i 

Lucius the philosopher, 161, 
163 

Lucius Verus, 168, 171 

Lycia, xxxix, 279, 285 

Lycus, the river, 107 

Lysander, 47, 101 


Macedonia, 253; Mace- 
donians, the Heordaean, 
300 

Maeander, father of, Pro- 
tagoras, 33 

Magna Graecia, xxii 

Mamertinus, enemy of 
Herodes, 169 

Marathon, the deme, xxxiii, 
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153, 155, 173, °181; | 183, 
193, 245; the hero, 153 
Marcellinus the rhetorician, 
Q11, 245 

Marcianus of Doliche, 279 

Marcus Aurelius, the 
Emperor, | xvii, — xxxv, 
XXxviii, xl, 95, 101, 108, 
195; 127; 163, 167, 169, 
L711, 177, 183, 193,° 205, 
2075 215, 217, 219, 229, 
231 

Marcus or Byzanrium, the 
sophist, 101-7 

Marsyas, 201 


Matthew, St., Gospel of, 
140 

Mausolus of Caria, 9 

Maximus Planudes the 


rhetorician, 308 

Medes, the, 33, 85, 139, 239 

Megara, 105, 137; Megari- 
ans, the, 105 

Megistias of Smyrna, 293, 
295 

Melicertes, 148 

Menander the poet, 81 

Menelaus, 156 

Messenians, the, 245 

Methone, siege of, 220 

Miletus, 97 

Miltiades, 139 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 278; 
Sonnet, xxx, 55 

Mimas, the headland, 108, 
109 

Minucianus, son of Nic- 
agoras, 314 

Mnesaius, father of Nic- 
agoras, 314 

Munatius of Tralles, the 
critic, 123, 179 


Museum in Egypt, privilege 
of free meals in, 93, 111 

Musonius of Tyre, 161 

Mysia, xxxvi, 81, 215 


Naucratis, 17, 237, 245, bage 
259, 281, 283, 285 

Nectanebus of Egypt, xxii 

Nemesis, temple of, xxxv 

Neoptolemus, 37 

Nero, the Emperor, 151, 208 

Nerva, the Emperor, xxiv, 
xxxi, 21, 67, 141 

Nestor, 37, 41 

Nicagoras the sophist, 295, 
314, 315 

Niceres' or Smyrna, the 
sophist 63-7, xiv, xxxi, 
xxxii, 69, 75, 81, 187, 247, 
268 

Nicias, the 
general, 199 

Nicomedes ‘of Pergamon, 
the rhetorician, 235 

Nicomedia, x 

Nile, the, 97, 156 


Athenian 


Octavian, xxiii 

Odeum, the, at Athens, 148, 
193 

Odysseus, 21 

Oenomaus, 220, 221 

Olympia, xxv, 149, 161, 177, 
289; Olympic Games at 
Smyrna, 131 

Olympieion, the, 112, 146 

OnomarcHus oF ANDROS, 
the sophist, 251-3 

Orestes, 184 

Oricum, town-in Epirus, 173 

Oropus, 37: 

Orpheus, xiii, 85 
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Ostrakine, the village, xxiv 
Ovid, 101 


Pactolus, springs of the, 89 

Palaemon, 148 

Palestine, xxiv 

Pammenes the tragedian, 
155 

Pan, cave of, 147 

Panathenais, daughter of 
Herodes, 165 

Pancrates the Cynic, 99 

Pannonia, 169, 173, 181, 193 

Panthea, 94 

Parnassus, 155 

Patroclus, 89 

Pausanias the archaeologist, 
xxxix, 144, 148, 156, 193, 
258 

Pausanias the sophist, 241- 
243, xxxix, 307, 313 

Peisistratus, 112, 132 

Peithagoras of Cyrene, 63 

Pelasgicum, the, 147 

Peloponnese, the, 151 

Pelops, 155 

Peregrinus Proteus the Cynic, 
176 

Pergamon, x, xxxvii, 117, 
185, 215, 277 

Perge, 203 

Pericles, 7, 30, 31, 200, 201 

Periges the Lydian, 313 

Persia, xxx; Persians, the, 
33, 203 

Pharos, 239 

Puracrus or Crnicra, the 
sophist, 207-15, 263 

Philip of Macedon, xxii, 
Xxx, xxxi, 2, 6, 7, 18, 15, 
53, 57, 58, 59, 71, 133, 181, 
211, 220, 231, 309 
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Philip the Arab, Emperor, 
xi 

Puriiscus THe Taessauian, 
301-5, 235 

Philostrati, the, ix 

Philostratus of Lemnos, ix, 
289, 303, 311, 313; author 
of the IJmagines (1), 95, 
290; the Heroicus, ix, 
302 

Philostratus the biographer, 
ix-xv; Mrotic Mpistles, ix ; 
the Gymnasticus, ix; Life 
of Apollonius, ix 

Puiosrratus tHe KeyPrtan, 
17, xxiii 

Phocaea, 271, 273, 279 

Phocians, the, 58, 59 

Phocion, 58 

Phoenicia, alphabet from, 
226, 227 

Puoenix or Tuessary, 
the sophist, 263-5 

Photius, xxxix 

Phrygia, 81, 107, 111 

Phrynichus, xxxii 

Phyle, 49 

Pigres, 312 

Pindar, xvi, 110, 206, 274 

Piraeus, the, 259, 261 

Plataea, 91 

Plato, xvi, xvii, xviii, xx, 
xxii, xxiv, xxviii, xxxvil, 
Xxxvill, 4, 7, 8, 17, 21, 24, 
80, 35, 36, 37, 39, 78, 92, 
103, 138, 179, 184, 196, 
197, 228, 237, 249, 248, 
278, 294, 295 

Pliny the Younger, xxxi, 
xxxii, 19, 21 

Plutarch, xxi, xxii, xxiii, 
xxiv, XXV, XXix, xxxiv, 
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16, 17, 34,' 42; 55, 132, 
148 

Plutus, god of wealth, 139 

Potemo or Laoprcea, the 
sophist, 107-37, xiii, xv, 
Xxxill, xxxvi, xl, 27, 85, 
89, 95, 97, 105, 157, 179, 
931, 245, 249, 273, 287, 
295 

Porttux, Jurius, or Nav- 
cratis, the sophist and 
lexicographer, 237-41, 
XXXVili, 243, 269 - 

Potus or AcricENTUM, 39, 
Xxviii 

Polyaenus, 221 

Pontus, the, 101, 103, 117, 
155 

Poseidon, 101, 102, 151, 212 

Praeneste, xl 

Praxagoras, enemy of He- 
rodes, 169 

Proctus or Naucratis, the 
sophist, 259-63, x, 289 

Propicus or Cros, the 
sophist, 37-9, xxi, xxvii, 
xxx, 8, 9, 11 

Prohaeresius the Armenian, 
XV, Xxxili 

Prometheus, 11, 34, 257 

Propontis, the, 249 

Proracoras or Anpera, the 
sophist, 33-5, xxvi, xxvii, 
xxx, 32 

Proteus, Peregrinus, the 
Cynic, 177 

Proteus in Homer, 238 

Proxenus, 27 

Protemy or Navcratis, the 
sophist, 245-7, 281, 283 

Ptolemy the First, 94 

Pygmies, the, 67 


Pylae, 59 
Pyrrho, 28, 29 
Pythian Games, 
Thessaly, 285 
Pythian oracle, 5 
Pythium, the, 146 
Pytho, 149, 155 
Python of Byzantium, 7, 70, 
71 


the, in 


Quadratus, the consul, 204, 
205 

Quintilii, the brothers, 167, 
217 


Quirinus or Nicomepra, 
the sophist, 297-301, 308 


Ravenna, 311 

Regilla, wife of Herodes, 
xxxv, 149, 158, 159, 163 

Rhamnus, xxviii 

Rhine, the, 65, 67 

Rhodes, xxxi, 7, 9, 13, 61, 
63 

Rhone, the, 23 

Rome, xvii, xxiii, xxv, xxxv, 
90, 27, 111, 115, 116, 1865, 
193, 208, 213, 231; 232, 
933, 237, 243, 247, 260, 
279, 287, 30], 307, 309, 
311, 313 

Rufinianus of Phocis, 273 

Rufinus of Smyrna, 273 

Rufinus, son of Apollonius 
of Naucratis, 253 

Rurus or Prrinruvus, the 
sophist, 249-51 

Rufus, the consul, 65 


Sardis, 95 
Sceptus of Corinth, pupil of 
erodes, 197, 223 
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Scopertan or CLazomMENAE, 
the sophist, 71-89, xv, 
xxxli, xxxiy, xxxv, 119, 
179, 197 

Scythians,. the, .as,.a. rhe- 
torical theme, 194; 197, 
201, 202, 297 

Secunpus:. OF ATHENS, the 
sophist, 137, 179 

Seneca, xxxi, 70 

Serapis, 156 

Severus, Septimius, the 
Emperor, x, xxxix, 255, 
257, 268, 269, %75,, 281, 
286 

Sextus the philosopher, 163, 
165 

Sicily, xxv, 20, 37, 199, 221 

Simonides, 262, 263 

Sirmium, xxxv, 169 

Smyrna, xxxi, xxxviii, 27, 
63, 65, 77, 81, 85, 89, 95, 
JIS Uh Sp 117541 93,495, 
135, 215, 219, Q47, 267, 
273, 278, 281, 285, 293 

Socrates, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, 
25, 47, 133, 228 

Solon, 47, 132 

Sopater, 245 

Sophilus, father of Anti- 
phon, 41 

Sophistic, the New or 

econd, xv, xix, xxi, xxii, 
XXxli, XXxili, XXXiV, XXxXVli; 
founded by Aeschines, 7 

Sophocles, 220, 230, 269 

Sospis, curator of the altar, 
235 

Sostratus, 153 

Soter the sophist, 264 

Sparta, 35, 36, 41, 47, 70, 
102, 221 
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Sphacteria, 103 t 

Strabo, xxii 

Strattis, 55 

Strepsiades in the Clouds, 
xvii 

Suetonius, 20, 84, 140 

Suidas, ix, xxi, xxii, xxxiv, 
Xxxvi, xxxix, xl, 71; 142, 
314 

Susa, 61 

Synesius, xxxy, 214, 216 

Syrianus the rhetorician, 
90, 221 , 

Tacitus, xxxi 

Tamynae, battle of, 58, 59 

Tantalus, 69, 243 

Tarsus, 193 

Taurus, Mount, 174 

Taurus of Tyre, philosopher, 
179 

Tegea, 200 

Telamon, 138 

Thamyris, 85 


Thaumas, father of Anis, 


102 
Theagenes of Cnidus, 179 
Thebes, 245 
Themistocles, 133 
Theocritus, 278 
Tueopvortus the sophist, 183 
Theognis, 17, 72 
Taromesros or Naucratis, 
the sophist, 17 
Theopompus of Chios, the 
historian, 55 { 
Thermopylae, 149 | 
Theseus, 243 
Thessaly, xxx, 7, 47, 49, 99, 
285; Thessalians, the, 46, 
49, 81, 149 
Thrace, xxvi, 33, 155, 242 
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Thrasybulus, xxx, 49 

THRASYMACHUS OF 
CEDON, 39, xxviii 

Thucydides, xvi, xxix, 31, 
37, 40, 46, 53, 98, 102, 
110, 198, 200, 210, 296 

Tiberius, the Emperor, xxxi 

Timocrates the philosopher, 
116, 117, 119, i31 

Trajan, the Emperor, xxxii, 

axl; 2); 117 

Tralles, 123 

Trojans, the, 167 

Troy, 37, 143 

Tyre, xi, xii, 223; Euphrates 
of, 19 


Cuat- 


Valerius Maximus, 32 
Varus or Laopicea, the 
sophist, 297, xx 


Varus or Peres, the sophist, 
203-5 

Varus, the consul, 121, 125 

Varus, the Ionian, 127, 129 

Vergil, 242 

Verona, museum at, 215 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 
XVii, xxxi, 117 


Xenophon, xx, xxiv, Xxx, 
36, 37, 39, 91, 955.133 

Xenophron of Sicily; the 
inferior sophist, 63 

Xerxes, 32, 33, 85, 131, 203 


Zeno of Athens, the sophist, 

. 269 

Zeno, a rhetorician, xl 

Zeus, 17, 53, 111, 212; tomb 
of, in Crete, 188 
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Astastius, the pretorian pre- 
fect, 385-391, 326 

Acacrus the sophist, 527- 
529 ; 336, 526 

Achilles, 445, 489 

Adrianople, battle of, 458 

Arpestus the philosopher, 
377-379, 391-393, 326-327, 
338, 365, 367, 369, 373, 411, 
427; teacher ofthe Emperor 
Julian, 429-431 ; death of, 
439 ; compared with Pris- 
cus, 463, 467, 541; the 
younger, son of Chrys- 
anthius, 559 

Aelian, 376 

Aeschines the physician of 
Chios, 481, 483 

Aeschylus, 391 

Africa, the Roman name for 
Libya, 441 

Alaric, invasion of Greece 
by, 319, 328, 439 

Alexander the Great, 343 

Alexandria, 322, 323, 329, 
337, 377, 419, 420 ; temple 
of Serapis at, 421, 427, 533 

ALYPIUS, 373-377 

Amelius the Neo-Platonist, 
324 

Amerius the Neo-Platonist, 
359 
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Ammianus Marceliinus, the 
historian, 321, 327, 331, 
391, 394, 398, 419, 431, 
438, 446, 457, 458 

Ammonius of Egypt, teacher 
of Plutarch, 347, 349 

Ammonius the ° neo- Pla- 
tonist, 323 

Amphiclea, wife of Pro- 
haeresius, 511 

Anatolius, kinsman of Pro- 
haeresius at Athens, 481 

Awnarouius or Berytrus, pre- 
fect of Illyricum, 499-507, 
330, 331, 473, 498 

Anatolius the philosopher, 
363 , 

Andromachus the sophist at 
Athens, 361 

Anteros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Anthology, Palatine, 337 

Anti-Lebanon, 363 

Antioch, 322, 328, 329, 332, 
333, 336, 338, 394, 395, 
455; Valens at, 457; capital 
of Coele Syria, 519 

Antioch (Nisibis), 531 

Antoninus, son of Eusta- 
thius, 416-421, 425 

Apamea in Bithynia, 563 

Apollo, invoked by a ma- 
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gician, 425; in Homer, 
427 

Apollonius of Tyana, 347, 
543 } 

Apsines the rhetorician, 467, 
469, 471, 475 

Aquilinus the neo-Platonist, 
359 

Arabia, 332; pupils from, 
489; Diophantus of, 515 


Arcadius, the Emperor, 319, ° 
453 


Archidamus, 531 

Archytas the philosopher, 
543 

Aristeides the sophist, 335, 
492, 493, 496, 517 

Aristophanes, 381, 391, 524 

Aristotle, 531, 541 

Armenia, 330, 481, 485 

Arrian, 477 

Artabri, the, a Lusitanian 
tribe, 451 

Asclepius, 532 

Asia, 383, 393, 401, 411, 443, 
449 ; Clearchus, proconsul 
of, 451; definition of the 
province of, 453 ; Nemesis 
in, 458, 477, 489; Justus, 
prefect in, 553 

Asianic style of oratory, 333 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 
329 

Athene in Homer, 427 

Athenians, the, 383 

Athens, 319, 324, 326, 329, 
349, 382, 467; factions of 
the sophists at, 469; Eu- 
napius at, 477, 481, 487, 
489, 491, 513, 515; Ana- 
tolius at, 498; statue of 
Prohaeresius at, 508; corn 


supply of, 509; Himerius 
at, 517; Libanius at, 519; 
ostracism at, 535, 553 
Atticism, 524, 525; Kunapius 
not an Atticist, 322 
Augustine, St., 321 
Aurelian, the Emperor, 363 
Ausonius, 321 . 
Auxonius, pretorian prefect, 
455 
Azutrion, nickname of Ana- 
tolius, 499 


Baiae, baths of, 369 

Basil, St., 321 

Brronicranus or Sanrpis, 
philosopher, 565 

Berytus, 330, 331, 499, 500, 
501 

Bithynia, 332, 347; pupils 
from, 489, 503 ; birthplace 
of Himerius, 517; Apamea 
in, 563 

Boeotia, 332 

Brahmans, the, 365 

Byzantium, 382, 383 


Caesarea in Cappadocia, 322 

Caesarea in Palestine, 527 

Callimachus, 515 

Campania, villa of Plotinus 
in, 323 

Canobus, 419; temple at, 421; 
monks at, 425; mouth of 
the Nile at, 417 

Cappadocia, 328, 365, 377, 
379, 393, 467 

Caria, 355, 453, 489 

Carneades, the Cynic, 347 

Carneius (Cynulcus) in Athe- 
naeus, 347 
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Castalia, the spring, 617 

Cayster, the river, 401 

Celeus, 511 

Jephallenia, 
AGS 

Cercopes, the, 881 

Chalcis, 826, 868 

Chaldaean astrologers, the, 
401-407 

Charybdis, 855 

Chios, 481, 483 

Christians, the, 819, 320, 825, 
829; Christian sophists, 
880, 388, 847 ; churches of, 
879; books of, 894; Chris- 
tian monks at Alexandria, 
428, at Canobus, 425, with 
Alaric, 489 ; opposition of 
the students to, 468; for- 
bidden to teach, 513; not 
aoa in Lydia, "BATS 

crease of power of, 553 

Cunrysaninius the philoso- 
pher, 639-565, 319, 321, 
$25, 338, 8339, 867, 379, 429; 
teacher of Julian, 431, 432, 
483 ; goes to Ephesus, 435 
summoned by the Franere? 
Julian, 441, 448; high priest 
of Lydia, AY 3 ou. Priscus 
and ‘Aedesius, 468 

Claudianus the poet, 426 

Claudianus the sophist, 426, 
427, 529 

Claudius, the Emperor, 851, 
363 

Clearchus, proconsul of Asia, 
451-455 

Coele Syria, 368, 519. 

Constans, the Emperor, 880, 
$89, 502, 506, 509, 511 

Constantine, the Kmperor, 
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Proterius of, 


826, 364, 878) 879, 9381, 
383, 385, 389, 304, 484, 509 
Constantine, son of the Eni- 
peror Constantine, 389 
Constantinople, 822, 327, 834, 
888, 440, 443, 451, “455, 520, 
521, 558 
Constantius, the Hs ry 
822, 337, 389,391, 427, 
489; death of, ‘440, “aa 
447, 502 
Corinth, the Goths at, 465. 
Cor *bants, the, 465 
Ctesiphon, 323 
Cynics, the, 347 
Cyprus, Zeno of, 529 


Damasias in Kupolis, 625 — 

Demeter at Eleusis, 486, 511 

Demetrius the Cynic, 847 

Demonax the philosopher, 
349 

Demosthenes, 335, 382, 464 

Dexippus the historian, 319, 
362; 863 

Dio Chrysostom, 847 

Diodorus: Siculus, 476 

Diogenes Laertius, a SH, 
‘363, 550 

Dionysia, the, 381 | 

Dionysius of Miegres cae 
355 

Drorranrus or Anansi the 
sophist, 515-617, 829, 331, 
332, 334, 467, 487, 5190 © 


Egypt, 319; 398, 331, 883, 
423; students from, 489 
Egyptians, the manners of, 

885; talent for rhetorie of, 
511 
Eleusis, destruction of; 819 
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hierophant) of, 436, 487, 
441, 513 
Epagathus, ‘the rhetorician, 
7 


Ephesus, 327, 401; Maxi- 
mus at, 431 ; the Emperor 
Julian at, 435 

Eprconus or Laceparmon, 
565 

Epremanius or Syrra, 515, 
331, 467, 487, 505, 519 

Eros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Euhemerus of Libya, ac- 
complice of the Emperor 
Julian, 441 

Eumolpidae, the, 437 

Evunapius, 319-322 ; untrust- 
worthiness of, 394; his 
work not a catalogue, 416; 
repeats himself, 419; in- 
itiated at Eleusis, 437; 
connexion with Chrys- 
anthius, 445; on the Em- 

‘or Julian, 447 ; pupil of 
tohaeresius, 513 ; plans to 
go to Egypt, 513; . mis- 
quotes Plutarch, 531 ; edu- 
cated by | Chrysanthius, 
539, 553; treats Chrys- 
anthius for illness, 561,563; 
Universal History of, re- 
ferred to, 423, 437, 439, 
447, 467, 513 

Euphranor the painter, 465 

Euphrasius the — sophist, 
365 

Euphrates the philosopher, 
346, 34,7 

Euphrates, the river, 531 

Eupolis the comic poet, 395, 
524, 525 


RKurymedon, the ‘giant ‘in 
omer, 421 

Kusebiusof Alexandria, pupil 
of Prohaeresius, 511 

Eusebius of Myndus, pupil 
of Aedesius, 4293 teacher 
of the Emperor Julian, 
431-485, 513 

Eusrarutus the philosopher, 
893-411, 327, 365, 393, 419 

Evagrius, prefect of Alex- 
andria, 423 


Festus, cruelty of in Asia, 
459; dream of, 461 


Gadara, 369 

Galatia, 339,557) 9: 

Galba, the Emperor, 351 

Galen the physician, epi- 

_ tome of, by Oribasius, 338 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 361, 
394. \ 

Gaul, ‘320; 328, 331, 337 
Julian sent to, 439; Pro- 
haeresius in, 507; Ana- 
tolius in, 509 

Geryon, 487 

Giants, the, in Homer, 421 

Gordian, the Emperor, 323 

Goths, invasion of, 832, 438, 
439; at Athens, 363; con- 
fused with the Seythians, 
458 ; at Corinth, 465 

Graces, the, 363 

Greece, invasionof,by Alaric, 
439 ; temples of, 441, 

Gregory Nazianzen,321, 330, 
4.80 1 


Hades, Pluto judge in, 461 
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Hecate, temple of, at Per- 
gamon, 435 

Heliodorus the sophist, in 
Philostratus, Lives, 475 

Hellenes, the, technical term 
for students of rhetoric, 

. 329 

Hellenism, 334; renaissance 
of under Julian, 322, 327 

Hellespont, the,451 ; students 
from, 489 

Hellespontius the sophist of 
Galatia, 339, 557; 561; 
sudden death of, 563 

Hephaestion the _ sophist, 
467, 485, 487, 489 

Heracles, 380, 381; Pillars 
of, 322 

Hermes in Homer, 489; god 
of eloquence, 359, 363, 
467, 496, 497, 513 

Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
494 

Hesiod, Foiae of, 416, 417 

Hilarius, governor of Lydia, 
553 

Hilarius the painter, killed 
by the Goths, 465 

Horertus the sophist of 
Bithynia, 517-519, 332- 
333, 320, 321, 498; factions 
of students of, 468; in 
Athens, 503 

Hippia, wife of Priscus, 328 

Homer, 356, 358, 384, 391, 
407, 408, 427, 527; Iliad, 
443, 444, 482,489; Odyssey, 
421; superior to Calli- 
machus, 515; Homeric 
criticism, 324 

Horace, Epistles, 369 

Hydra, the, 497 
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Tamsricuus or Cuatcts, 363— 
373, 320, 325, 326, 329, 375, 
377, 378, 379, 425 

Illyricum, 331, 389, 473, 498, 
501 


Innocentius, grandfather of 
Chrysanthius, 541 

Tontcus or Sarprs, 537-539 

Italy, 369 


Jerome, St., 321 

Jovian, elected Emperor, 
446, 447, 452 

Juntan oF Cappapocra, the 
sophist, 467-477, 328-9, 
330, 332, 485, 487, 529 

Julian, the Emperor, 320, 
322, 325, 326, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 334, 336, 338, 357, 
364,365, 391, 395, 425, 427; 
at Pergamon, 429-435, 431, 
438; made Caesar, 439 ; 
enters Constantinople, 440, 
443, 444, 446, 452, 455, 465, 
467, 484, 496, 509; restricts 
teaching by Christians, 513, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 535, 544, 
547 

Justus, prefect of Asia, 553, 
555 


Kausatha, a demon expelled 
by Porphyry, 359 

Lacedaemon, flogging in, 
467, 477, 565 

Laispodias in Thucydides, 
524 

Laodicea, 331 

Latin, study of, 322, 334 

Law, Roman, 322 

Lebanon, 363 
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Lisantus the sophist, 519- 
527, 333-336, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 326, 328, 330, 331, 332, 
337, 338, 339, 364, 423, 445, 
451, 468, 473, 480, 500, 508, 
523, 527, 529 

Libra, the sign of, 479 

Libya, 357, 441, 489 

Lilybaeum, Porphyry at, 
357 

Lollianus the sophist, 330 

Longinus, 324, 353, 355 

Lucian, 335, 349, 436, 509, 
522, 532 

Lusitania, the Artabri, a 
tribe in, 450 

Lycia, 489 

Lyco, birthplace of Plotinus, 
353 


Lycopolis, 323 

Lydia, 319, 445, 447, 451, 
481, 489, 491, 513; the 
temples in, 547 


Magnentius, 506 

Maenus or Nisrsis, iatro- 
sophist, 531-533, 321, 337 

Malcaus, Syrian name of 
Porphyry, 355 

Marathon a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Marcella, wife of Porphyry, 
324, 361 

Marinus the neo-Platonist, 
358 

Maximus of Armenia at 
Athens, 481 

Maximus or Epnesus, the 
theurgist,427-459 ; 327-328; 
320, 324, 325, 327, 332, 338, 
411-415, 429, 431, 432, 439; 
summoned by Julian, 441, 


443 ; insolence of, at court, 
445 ; with Julian in Persia, 
447; suicide of wife of, 
451; prophesies death of 
Valens, 457 ; death of, 459, 
529, 543, 545 

Medes, the, a_ rhetorical 
commonplace, 517 

Melite wife of Chrysanthius, 
445 

Menippus the Cynic, 347 

Mesopotamia, 486 

Milan, the court at, 337 

Milesius of Smyrna, the poet, 
505, 511 

Mithras 326; ritual of, 437 

Muses, the, 467 

Musonius the philosopher, 
347 

Musonius the sophist at 
Rome, 513 

Mysia, 377 


Nemesis the goddesses at 
Smyrna, 460 

Neo-Platonism, 323, 324, 325, 
326 ; Syrian, 327 ; the neo- 
Platonists, 347, 358 

Nero, the Emperor, 351 

Nicaea, Libanius at, 334 

Nicias the Athenian general, 
453 

Nicomedia, 322, 334, 335; 
Libanius at, 521 

Nile, the Canobic mouth of, 
417, 419 

Nisibis, originally called 
Antioch, 531 

Nympuipianus or Smyrna, 
the sophist, 529, 427 


Odysseus, 355, 491 
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Orators, the Ten Attic, 329 
Orrpasius or Percamon, the 
physician, 533-537, 320, 
336, 337-338; the accom- 
lice of the Emperor 
ulian, 441 ; treats Chrys- 
anthius, 563 
Origen the Neo-Platonist, 
359 
Orpheus, power of, 
animals, 549 
Otho, the Emperor, 351 


over 


Palestine, Caesarea in, 527 
Palladas, epigram of, 337 
Pamphylia, 451, 489 
Parnasius the sophist, 519; 
successor of Prohaeresius 
at Athens, 487 
Paulus the sophistat Athens, 
361 
Peisistratus, return of from 
exile, 489 
War, 


Peloponnesian 
453 

Pergamon, 327, 337, 377, 
393, 411; Julian at, 429, 
435, 441, 453 ; Aedesius at, 
463, 533, 541, 559 

Pericles, 395, 531 

Persephone at Eleusis, 436 

Persia, 321, 327, 328, 338; 
Sapor, King of, 395, 397 ; 
death of Julian in, 446; 
war against, 447 ; torture 
employed by Persians, 449, 
481 


the, 


Pheidias, 527 

Philometor lover of Sosi- 
patra, 411-415 

Philostorgius, 337 

Philostratus the biographer, 
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321, 322, 335, 346, 347, 365, 
475, 492, 506, 522, 528 

Phoenicia, 336, 383 

Phoenicians, the, 353 

Photius, 320, 329, 333, 887 

Piraeus, the landing at, 479 

Pisidia, 451 

Plato, 324, 345, 350, 351, 353, 
363, 364, 366, 369, 371, 372, 
373, 399, 416, 421, 425, 442, 
483, 484, 490, 507, 509, 541, 
543, 559 ‘ 

Prorinus, 353, 323-324, 325, 
350, 355, 356, 357, 359; 
Porphyry on, 430 

Plutarch, 321, 347, 349, 363, 
366, 448, 476, 595, 531 

Pluto, judge in Hades, 461 

Pontus, the students from, 
489 Aa 

Porrnuyry, 353-363, 324-325, 
320, 323, 326, 345, 347, 430 

Priam, 489 

Priscus the philosopher, 461- 
465, 328-329, 332-333, 362, 
429, 431, 438, 445, 447, 449 

Probus, the Emperor, 363 __ 

Procopius, revolt of, against 
Valens, 451 ‘ 

Procopius, a pupil of Chrys- 
anthius, 563 Ae 

Prowarresius or ARMENIA, 
the sophist, 477-515, 329- 
330, 319, 321, 332, 338, 467, 
473, 475, 515, 517, 518, 519, 
529 ; eat oii 

Proterius of Cephallenia, 
killed by the Goths, 465 — 

Prudentius, 321 . 

Pythagoras, 346; doctrine 
of, on funerals, 367, 473, 
543 ho 
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Quintilian, definition of the 
constitutio by, 494 


Rhine, the, 
crosses, 439 

Roman Law, study of, 322 

Romans, the, 328, 441, 459 ; 
re procedure of, - 471; 
ask for a sophist, 511, 541 

Romanus, military prefect in 
Egypt, 423 

Rome, 320, 323, 324, 355, 357, 
359, 361, 375, 385, 487, 501, 
507, 508, 553 

Rufinus, revolt of, 453 

Rufinus, son of Himerius, 
332 


507; Julian 


Salamis, a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Sallust refuses the throne, 

. 452; prefect under Valens, 
453 ; dismissed from office, 
455 

Samosata, 349 

Sapor, King of Persia, 397 

Sardis, 319, 337, 339, 367, 
445, 537, 555, 557, 563 

Scythians, the, 458, 459 

Secretary, Imperial office of, 
529 5 

Seleucus Nicator, 519 

Seep, temple of, 417, 421, 


Severus, the Emperor, 350, 
351 

Sicily, 324, 355 

Simonides, proverb from, 
534 

Sirens, the, 395 

Smyrna, 322, 458 


Socrates, 381, 383, 389, 416; 
trial of, 417, 507, 547 

Sopater the philosopher, 
379-391, 326, 364, 365, 385, 
391 

Sopater the younger, corre- 
spondent of Libanius, 326 

Sophists, the, 322; factions 
of, 468, 487, 489 

Sopouis the sophist, 517, 332, 
487 

Sosrpatra the philosopher, 
401-417, 327, 387, 419 

Sotion the Peripatetic, 
historian of philosophy, 
320, 344, 315, 347 

Sozomen the historian of the 
Church, 331, 423 

Spartans, the, violence of, 
469, 471 

Strabo on the tribe Artabri, 
450 

Suidas, 320, 325, 337 

Syria, 326, 359, 369, 379, 383; 
Coele, 363, 486, 519 

Syrian, the, school of neo- 
Platonism, 325 

Syro-Phoenicians, the, 525 


Tacitus, the Emperor, 363 

Taurus, the, 489 

Temples, the, destruction of, 
465; restored in Lydia, 
555 

Themis, 495 

Themistius the philosopher, 
320, 371 

Themistocles, 333 

Themistocles, pupil of Ap- 
sines, 471, 473, 477 

Theodoret, 327, 420 

Theodorus of Asine, 364, 365 
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Theodosius I., the Emperor, 
322, 334, 421, 459 

Theodosius II., the Emperor, 
325 

Tueon the sophist, 539 

Theophilus, bishop of Alex- 
andria, 420, 421 

Thermopylae, Alaric at, 439 

Thespiae, a citizen of, made 
hierophant, 437 

Thesprotis, birthplace of the 
prefect Clearchus, 451 

Thessalians, the, proverb 
about, 545 

Thucydides, 355, 524, 531 

Titus, the Emperor, 351 

Tmolos, Mount, 453 

Trajan, the Emperor, 378 

Tralles, 511 

Triptolemus, 511 

Tuscianus of Ilyricum, 467, 
472; authority for Euna- 
pius, 475, 491 

Tyre, 324, 353 


Tzetzes echoes Eunapius, 
4.50 


Ulpian of Antioch, 329, 485 


Valens, the Emperor, 328, 
449, 451, 453, 455, 457 

Valentinian, the Emperor, 
449, 451 

Valentinian III., 325 

Vespasian, the Hmperor, 351 

Vitellius, the Emperor, 351 


West, the, dwelling of de- 
parted heroes, 408 


Xenocrates, 363, 
Xenophon, 343 
Xerxes, 333 


Zxeno oF Cyprus, the iatro- 
sophist, 529-531, 321, 336— 
337, 533, 537 

Zosimus the historian, 320, 
420 


THE END 
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Arottonius Ruopius. R.C. Seaton. (4th Imp.) 

i ae Fatuers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (7th 

mp. 

Appran’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
8rd Imp., Vols. Il, III and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Aratus. Cf. CaLiimacnus. 

AnistopHanrs. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 5th Jmp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Anistorte: Art or Rueroric. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 

ARIstoTLE; ATHENIAN ConstiTuTION, Euvpremian Eruics, 
Virtues anv Vices. H. Rackham. (2nd Imp.) 

oo Generation or Animats. A. L. Peck. (2nd 

mp.) 

Anon: Merapuysics, H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. (3rd 

mp. 

AnisroTLtE: Mrvor Worxs. W. S. Hett. ‘On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘“‘ Physiognomics,”’ ‘“‘ On Plants,” 
“ On Marvellous Things Heard,” *“‘ Mechanical Problems,” 
*“On Indivisible Lines,” ‘ Situations and Names. of 
Winds,” ‘‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

AnistotteE: Nicomacnean Eruics. H. Rackham. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

AnistoTLeE: Oxrconomica anp Macna Morauia. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (37d Imp.) 
oie On THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. (2nd 

Imp. 

Artstorre: On Tue Sout, Parva Naruraria, On Breata. 
W. S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

AristoTLE: Orcanon. H. P. Cooke and H. Tredennick. 
3 Vols. Vol. I. (2nd Imp.) 

Artstotte: Parts or Animas. A. L. Peck; Motion ann 
Procression or Animats. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 
AnistoTte: Puysics. Rey. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 

ford. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

AristoTte: Porrics and Lonernus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; 
Demetrius on Sryte. W. Rhys Roberts. (4th Imp. 
revised.) 
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Artstortte: Porrrics. H. Rackham. (4th Jmp,) 

ArisroTLteE: Prositems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

AnistoTLreE: Ruerorica AD ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) i 
Arran: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rey. E. 

lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

AtrHENArEUS: DrrpnosopHIsTar. é: B. Gulick. (7% Vols. 
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Bastu: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, II 
and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Cacimacuus anp Lycoppron. A. W. Mair; Arartus, 
G. R. Mair. 

aie or Atexanpria. Rey. G. W. Butterworth. (2nd 

mp. 

Coxtutuus. Cf. Oprran. 

Darnunis anp Cutor. Cf. Lonevus. 

DemostHenrs [: Otyntuiacs, Puriiippics anp Minor 
Orations: I-XVII any XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenrs II: De Corona anp Der Fatsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Demostuenes III: Merpras, Anprotion, ARISTOCRATES, 
Trmocrates, Arnistocriton. J. H. Vince. 

Dermostuenes IV-VI: Private Orations ann In Nearram. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenrs VII: Funeran Sprrecn, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpia anp Lerrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. J. W. Cohoon and H, Lamar 
Crosby. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp. 

Drioporvs Sroutus. 12 Vols. Vole I-V. ©. H. Oldfather, 
Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Drogenrs Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th 
Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius or Haticarnassus: Roman Antiqurtims, Spel- 
man’s Translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols, (Vols. I 
and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Ericrerus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Eurnreirs. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 
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Evsrsius: Eccrrsrasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
2 a L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd 

mp. 

Gaten: On tHE Naturat Facutries. A.J. Brock. sae 

Tue Greek Anruotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. 
and IJ 4th Imp., Vols. III and IV 37rd Imp.) 

Tur Greex Bucoric Porrs (Turocrirus, Bron, Moscuus), 
J.M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greek Execy anp [asmeus wir tHe AnacrEontEa, J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Grerx Marnurmarican Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Hernoves. Cf. TurorHrastus: CuHanracrers. 

Henovorus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 4th Imp., 
Vol. IV 8rd Imp.) 

Hestop anp THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hivrocrates AnD THE FracMments or Heracreitus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E, T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., 
Vols. II-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Homer: Inmap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols, (6th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Isanus. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocratrs. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
Sr. Jonn Damascenr: Baruaam anv Ioasapu. Rey. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Josnruus, H, St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 

Vols. I-VIT. (Vol. VI 2nd Imp., Vol. V 3rd Imp.) 

Jouian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Loneus: Darunis and Caton. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentvs. | §. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Luormyn. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I and 

_ IL 8rd Imp., Vol. 11 2nd Imp.) 

Lycornron. Cf. Caruimacnus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., 
Vol. II 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. III 3rd Imp. 

_ revised.) 

Lysiss. W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

Mawnetruo, W.G. Waddell; Proremy: Trrrasisios. F. E, 
Robbins, (2nd Imp.) 
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Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. (8rd Imp. revised.) 

Menanper. F.G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Mryor Artic Orarors. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides), K. J. Maidment. 

Nownos: Dronysraca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Oprran, Cottutuus, Trypuroporus. A. W. Mair. 

Paryri. Non-Lirerary Setecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C, 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. 12nd Imp.) Lirerany SELxEcTIONs. 
Vol. I (Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausanras: Description or Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Pumo. 11 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, V, 
VI and VII 2nd Imp., Vol. IV 3rd Imp. revised.) 

PuiLtostratus: Tar Lire or Apottonius oF Tyana. F. CO, 
Coneybeare. 2 Vols, (Vol. I, 4th Imp., Vol. IL 3rd Imp. 
revised.) 

Puitostratus: Imacrnes; Carustrarus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puinostratus anp Evunaprrus: Lives or THE SopuistTs, 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato: CxHarmrpes, AtcrsrapEs, Hipparcuus, Tur Lovers, 
Turacrs, Minos anp Eprnomris. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratyztus, ParmMenrprs, Greater Hiepras, Lesser 
Hierras. H.N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Euvrayruro, Aroxtocy, Criro, PHarpo, PHAEDRUs. 
H. N. Fowler. (9¢h Imp.) 

Prato: Lacures, Proracoras, Meno, Evurayprmus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Prato: Lysis, Symposrum, Goreras. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(4th Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Repustic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Puaro: Srarresman, Pairesus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W.R. M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Turarretus anv Soruist. H.N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Txrmarus, Crirras, Crurrorno, Mernexrenus, Ept- 
stuLAE. Rey. R.G. Bury. (2nd Imp.) 
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Prutrarcu: Moraura. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt ; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I, Il] and X 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarcu: Tue Paratten Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. III, IV, VI, VIII-XI 
2nd Imp.) 

Porysius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: History or tHe Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) * 

Protemy: Trrrasistos. Of. Manrruo. 

Quintus Smyrnarus. A.S. Way. (2nd Imp.) Verse trans. 

Sexrus Empreious. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. III 
2nd Imp.) 

Sornocirs. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8th Imp., Vol. II 5th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocraruy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Tarornrastus: Cuaracters. J. M. Edmonds; Herropss, 
etc. A. D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

TurorHrastus: Enquiry into Puants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucrpiprs. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TrypHroporus. Cf. Oprran. 

XernopHon: Cyroprarepra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Xenornon: Hetienica, Anasasis, ApoLoay, AND Sympro- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 3rd Imp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

XenopHon: Mermorasizia anp Oxrconomicus. E, C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

XzwnorHon: Scripta Minorna. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHORS 
AxisrortE: Dr Munpo, etc, D. Furley and E. S. Forster. 


Antstotte: History or Animars. A. L. Peck. 
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AristottE: Merroroxoeica. H. D. P. Lee. 
PiLorinus. 
LATIN AUTHORS 


Sr. Aucustine: Crty or Gop. 

[Crcero:] Ap Herennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Sxsrio, In Varintum, Pro Cartrto, De Pro- 
vinciis ConsuLariBus, Pro Batso. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

PHAEDRUS AND OTHER Fanuuists., B. KE. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. LONDON 
HARVARD UNIV. PRESS WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
Cloth $2.50 ; Cloth 15s, 
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